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A  BLIND  BOY  GRADUATE. 

FRANZ  JOSEPH  DOHMEN,  of  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  ranks  above  any  of  his 
fellow-students  of  the  present  senior- 
class  of  the  University  of  Texas.     At  the 
next   comniencement  he  will   receive  the 
degree   of   Bachelor  of    Literature.     The 
tact  that  Franz  is  the  first  '-honor  man  "  of 
his  class  is  only  remarkable  because  since 
his  tenth  year  he  has   been  totally 
blind.     He  is  twenty-four  years  old, 
land    was   born   at  New   Braunfels, 
Texas,    of    German    parents.     His 
father,  Dr.  Dohmen,  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  the   State  oculist,  and 
one  of  the   most  distinguished  men 
of  his  profession  in  the  State.  When 
young   Dohmen  was   ten  years  old 
he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  ty- 
phoid fever  which  settled  in  his  eyes, 
and  when  his  strength  was  restored 
it  was  found  that  he  had  completely 
lost    his    sight.     His    fondness   for 
study  and  his  natural  musical  taste 
have  apparently  afforded  him  ample 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  his  sight. 
He  was  placed  in  the  Blind  Asylum 
and  there  had  his  talents  for  music 
developed,  and  at  the  same  time  re 
ceived    splendid   preparatory   train- 
ing for  his  university  career.    While 
he  was  studying  in  the   Blind  Asy 
lum  he  received  training  in  the  sys 
tem  of  writing  for  the  blind.     He  is 
a  master  of  this  system  and  writes 
it  rapidly.     He  comes  to  the  univer- 
sity daily  with  his  note-book,  attends 
class,   takes  notes,  and   goes  about 
the  building  so  easily  and  naturally 
that  the  loss  of  his  sight  is  scarcely 
noticed.     When  a  term  examination 
occurs  he  writes  his  answers  to  the 
questions  according  to  his  short-hand  sys- 
tem for  the  blind,  and  then  takes  his  re- 
plies home  and  makes  a  neat  copy  himself 
upon  his  typewriter.     He  does  his  type- 
written   work    rapidly    and    neatly,    and 
presents    to    his    professors    manuscript 
faultless   in    its   appearance,  and   almost 
flawless  as  to  its  scholarly  diction. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Blind  Asy- 
lum in  1893  with  the  highest  honors,  and 
has  now  been  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Texas  for  five  years.  His  proficiency 
as  a  performer  on  the  piano  is  a  great  sol- 
ace both  to  himself  and  friends,  but  his 
greatest  delight  consists  in  delving  in  the 
problems  of  higher  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, and  political  science.  He  speaks 
and  writes  English.  German  and  French, 
is  a  fair  Latin  scholar,  and  knows  a  smat- 
tering of  Greek.  Mr.  Dohmen  is  rather 
tall.  His  face  is  refined  and  pleasingly 
intelligent.  His  disposition  is  bright  and 
cheerful.  He  is  an  illustration  of  what  a 
bright,  resolute  young  lad  can  accomplish. 
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THIS  BLIND  MAN  IS  A  WONDER 

What  Alexander  Cameron  Has 
lieeu  Doiiii?  at  Yale  College. 


He  In  n  Mast<^^  of  tlicHlKhcr  .'.ITnth- 
eniatic.H,     llpbrr.'sv,     Gi-fck,     Ijitfin 
iiiul    Modern    LunK'ixiK'o.s— A   I-hil- 
OKoplicr    nnd    Divinity     Stu«l';^t-- 
Me  Recently  Met  with  Accident- 
One    of   tht;    collese   celebrities,    Alex- 
ander Cameron,   Yale's  blind  man,   has 
packed  up  his  trunk  and  gone  home  to 
^t.   George,   N.   B.,   says  a  New   Haven 
correspond(;nt    of    the    New    York    Sun. 
Ill  luck  has  been  lursulng  him  all  the 
past   year,   for   he   has   repeatedly   gone 
to    the    hospital   suffering   from    the   ef- 
fects of  overwork,  and  a  few  days  ago 
the   crowning'  c;,i)anUty   met   him   a.s   he 
went    to     breakfast.,    He     had     almost 
reached  the  door  of  th\.  restaurant,  when 
he   waliHed  Into  an   opet.  sidewalk  area 
and  fell,  cutting  his  face   so  badly  that 
several    stltchi's    were    necessary.     This 
final   misfortu.ip  sent  the    olind   philoso- 
pher   to   his   country   i^tveat,    where   he 
iWllJ  nrnploy  the  next  tWi    months  In  vvrlt- 
•.iig  a    the.ois   for  his   doctor  s   degree   ojl 
"Tao.Ule  l\\rccpt.ion."     1 

For  the  last  three  y^fears  Cameron  has 
been  a  noted  figure  at  Yale.  He  has 
been  studying  philosonhy  In  the  post- 
graduate school,  ana  hss  at  the  same 
time  been  taking  a  course  in  the  divinity 
school,  so  tiiiit  he  is  w.ll  known  to  a 
large  civtle  of  students.  The  undergrad- 
uate knows  him  quite  well  by  sight,  for 
he  was  to  be  seen  on  the  campus  at  all 
hours,  a  sturdy  figure  in  a  groat  ooat, 
walking  briskly,  wrth  his  cane  pointing 
in  front  of  him,  from  one  lecture  hall 
to  another. 

The  news  of  the  accident  has  drawr 
general  attention  to  this  remarkaljie 
man,  w-ho  has  almost  attained  the  dis- 
tincUir.n  of  u  Ph.  D.  degree,  and  is  the 
fir.'st  blind  student  In  America,  it  is 
said,  who  has  ever  climbed  so  liigb. 

Owing  to  the  blunder  of  a  doctor. 
Cameron  w'a.s  deprived  of  his  eyesight 
.It  the  agi^of  •?  years,  and  slrcw  th^.t 
time  he  has  been  obliged  lO  struggle  not 
only  again.st  his  infirmity,  but  also 
against  poverty.  While  attending  lect- 
ures at  Yale  he  has  supported  himself 
entirely  by  lecturing  and  preaching, 
making  enough  in  the  summer  to  enable 
hiin  to  live  at  college  in  the  winter. 
Good  spirits  and  hard  study  have  made 
his  progress  upward  possible;  the  sad- 
faced  iheolOKicTl  students  who  read  to 
him  an  hour  at  a  time  every  day  never 
fail  to  be  astonished  at  his  cheeriness 
and  alertness.       ( 

Although  Cameron  has  the  dour  Scotch 
face  of  a  Carlyle,  he  is  a  man  of  lively 
speech  and  keenest  sense  of  humor.  Ha 
does  not  admii'e  the  sternness  of  Miltonf! 
and  writes  not  a  line  of  poetry  himself,'' 
an  unusual  boast  for  a  blind  man;  he 
finds  the  abstractions  of  Kant  and  Scho- 
penhauer more  entertaining  than  th« 
airy  nothings  of  the  poet, 

Cameron  Is  a  type  of  the  scholar  co( 
morant;  his  appetite  for  knowledg. 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Hour  bl 
hour  fresh  student  volunteers  knock  al 
his  door  and  relieve  the  reader:  the 
blind  man  sUs  In  bts  stiidv  alternnon 
.and  fverilug  and  drinkai  from  the  wells 
laof  philosophy  and  theology.    These  stud- 


ies are  never  interrupted  except  whMli' 
he  goes  to  the  hospital.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  more  concerning  the 
Industry  of  this  student  when  it  Is 
stated  that  ho  has  been  in  the  habit  ot 
attending  28   hour   lectures  a   week;   the 

i  average  college   student   thinks   he   is  a 

(martyr  to  learning  If  he  attends  three 

[lectures  a  day.     , j 

The  amount  of  work  that  Cameron 
has  accomplished  during  the  last  10  years 
is  amazing.  He  is  now  27  years  old,  and 
in  addition  to  a  thorough  college  educa- 
tion in  higher  mathematics  is  master  ot 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  modern  lan- 
guages. The  almost  incredible  labor  in 
acquiring  these  languages  may  he  bet- 
ter realized  when  it  is  said  that  he  has 
copied  from  dictation  most  of  the  clas- 
[  sics  by  means  of  the  machine  used  by 
the  blind  in  making  raised  letters.  He- 
brew was  too  refractory  for  this  imple- 
ment, and  as  no  blind  man  had  ever 
studied  Hebrew  before,  he  was  obliged 
to  invent  a  machine  of  his  own,  with 
which  he  copied  out  the  awful  contents 
of  a  Heljrew  grainmar  and  mo«t  of  the 
Bihle  in  the  original. 

Trigonometry  and  mechanics  also  gave 
him  some  trouble,  but  he  overcame  all 
difTlcultics  by  devising  a  system  for 
making  raised  figures;  as  for  his  algebra 
he  worked  that  out  in  Iiis  head,  from 
simple  factoring  to  the  sinuosities  of 
calculus.  Before  entering  Carleton  Col- 
lege he  had  already  shown  such  pro- 
ficiency that  he  was  graduated  from 
Duluth  Central  high  school,  one  of  the 
largest  high  schools  in  the  United  States, 
head  man  in  hi.s  class  with  an  all-round 
average  of  93  per  cent.  He  was  class 
orator  into  the  bargain.  At  college  he 
took  four  years'  work  in  three  and  since 
Kraduatlng  has  received  the  degree  of 
M.  A. 

But  it  must  rnot  be  supposed  that  this 
blind  man  of  colossal  intellect  is  dead  to 
the  events  going  on  in  the  busy  world. 
He  has  been  talking  the  keenest  inter- 
est in  the  war  being  waged  in  South 
Africa.  .A.S  his  grandfather  was  a  High- 
land soldier  he  has  inherited  more  than 
an  ounce  of  martial  blood.  During  the 
last  month  he  has  been  entertaining  his 
visitors  with  reflections  on  the  war 
which  are  eulogistic  of  the  part  played 
bv  the  Highlanders  but  derogatory  to 
Buller.  

As  has  been  said,  Cameron,  or  "Cam," 
as  he  is  known  at  Yale,  Is  the  grand- 
son of  a  fighter  on  his  father's  side  ot 
the  house.  As  an  offset  to  this  martial 
streak,  however,  he  is  of  Quaker  extrac- 
tion on  his  mother's  side.  In  short, 
Cameron  is  a  descendant  and  heir  of  an 
earl,  although  unfortunately  he  cannot 
prove  it,  and  his  rightful  fortune  is, 
therefore,  lying  idle  in  the  'Bank  of 
England,  while  he,  great-great-grand- 
son to  a  belted  curl,  Is  hard  pressed  for 
a  mean."?  of  livelihood.  Some  200  years 
ago  John  I..inton.  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Thane,  was  cor.verted  and  became  i» 
member  of  the  despised  sect  of  the 
Quakers.  Because  of  this  defection  from 
the  ,->stabIiphed  ciiurch  the  haughty  earl 
disinherited  his  eldest  born  and  caused  a 
younger  brother  to  step  into  his  place, 
•lolm  Linton,  being  thus  turned  adrift, 
took  ship  and  followed  William  Penn  t<t 
iVmerica.  Here  he  settled  down  and 
forgot  all  about  his  lost  earldom.     _ 

After  manv  veai-.s  the  only  son  oi  the 
favored  broth.er  died  without  issue,  and 
the  succession  to  the  title  a,;id  estates 
in  England  and  Ireland  went  begging 
for  an  heir.  The  family  in  England 
had  lost  trace  of  the  eldest  son.  for  he 
had  never  coiiimimicated  with  hl.s  rela- 
tives and  he  had  not  even  kept  proofs 
of  his  noble  birth.  The  Quaker  died, 
and  bcqueatlied  to  his  family  in-  Penn- 
sylvania no  papers  whereiby  they  could 
e.'-tablish  their  right  to  the  succession 
when  the  opportunity  occurred  in  after 
years. 

Hence  the  Yale  blind  man  laments  the 
contempt  which  his  Quaker  forefather 
Idi.splayed  for  the  things  of  this  world, 
but  .he  feels  at  the  same  time  no  little 
satisfaction  that  he  is  really  and  truly 
descended  from  an  earl.  Some  10  years 
ago  Congressman  Joscnh  Idnton  of  Sag- 
inaw a  near  relative  of  Cameron,  stirred 
,uu  an  excitement  amoiVg  the  connection 
Iby  proposing  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the 
I  fortune,  but  he  lost  heart,  and  nothing 
came  of  the  project. 

In  the  mean  time  Cfimeron  exoects  to 
'tflke  his  P..  P.  degree  from  the  Vale  dl- 
vinilv  school,  and  will  enter  the  IK^ptist 
ministry.  lie  will  be  the  fir.st  blind 
baohPlor,  of  divinitv  iw''  .Iri'lir  nf  phl- 
llosophy  t,o  be  gradi' 
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AIDS   BLJMDDENTS 

APPROPRIATES  M,600   FOR   THREE 
AT  8YRA      'If- UNIVERSITY. 

,     K^ 

The  Men  «t  the  Local  Institution  Have 
Wort  Honors  In  Spite  of  Their  Afflic- 
tion— One  Has  Tuned  Pianos  to  Earn 
Extra   Money. 

\ 


A  special  dispatch  from  Albany  to 
The  Herald  says: 

''Majority  Leader  Merritt  to-day  In- 
troduced a  bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,600  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of 
t^r"n  ihliftj^  rr-1rlrnt-  of  Syracuse  at 
i  Syracuse  university.  The  State  has 
jalso  five  blind  students  in  Columbia 
[university.  it  was  found  that  there 
'  is  a  denclency  of  $900  in  last  year's 
cost  for  the  Syracuse  university  stu- 
dents. The  bill  makes  good  the  de- 
ficiency and  adds  $2,700  for  the  next 
school  year." 

The  three  students  of  Syracuse  uni- 
versity who  are  blind  and  yet  are 
availing  themselves  to  the  full  of  the 
advantages  of  college  life  are  John  C. 
Fowler,  a  post  graduate,  who  took 
his  A.  B.  degree  with  honors  last  year, 
George  Carmody,  a  freshman  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  course,  and  Harry  C. 
Rundel,  a  student  in  the  department 
5f  music  in   the  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  State  of  New  York  in  addition 
to  Its  schools  for  blind  children  and 
youth  offers  a  course  in  any  one  of 
several  colleges  and  universities  to  any 
blind  student  desirous  of  profiting  by 
the  privilege  and  capable  of  passing 
the  entrance  examination  and  of  doinjj 
the  work  reauired  in  the  courses  they 
elect.  Several  of  the  blind  students  in 
the  colileges  are  graduates  of  the  blind 
schools  and  ever.v  one  of  them  has 
covered  himself   with   credit. 

The    men    in    Syracuse    are    no    ex- 
ception to  the  rule.    All  are  fine  manly 
young    fellows,     favorites     with     their 
fellow   students  and  never  thinking  of 
-allowing  their  affliction  to  cast  a  gloom 
over  their  lives.      Tlio   State    has   been 
extremely   liberal    in   its   policy   toward 
'them,    allowing    ?900   a   year    each    for 
]  their  ijoard  and  tuition.    Orf  account  of 
j  the  deficiency   of  last  year  one    of  tlie 
young   men    has   been   helping    himself 
to'  earn  his  expenses  by  the  tuning  of 
pianos,   a  task   at  which  he   is   said  to 
be  more  of  an  adept  than  most  of  the 
craft  -who  have  full  possession  of  their 
eyesight. 
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■r       Pays  Courses  fcn;^,l!ISa. 

A  bill  was  yesterday  introduced  ln*the 
Legislature  by  MajorltV  Leader  Merritt", 
for  an  ap^opriatiom '-^f  $3,600,  to  cover 
,the  college  \xpenI^*of  three  blind  stu- 
dents at  !  Syl^c^i^  University.  Besides 
$2,700  for  the  *ext  college  year,  $900  is.  in- 
cluded to  'make  good  a  deficit  reported 
from  last  ^ar.  The  students  are  as  fol-^ 
lows:  JohnvFowler,  who  graduated  wi^h 
an  A,  B.  degree  last  June,  doing  four 
years  work  in  three  years,  and  taking 
one  of  the  highest  honors;  George  fcar- 
mody,  a  freshman  in  the  philosophical 
course,  and  Harry  Rundel,  who  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  in  music. 


/\/^yAJ   YnrK ^   hi.   t^      T(  rn    t^ 
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f      Successful    Blind    College    Man. 

To  th<j^j0or  of  The  Xew  York  Times: 

"  eJwTp.'s  ■'  article  concerning  *-"— t  li^lfO" 
student' and  graduates  is  a  ri^mMiB^MhUiaf 
personally  known  to  me.  The  blimL._inany 
speak  of  attended  one  of  our  large  NewTork 
State  universities,  and  there  pursued  the  full 
course  for  A.  B..  with  extra  clectlves.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  completed  the  work,  w^ 
granted  the  degree  and  stood  high  in  the  list 
of  elections  to  Phi  Bota  Kappa!  Here,  too,  the 
election  was  on  the  basis  of  tho  complete 
course.  During  most  of  the  time  he  did  out- 
side work  to  earn  his  way.  I  personally  know 
that  he  fulfilled  his  proper  share  of  social 
duties.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  wlien 
you  compare  men  and  women  on  bases  whicU 
admit  of  comparison  neither  of  them  ar«  sA 
vpry   much   superior   In    the   sum   total.  t 

Xew  York,  Oct.  9,  1911.  ■■j^^tjcr'  •       H.  J.  qf 
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Oradaated    With    the    1913    CIcms,    knd 

Xb   Popnlat   Wltb   the 

Seniora. 


BLOOMINGTON,  Ind.,  Saturday.  July 
6.- — The  man  of  whom  Indiana  Univer- 
sity's 230  seniors  are  most  proud  is 
probably  Fred  McCartney,  of  Bloomlng- 
ton.  McCartney  Is  blind,  but  has  fin- 
ished his  university  course  and  gradu- 
ated with  the  rest  of  the  class.  The 
difficulties  that  have  beset  his  path 
have    been    most    arduous. 

The  faculty  gave  him  permission  to 
maJte '  a  few  substltutlone,  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  Is  blind,  and  because 
he  Is  one  of  the  most  earnest  stu- 
dents In  school.  His  only  Important 
substitution  was  that  of  philosophy 
for  mathematics.  The  latter  was  im- 
possible. McCartney's  major  subject 
was  In  English,  but  he  was  a  star  stu- 
dent In  French  and  German  litera- 
ture. 
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APPOINTED  TEACHER  FOR  BtlM^S" 

MRS"  Anna  Johnson,  blind,  who  wg^^mOu- 
atred  in  June  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, has  been  appointed  by  Governor  De- 
neen  as  an  adult  teacher  of  the  blind  at 
Peoria.  Miss  Jclinson  ranked  so  high  in 
scholarship  that  she  won  election  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Miss  Johnson  formerly  Uvedi 
at  49  East  Erie  street,  Chicago.  ^ 
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BUND  GRABS  CANT  GET  JOBS. 

Three  Siiartatlesa  Slen  From  Colombia 
I..ook   in   A'aln    for   Work. 


'  most  hard  for  a  blind  man  to  get  a 
position,  even  if  the  sight).":**  one  chance 
to  be  a  graduate  of  a  big  university, 
according  to  Benjamin  Berinstein  of  54 
West  118th  street,  W.  E.  Baker  of  172 
West  107th  street  and  Calvin  S.  Glover 
of  3  Adrian  avenue,  all  of  whom  axe  blind 
and  will  l>e  graduated  from  Columbia 
on  June  5  next.  Bernstein  completed 
his  undergraduate  work  two  years  ago 
and  will  receive  a  law  degree,  while  the 
other  men  will  get  their  B.  A. 

The  three  blind  students  have  already 
begun  to  look  for  jobs,  and  each  declared 
that  the  business  individuals  and  firms 
to  whom  he  has  applied  have  been  most 
kind  to  him  but  have  refused  to  give 
him  work.  Bernstein  is  bettor  fitted  than 
are  the  two  others,  for  he  has  a  profession. 
However,  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  position  in  any  law  oflSce  on  account  of 
his  affliction,  he  said. 

"Every  one,"  he  asserted,  "is  most 
kind  to  me  when  I  speak  to  them,  but  they 
offer  little  encouragement  when  I  touch 
upon  the  subject  of  getting  a  job.  They 
have  excuses  of  one  sort  or  another,  but 
I  feel  atid  know  that  the  real  reason  that 
they  don't  want  me  is  beca  use  I  am  blind. 
If  people  would  only  put  a  little  confidence 
in  a  blind  man  they  wotild  soon  know  that 
the  lack  of  sight  does  not  incapacitate 
a  man's  other  senses.  Blind  men  are  able 
to  hold  their  own  if  they  can  only  get  a 
chance,  but  the  trouble  is  in  getting  the 
chance.  People  have  to  be  convinced, 
and  they  won't  give  you  the  chance  to 
convince  them." 

Baker  and  Glover  desired  to  enter 
mercantile  lines  of  business,  they  said, 
but  they  contended  they  had  received 
practically  the  same  answers  as  Berin- 
stein. 

The  three  young  men  have  bad  a  hard 
time  getting  through  college  Under  the 
State  law  they  have  been  allowed  $100  a 
year  with  which  to  pay  readers,  but  that 
amoimt  could  not  be  utilized  in  any  way 
toward  actual  living  expenses.  As  a 
result  they  Itave  l'>een  forced  to  eko  o\ii 
an  existence  as  best  they  might  by  tutor- 
ing and  any  other  small  work  within 
their  sight l-ss  capacities.  The  law  stu- 
dent has  haci  irregular  employment  on  i 
the    Mathilda    Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  ' 


THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD 

I    FEBRUARY    1909 

The     folio \ving     concurrent    resolution    is    now- 
pending  in  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  with  a  fair 
presumption  of  success: 
''Be  it   resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Miiii/esota,  tlie  House 

of  Representatives  eoneun'iii,^': 

That,  whereas,  the  nation  has  committed  itself 
to  the  policy  of  special  educational  aid  to  those  who 
through  misfortune  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  ordinary  facilities  for  Higher  Education,  by 
the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  for  over 
forty  years  of  a  College  for  the  Deaf  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  is  open  to  all  eligible  applicants 
throughout  the  United  States  free  of  charge,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  a  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  who  with  similar  opportunities 
for  Higher  Education  would  become  valuable  citizens 
of  the  country,  useful  and  productive  members  of 
society,  and,  in  some  casss,  leaders  in  their 
communities  and  in  the  nation  at  large,  and 

Whereas,  at  present,  although  it  is  fully  recog- 
nized that  it  is  by  the  brain  rather  than  by  the  hand 
that  the  blind  aic  most  sure  to  succeed,  and  that  to 
none  does  a  successfully  pursued  college  course 
promise  more  than  to  the  blind,  yet  only  a  very 
small  number  of  blind  persons,  being  such  as  are 
possessed  of  exceptional  force  of  character  and  of 
independent  financial  resources,  are  able  to  obtain 
such  benefits  of  Higher  Education, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  estab- 
lish a  National  College  for  the  Blind  which  shall 
provide  for  the  higher  general  and  musical  education 
of  that  class  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
now  prevail  in  the  case  of  the  deaf. 

Be     it     further     resolved    that    a    copy    of    this 


resolution  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  of  this  state,  and  that  they 
be  requested  to  support  the  same." 

A  similar  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  North  Dakota. 

We  will  not  hastily  commit  ourselves.  While 
we  are  at  present  free  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
a  great  many  arguments  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  yet  there  are  a  number  of  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  founding  of  such  a  Federal  school. 
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Blind    and    has    fared   better   than   the 
others,  it  ■was  said, 

Baker  has  specialized  in  mathematicsj 
He  contended  that  a  man  who  could  carry 
problems  of  trigonometry  and  calculi 
in  his  head  could  certainly  analyze  bus^ 
ness  problems. 


LIP  COLLEGE  FOLK 
dIG®  HEIR  NEEDS 

At  Cpen  Meeting  of  Graduates' 
1     Club  "They  Declare  in  Favor 
I  of  State  Commission. 

WILL    PREPARE    A    NEW    BILL 


Papers  Read  by  Members  Show  That 

the  Sightless  Find  Pleasure  inOcean 

Voyages  and   Foreign  Travel. 


Tlic  New  York  Club  of  Blind  College 
Graduates  held  its  lirsl  annual  meeting 
open  to  the  public  last  evening  in  the 
composing  and  pvcs.s  room  of  the  Ziegler 
Jublishinsj  Company,  publishers  of  The 
MiitiWa  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind, 
at  J.'O  West  Fifty-fourth  Street.  Aboul 
J<)0  friends,  relatives,  and  well-wishers 
from  the  general  public  were  present  for 
the  uriiciue  occasion.  Rows  of  temporary 
chairs  and  a  grand  pJano  had  been  placed 
limong-  the  presses,  steoreotyping,  map 
fcnakm,!?,  and  stereograph  machines,  and 
[the  other  pit^turesque  paraphernalia  of 
the  printing  plan  for  the  blind. 

At  a-.no  o'clock,  just  half  an  hour  late, 
>5enjaniin  Bernstehi,  Columbia,  '10,  Co- 
Unnbia~'ljaw"  Scliool,  'VJ,  a  member  of 
Chi  r-eta  Kappa,  a  practicing  lawyer,  and 
il'reaidenl  of  tlu>  chib,  railed  the  meeting 
to  ord'-r. 

"  This  oig-anization  was  founded  two 
years  ago  by  13r.  No  well  Perry,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  V;nivpr.slly  of  I-eipsic  and  now 
a  teacher  in  the  Scuool  for  th(-  Blind  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.,"  President  Bernstein  said. 
"  The  purpose  of  our  ohih  Is  to  study 
problems  relatins  to  Hie  l)lin<l,  and  to 
dissemina'.(!  reliable  information  about 
the  blind,  not  only  among  the, blind  tliem- 
fselves.  but  also  anioiii;.'  the  seeing  public." 
■  We  lake  the  position  that  no  mail 
knows  the  conditions  as  well  as  lie  who 
has  experienced  tliem.  The  pni)lic  lias 
received  a  wrons  impres.siou  cducerni/ig 
tlie  difficulties  and  possibilitie;;  of  the 
blind,  ,and  our  j>iirpose  is  to  ol)tain  just 
recognition." 

After  Dr.  .lolin  .S.  Yancie\  c  a  blind 
graduate  of  dhio  \\'eslevirTr*T'n1  vcraity 
in  tlie  class  of  '71.  who  received  his  Ph. 
D.  from  Tvvin  Valley  CoUese,  Ohio,  had 
played    n.   piano   compoBitJon   of   his   own. 


Lonta,-  a  paper,  etititiea  " The 
u..!:..  .vian  as  a  Traveler,"  written  by 
Albert  Ivuchlcr,  an  undergraduate  atj 
Cornell,  was  read  by  a  blind  feUow-clutt 
member,  because  the  author  could  not 
be  present.  He  wrote  interestingly  of  his 
experiences   abroad,    as   follows: 

"  The  best  way  to  leavn  a  foreign  lan- 
gnagre  is  to  go' where  It  Is  spoken,  and 
p.  blincV  man  is  not  hindered  by  lack  of 
sight  from  going  ahroad  and  learning. 
A  hlind  maa  can  also  enjoy  a  sea  voy- 
age To  he  sure,  he  cannot  enjoy  the 
magnificent  sunsets  and  sunrises  ^een  on 
"he  oeVan,  but  he  can  enjoy  tlie  henef»3 
to  his  health  and  the  advantage?  not 
denenderil  on  sight.  I  have  a  blind  irtcnu 
who    envoys    the    sea    and    owns    a    sail- 

""mu  m^■  travels  through  Switzerland  I 
enioved  the  scenery  as  well  as  the  peo- 
nVe  wh"  cculd  see.  To  be  sure,  the  blin^ 
man  cannot  see  it,  but  his  companions 
e\n  dV'-crib.-  it  in  such  a  way  that  he 
can  oniov  it.  I  enjoyed  the  boulevards 
^j"^"  p..lM^_and      also      the      good      wine. 

^^•^And^'what  a  thrill  T  felt  on  first  en 
le,  in"  Rome-  Who  would  not  be  awe- 
It  ruk  "n  nrst  standing  in  the  Coliseum 
or  feel  a  thrill  before  the  magnif,!cent 
temple  of  Vesta?  My  trip  to  tlie  cata- 
combs wis  also  very  interesting.  And  in 
Venice  I  fed  the  pigeons  In  St  M.'iKs 
Square.  Tliere  are  tl^ousands  of  pigeons 
there,  and  if  you  hold  out  your  hands 
with  some  corn  in  them  the  pigeons  will 
alight  on  your  arms." 
President  Bernstein  read  a  paper  on 
■  \n  Kdiicated  Woman  ^V  ithout  Sight - 
Her  T>imitations  and  Her  PossibilitleE, 
written  by  Miss  Cencvieve  (  aKield  a 
member  of  the  junior  class  at  Trinitv  (  o\- 
lege.  Miss  Calfleld  has  accepted  an  o'fer 
1  to  leach  the  blind  in  Japan  after  gradua- 

'  After  Miss  Klla  Maelennan.  a  blind  fvi-l. 
had  <Miiig  two  Hopp-s  by  MacDowell.  Mr. 
Keinstein  read  a  i>aner  of  his  own.  in 
which  he  reflected  seriouslv  on  th"  worU 
of  the  New  Tork  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  told  of  the  club's  efforts  to 
obtain  the  pa.s.^nge  of  a  bill  by  the  New 
,Voik  Legislature  for  the  eslaolishment  of 
a  Stale  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Such  a 
bill  had  passed  botli  houses  of  th^  l^cgls- 
iHluro  at  liie  last  session,  he  sa_id.  only 
In  meet  with  secret  opposition  by  the  New 
^  (H-k  Association,  being  finally  vetoed  b.v 
(;ov.  Di.v.  A  new  bill  will  be  mtroduced 
at    tiie  coming  session.  ,      ,.   i 

The  meeting  ended  with  a  paper  by  »  ai- 
viii  S  Clover,  n  senior  at  (  olumbia.  on 
j  •■  The'  True  Place  for  the  Seeing  in  the 
'work  for  the   Blind." 

.\molig  the  colleges  and  irniversitics  rep- 
resented In  the  club  are  rolumbia.  f  nr- 
uell,  .'^vraciisp.  Barnard,  Trinity.  I>eipi5ig, 
I  and   Ohio  Wesleyan. 


BLIND  GIRL  WINS  PHI  BETA 
KAPPA    HONORS:    MISS    CATH- 
ERINE GENIN  BURKE, 
One    of    the    Nineteen    Graduates    of 
Barnard  College  to  Be  Elected  to  the 
Scholastic     Fraternity,     Her    Mother 
Ha-dng  Done  the  General  Reading  to 
Her,  While  Miss  Burke  Took  Her  Own 
Lecture    Notes    With    a    Stylus    and 
Wrote  Her  Examinations  on  a  Type- 
writer. 


A 


CM  l^^^Q    11/.       fi'frr,  rA    H^r/lU 
P*  ■      Bll^hd     Stadent     Honored. 

(.SPEriALTO  THE  RErOHD-HERALD.] 
CjirfAXA.  111..  M.iy  TO  W.  D.  Farthfne  of 
Odti.  JU..  8  blind  stiirtpnt  nf  thp  rnllegp  of  law  of 
the^TiiiTprslty  of  Illinois,  wns  today  Inittatrd  irto 
the  Order  of  the  Coif,  honorary  law  fraternity. 
High  80ho>lar»hip  Is  a  reqni.sife.  FarthinB  h«s 
passed  the  ?talp  har  examination.  Chief  Justlae 
Dunn  of  I  he  Suiireme  Court  was  aiiother  initiate. 
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COLUMBIA'S  BIG  LAW  CLASS! 

giyes     Will     Be     Awarded     Thi 
?ek  to  138  Out  of  151  Students^ 

I     Ga'vin   Glover,    who   is   blind,   will   be 
I  the  happiest  graduate  when  he  receives 
his   diploma   as    a    Bachelor   of   Arts   in 
Columbia  University.  He  is  a  Kentuckian 
and  until  a  few  years  ago  lived  in  Louis- 
ville  and   attended    the    school    for   the  I 
blind    there.      When    he    came    to    New 
York  he  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
inRtitiitinp   {{jj-  tiio  blin*-l»ere,   aT9D  be- 
comlnt;    ju    cjJpti't.^^iiiino    tuner    and    a 
splendid    pianist   and   organist.      He   en- 
tered Columbia  University  in  the  Fall  of, 
190a      He   is -24    years   old,    has   an    at-; 
tractive    personality,    is    reserved    and ' 
modest,  but  possesses  a  sprightly  sense  I 
of  humor. 

Glover  is  the  fifth  blind  man  to  be 
.graduated  from  (Columbia  since  the  J 
founding  of  the  in.stitution.  __^ 


in    a    college,     fcrlover   is    the    third    blir- 
I  student  that   Columbia   has   graduatefl    1 
the  last  three  years. 


MANY   KEYS  AT  COLUMBIA  I 

Twenty-one  Seniors  Elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,   . 

It   was  announced   yestei-day  that  from  | 
the  graduating  class  of  130  men  who  will 
receive  the  Bachelor's  Degree  from  Colum- 
\  bla  University  on  Wednesday  twenty  have 
I  been    elected    to    Phi    Beta    Kappa.      One 
member    of    the    class     was    elected    last 
I  February,    so    that    the    class    of    '13    has 
I'really    twenty-one    members    in    Phi    Beta 
Kappa,  the  largest  number  so  far  admit- 
ted at  Columbia. 

Among  those  chosen  were  Jacob  Llp- 
schultz,  Allen  B.  Crow,  Jay  Leo  Roth- 
schild. David  H.  Mo.'Jkowitz,  Albert  Levitt, 
Klbridge  Colby,  George  Forrest  Butter- 
worth,  jr..  Nathan  C.  House,  Frederic  D. 
Zenian,  Abraham  Kroll,  Allen  De  Forest 
Smith.  Plncus  F.  Hirshcopf,  Eugene  Klein, 
J.  Malcolm  Bird.  James  Wilford  Foote, 
Milton  Kadison.  Clarence  L.  Lewis,  Ralph 
Colp,  Charles  H.  Chase  and  C.  S.  Glover, 
the  J»UiMiaJX>ember  of  the  class. 


I  \ 
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Blind  Student  from  Louisville 
l^^^Wins  High  Honor  at  Columbia 
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BUND  COLUMBIA  SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC  HONOR 


MittrWho  Succeeded  in  Spite  of 

Handicap  Plans  Career 

as  a  Teacher. 

Of  the  two  thousand  or  more  students 
who  will  receive  degrees  from  Columbia 
University  Wednesday  Carlton  S.  Glover,, 
who  will  get  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  probatjly  has  put  the  most  hard 
work  into  getting  an  education,  for  he  Is 
totally  blind.  He  has  been  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  in  spite  of  this  handicap. 

Glover,    who    is   a   native   of   Louisville, 
has    been    living   with    relatives   at    No.    4 
Adrian    avenue,    Marble    Hill,    throughout 
his  college  course.     He  entered   Columbia 
in  the  fall  of  1909,  graduating  in  the  regu-/ 
lar  time  which  the  ordinary  student  with 
his  full  live  senses  takes  to  do  the  work. 
Teaching     is     the     cai'cer     Glover     has 
picked  for  himself.    He  has  specialized  in 
English  in  his  college  work,   an«4  cxptjets 
to   teach    that    subject   In    a    high    school. 
It    has   been   Impossible   for   Gldver   to  do 
his   college   work  in   the  way  C'f  an  ordi- 
nary   student,    and    he    has   belen    assisted 
I  In  preparing  his  lessons  by  rdaders,   who 
I  are  provided  by  the  state,  which   for  the 
last  six   or   seven   years   has  allowed   $300 
'  to  ea_ph   blind  student  pursuing  a  course 


Calvin  S.  Glover,  Despite  His  Handi- 
cap, Is  Elected  to  Phi  Beta 
'  Kappa. 


Among  the  names  of  those  to  be  elected 
to  the  high  honors  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Columbia  this  week  appears  that  of  Calvin 
9.  Glover,  a  blind  student.  The  students 
ire  elected  to  this  honorary  fraternity 
miy  for  the  highest  attainment  In  studies 
ind  It  Is  only  twenty  men  out  of  a  class  of 
fnore  than  o»e  iiu»dr«.J  and  fifty  who  can 
achieve  to  this  pinnacle.  It  is  therefore  a 
remarkable  feat  when  a  student  who  has 
had  to  fight  his  way  against  the  handicap 
of  total  blindness  Is  elected  to  the  ranks 
of  honor  students. 

Mr.  Glover,  who  Is  twenty-four  years 
old,  Is  the  second  blind  man  to  receive  this 
honor  at  Columbia  University.  The  first 
man  to  be  elected  was  Abraham  Berln- 
stein,  who  had  a  remarkable  career  at  the 
Morningside  Heights  Institution.  But  his 
distinct  success  has  been  well  emulated  by 
Mr.  Glover.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Glover  make 
his  mark  in  his  studies,  and  especially  In 


courses  In  music  under  Frank  E.  Ward, 
associate  director  of  music  at  Columbia, 
but  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar men  in  his  class. 

The  honor  that  Is  to  be  conferred  on 
Glover  on  Wednesday,  however,  has 
not  come  without  a  long,  hard  strug- 
gle on  his  part.  Glover  was  born 
blind.  In  Louisville,  Ky.  He  showed 
great  talent  for  music,  and  every  op- 
portunity was  offered  to  him  to  assist 
him  In  grasping  the  technique  of  the  organ 
and  piano.  Before  his  majority  was 
reached  he  had  attracted  attention  for  his 
finished  execution. 

Glover's  one  ambition  seems  to  be  to 
become  proficient  to  a  high  degree  In 
music,  and  It  was  with  this  object  In 
view  that  he  selected-  Columbia  ITni- 
verslty.  In  spite  of  his  blindness  he 
was  not  discouraged  by  the  authorities 
from  entering  the  university,  for 
Glover  is  the  fifth  blind  man  to  re- 
ceive a  degree   from   there. 

Upon  entering  the  university  Glover  spe- 
cialized In  music,  although  he  also  took 
a  full  course  of  studies.  He  was  assisted 
In  his  studying  by  having  some  one  read 
to  him,  but  he  also  did  a  great  deal  of 
reading  from  raised  type.  He  makes  up 
In  hla  hearing  for  his  lack  of  sight.  One 
of  his  specialties  Is  tuning  pianos.  He  has 
earned  many  a  penny  timing  pianos  on 
Morningside  Heights  and  Is  always  se- 
lected to  tune  the  pianos  In  Hartly  and 
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CALVIN    5.  OUOVER, 


Jvlngston  halls,   the  university  dormlto- 


'HONOR  COLUMBIA  SENIORS. 


Twenty  of  the  senior  class  at  Columbia 
University  have  been  elected  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  fraternity,  according  to  re- 
ports heard  yesterday.  This  is  the  high- 
est honor  in  that  line  to  which  an  under- 
graduate student  can  attain  and  is 
awarded  for  exceptional  efficiency  in 
■studies.  None  of  Columbia's  leading  ath- 
letes appears  on  the  list. 

These  seniors  were  elected:— Jacob  Lip- 
schultze,  Allen  B.  Crow,  J.  Leo  Rothschild, 
David  H.  Maskowitz,  Albert  Levitt,  El- 
brldge  Colb}',  George  Forrest  Butter- 
worth,  Nathan  House,  Frederic  Zeman, 
Abraham  Kroll,  Allen  De  Forest  Smith. 
Pincus  F.  Hirschoff,  Eugene  Klein,  J.  Mal- 
colm Bird,  James  Wilford  Foote,  Milton 
Kadison,  Clarence  L.  Lewis,  Ralph  Colp, 
Charles  H.  Chase  and  Calvin  a  Glover. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Phi  Bet 
Kappa  fraternity  at  Columbia  thi^  after 
noon,  followed  by  a  banquet.  Felix  "' 
Shelling,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  o: 
Pennsylvania,  will  deliver  the  annual  a 
dress.  . 
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COLUMBIA  GRADUATE  BUND. 
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Glover    Is    Near    Head    of 

His  Class. 

Blind  since  he  was  €  years  old,  Calvin 
S.  Glover  is  a  graduate  from  Columbia 
University.  He  is  near  the  head  of  his 
class,  with  honors  in  practically  all  of  his 
studies.  Glover  is  the  fourth  blind  man 
who  has  been  graduated  from  Columbia 
In  the  last  three  years  and  his  record  Is 
the  best  He  was  nearly  the  first  man  in 
his  class   to   be   elected   to  the  honorary 


Phi  Betta  Kappa  society.  | 

Glover  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ken-  , 
tucky,  twenty-three  years  ago.  He  passed 
through  the  elementary  and  high  school 
course  in  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  entered  Columbia  College 
In  the  fall  of  1909  for  the  degree  of , 
bachelor  of  arts.  | 

Glover  naturally  has  been  unable  to ' 
study  as  the  normal  members  of  his 
class,  but  by  means  of  an  annual  fund  of 
$300,  which  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  every  blind  student  In  the  State, 
he   has  been   enabled   to  hire   readers. 

Glover    intends    to    teach    English    and 
perhaps  music,  beginning  next  fall. 

"If  the  people  would  only  realize  that 
a  blind  man  has  developed  his  senses  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  can  concentrate 
far  better  than  the  man  with  eyes,  theV^ 
would  not  have  this  foolish  predjudij# 
against  blind  people,"   said  Glover.       "^ 
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Calvin  Glover  Will  Visit  Louis- 
ville On  His  Return  From 
Jacksonville. 


Calvin  Glover,  the  Louisville  blind 
boy,  who  recently  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  with  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors,  is  to  be  sent  by 
the  governors  of  a  blind  school  in 
New  York  City  to  attend  a  conven- 
tion of  the  blind  in  Jacksonville*  Fla., 
between  June  21  and  23.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  principal  of  the, 
school  and  will  report  the  doing's  of 
the   convention. 

After  the  Jacksonville  convention 
he  will  make  a  short  visit  in  Louis- 
ville. Professors  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  also  some  of  those  at  the 
New  York  School  for  the  Blind,  to- 
gether with  the  publishers  of 
Ziegeler's  Magazine,  a  monthly  pub- 
lication devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
blind,  are  taking  great  Interest  in  the 
Louisville  boy,  and  apparently  very 
shortly  he  is  to  be  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  his  edu- 
cation   and    training. 

Mr.  Glover  did  not  enter  Colum- 
bia University  directly  after  finishing 
his  work  in  the  Klentucky  In.stitute 
for  the  Blind  in  Louieville.  He  en- 
tered the  New  York  Blind  School,  the 
best  endowed  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  graduated  there  with 
high  honors.  It  was  after  taking  the 
course  in  that  school  that  he  entered 
Columbia   University.  ^^ 
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Graduated    Last    Week    With 

High   Honors  in   Class 

of  1913 
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HEY  HAD  NO  ADVANTAGES 


|ln  Spite    |t    Tbeir    Handicap, 

Were  Forced  to  Keep  Up 

With  Classes. 


Among  the  853  young  men  and  women 
who  received  their  diplomas  as  gradu- 
ates from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
TBuia  last  Thui-sday  there  were  none 
who  appreciated  the  recognition  more 
than  two  young  men,  who,  although 
handicapped  by  blindness,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  through  four  years  of 
college  life,  carrying  with  them  the  fly- 
ing colors  of  triumph.  One  of  them  will 
return  next  year  and  pursue  a  prize 
fellowship.  The  two  who  have  set  their 
faces  toward  the  attaiunient  of  a  higher 
education  are  John  S.  Heyse  and  Leon- 
ard C.  Rambler,  proteges  of  the  Peun- 
sylvaniaTnstitute  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  at  Overbrook.  Both  were 
awarded  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Both  were  students  together  in  the  lat- 
ter institution  and  both  ran  nip-and-tuck 
for  tlie  scholar.ship  which  was  won  by 
BO  narrow  a  margin  by  Heyse  that  the 
institution  paid  the  expenses  of  Rambleij 
for  his  course.  ._  1 

All  through  their  course  at  the  UW' 
Tersity  both  yoimg  men  showed  a  re-' 
markable  determination  to  "make  good." 
Patient  and  painstaking,  content  only 
with  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  they 
Boon  won  for  themselves  the  interest  of 
their  fellow-students  and  instructors.  Al- 
though confronted  by  unusual  difficul- 
ties, they  pursued  their  studies  without 
receiving  concessions  of  any  nature. 
They  had  the  same  difficulties  to  over- 
come as  the  normal  student  and  they  not 
only  overcame  them,  but  passed  their 
examinations  with  averages  among  the 
highest. 

Wrote  on  Typewriters. 

The  courses  taken  up  by  the  two 
yotmg  men  were  among  the  most  ditii- 
cult.  In  mathematics,  for  instance,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  student  often  to 
have  in  mind  diagrams  while  solving 
problems  in  trigonometry  and  geometry. 
Taking  their  fingers  the  instructors 
traced'  the  diagrams  on  paper  for  them, 
and,  with  only  this  to  place  it  before 
their  minds,  they  wont  about  solving 
the  problem.  During  the  four  years 
they  attended  the  University  they  con- 
tinued to  live  at  the  Overbrook  institu- 

jtion,  where  they  still  received  the  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  of  their  for- 
mer   teachers.    All    their    reading    was 

idone  for  them  by  the  teachers  and  their 

i  writing  was  done  by  themselves  on 
typewriters.  „ 

I     Heyse,  while  a  student  of  the  Penn- 


Bylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction  ot 
the  Blind,  won  n  nunibpr  of  prizos, 
finally  capturing  the  school's  university 
scholarship.  In  June,  lltl^,  he  received 
a  cash  prize  for  the  host  essay  on  a 
thoine  of  intellectual  philosophy,  the 
subject  beiuK  "The  Theory  of  Sympa- 
thy in  EuKlish  Ethics,"  as  advanced  by 
David  Hnuie,  Adam  Smith.  John  Stuart 
Mills  and  Sutherland.  Apain  in  this 
yejir  he  was  awarded  the  Harrison  Fel- 
lowship in  Philosophy,  which  conditions 
the  recipient  to  pursue  philosophy  as  a 
major  study  while  the  minor  studies 
may  be  elect  '  o.  Heyse  chose  as  his 
minor  study  higher  mathematics  in 
which  he  already  is  remarkably  pro- 
ficient. 

Elected  to  Fraternity. 

As  a  student  of  the  Overbrook  insti- 
tution. Rambler  ran  abreast  of  Heyse  in 
his  studies.  When  the  latter  won  the 
scholarship  Fowler  missed  by  such  a 
narrow  margin  that  the  institution  sent 
lum  also  to  the  university.  He  pur- 
sued a  literary  course  in  the  Ovei-brook 
school  and  when  he  entered  the  univer- 
sity he  continued  to  devote  eon.siderable 
interest  to  this  subject.  He  was  one  of 
the  H  out  of  t'>8  who  were  elected  to 
the  society  of  Phi  Beta  i\.appa,  an  hon- 
orary academic  fraternity  where  the 
conditions  of  membership  depend  upon 
the  applicant's  general  scholarship. 

As  a  musician  Rambler  is  an  accom- 
plished organist.  Both  young  men  are 
e3(pert  at  the  tuning  of  musical  instru- 
ments, having  an  unusually  developed 
sense  of  note  quality. 
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FOWLER  WANTS  TO  WORK 
iE  AMONG  BUlifl  IN  GERMANY 


After     "Seeing"     Foreign     Country, 

Sightless  Syracuse  Man  Is 

Anxious  to  Return. 

— ■ — » 

John  Fowler,  the  blind  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University,  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  America  after  several  months' 
travel  in  Europe,  thinks  he  would  like 
to  return  to  Germany  to  live. 

"It  is  Mr.  Fowler's  ambition,"  said  J. 
Russell  Paine  who  was  the  young  man's 
i  traveling  companion,  last  night,  "to  com- 
plete his  studies  here  and  as  soon  as  he 
can,  return  to  Germany  and  take  up  work 
among   the  blind. 

"We  got  around  just  as  though  we  had 
four  eyes  iiisiead  of  hut  two,"  doo'..'jred 
JStr.  Paine.  "In  fact,  Mr.  Fowler  often 
made  short  journeys  by  rail  alone.  These 
were  mostly  in  Germany,  the  land  he 
likes  so   well. 

"The  best  thing  we  saw  abroad,  and  I 
say  'we  saw'  because  Mr.  Fowler  saw 
with  my  eyes,  was  the  bulletin  announc- 
ing the  victory  of  the  Syracuse  crew  at 
Poughkeepsie." 

"Everybody  over  there  In  the  manu- 
facturing business,"  Mr.  Paine  said,  'is 
watching  with  interest  the  progress  of  the 
tariff  revision.  President  Wilson  seems  to 
be  a  general  favorite  among  the  people  of 
European  countries.  The  foreigners  all 
seem     to     have     learned     our     expression 


'Time  is  Money.'  " 

Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Fowler  sailed  from 
New  York  March  18.  They  vfslted  Algiers, 
lUIy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium.  Holland   and   England. 

Mr.  Fowler  came  as  far  as  Lowville,  his 
home,  with  Mr.  Paine.  He  will  not  returru 
to    Syracuse    until    the    beginning    of    tMf 
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BLl  FitESHMAN 
PROVES  A  MARVEL 

Makes  an  Enviable  Record  in 
j    ^s  First  Year  at  Tufts 
Col'ege. 


The  student  who  la  tempted  to  shirk 
at  Tufts  College  finds  an  hourly  rebuke 
In  Donald  Whitney  Wheaton,  freshman, 
blind  from  hlrth.  He  can  barely  distin- 
guish daylight  from  dark,  but  has  made 
for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  in 
class  attendance  and  study. 

"Don"  cannot  read  the  ordinary  school 
books,  and  turns  to  the  raised  letter  sys. 
tem  for  his  sources  of  Information.  All 
of  his  essays  and  themes  are  written 
on  a  typewriter  with  the  "sight  system" 
—a  strange  paradox. 

Wheaton  Is  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
campus.  Every  student  and  professor 
seems  to  have  a  close  acquaintance  with 
ilm,  and  he  calls  most  of  them  by  name. 
The  paths  and  winding  roads  about  the 
jollege  have  been  learned  by  persistent 
«tudy,  and  he  walks  rapldTy  and  surely, 
"as  walks  a  man  who  knows  his 
ground." 

He  is  a  special  student  In  history  and 
English,  and  his  classroom  work  is  re- 
•narkable.  It  Is  asserted  that  other  stu- 
Jents  Pit  In  awe  before  his  powers  of 
jxpression  and  use  of  pure  English.  He 
Is  a  leader  of  both  the  history  courses. 
Dr.  Edwin  Cortland  Bolles,  "the  grand 
old  man  of  Tufts,"  who  is  very  nearly 
blind,  has  Wheaton  in  English  history, 
and  frequently  comments  on  his  work. 
Prof.  Albert  H.  Gilmore  is  in  charge  of 
the  course  In  English  composition. 

The  boy  lives  at  Paige  Hall,  and  he  Is 
usually  the  centre  of  an  interesting 
group  of  students  when  at  the  hall.  His 
two  chief  assistants  are  Loukas  N. 
Coussoule.  '17,  of  Sparta.  Greece,  who 
came  to  Tufts  last  year  knowing  hardly 
a  word  of  English,  and  Arthur  B.  Cooko. 
•18,  of  Waltham. 

Scarce  a  college  activity  goes  on  at 
which  Wheaton  is  not  present.  He  take.s 
an  active  part  in  all  the  undertakinss 
of  the  undergraduates  with  aboundin-,' 
enthusiasm.  He  w.is  a  candidate  for 
the  glee  club  last  lall  and  survived  tlu> 
first  three  cuts.  He  is  now  asso- 
,  elate  member  of  that  organization.  Diir- 
I  Ing  the  junior  day  celebration  last  week 
'he  w.as  a  clown  in  the  "hoiTlble  paradit" 
land  was  awarded  third  prize  by  tho 
judges. 
^nJi/'heaton    is    a    native    "*    A<w»irtpn 


across  the  bay  from  San  Fi  ;incisco,  Cal 
Jifcncl  his  eaily  training  was  received 
'the  California  Institute  for  the  Blin 
%Iilch  he  attended  for  several  years.  .' 
"the  age  of  14  years,  he  came  to  Bosto 
and  entered  the  Perkln^^^wliiiMli 
the^BUnd.  where  be  studied  four  year% 
previous  to  his  entering  Tufts  last  fa4f 
He  iost  his  .mother  March  15,  and  t 
shock  was  a  terrible  one  for  the  boj 
for  she  had  been  his  constant  coifi- 
panion.  But  his  indomitable  persist- 
ence carried  him  over  this  ordeal,  and 
he  has  tried  to  sink  his  sadness  in  his 
work. 


Donald  Whitney  Wheaton 


ii>  Bast  because  of  the  better'^ 
fa>ili!K.s  for  study  otTored  blind  here.  ' 
^  It  Is  his  Intention  to  return  to  Califor-  I 
'  Dla  at  the  cIols  of  bUooUese  court*,  | 
land  he  p'^ns  to  take^|pTPiihlng  of  hi; 
I  tory  in  ttio  school  for  the  blind  whei 
ho  tlrst  Mtterded. 

Modestly,  he  says:  "I  am  gl^d  that 
came  to  Tufts  to  study,  for  the  spirit  i 
democracy  and  good  fellowship  Is  almo; 
Ideal.  I  F( '^m  to  know  everybody  a 
ready.  It  Is  lor  that  \  ery  ron.ion  thi 
I  did  not  go  to  a  larger  Institution  f( 
T  wanted  to  get  eteas  up  tn  th»  r.>y\..^ 


-l' 


|®Ij?  Jlonha  i>d|ool  ?|pralh 

FEBRUARY,  1914 


A  LAW  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  New 


j  r..^-:  jnr'-^    (    n  n  n      /  < ,  jl^i^.,^ 


Se  Ptr  .    (o  .   'S  f-^- 


York  and  becoming  operative  last 
April  gives  three  hundred  dollars 
to  every  deaf  or  blind  student  in 
actual  attendance   at   a   college, 
university,    technical   or   profes- 
sional   school  located  within  the 
state  and  authorized   by  law   to 
grant  degrees.     This  money  is  to 
aid  the  blind  students  in  employ- 
ing   readers    and    to    aid    deaf 
students  in  receiving  instruction 
necessary  for  securing  their  de- 
grees.    This  is  a  very  commend- 
able law  and  is  a  great  boon  to 
those  ambitious  and  persevering 
students  who  graduate  from  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
and  who  desire  to  minimize  their 
affliction  and  rise  to  work  out  in 
life  something  worth  living  for. 
It    seems    rather   unfair  to   the 
deaf    graduates    however    that 
they   are    constrained  to   attend 
some  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion   within  the  borders   of   the 
state  when  Gallaudet  College   is 
so  thoroughly  equipped  for  a  col- 
legiate course.      We  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Gallaudet   College 
authorities   take   some  steps  to- 
wards having  this  law  so  amended  that  the 
deaf  students  who  desire  may  matriculate  at 
the    college    and   receive   the   benefits   of 
the  state  scholarship  offered  to  the  students 
who  attend  the  state  institutions.     This  is 
only  fair  and  just  to  the  deaf  boys  and  girls 
of  the  state. 


Bimd^^llary  Melvin  Wins 
Bryn  Mawr  Scholarship 
In  Class  of  Eighty-Five 


Without  Eyesight;  Since  Childhood,  Hartford    Girl    Overcomes 
Handicap — High  Honors   at  a   Baltimore    College   and   Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Election. 


Miss  Mary  Melvin  of  No.  70  Ann 
Street,  blind,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Nan- 
nie Melvin,  woman  protective  of- 
ficer in  this  city  and  sister  of  Miss 
Ann  Melvin,  juvenile  probation  of- 
ficer in  police  court,  has  won  a 
scholarship  at  Bryn  Mawr '  college 
and  will  take  up  her  course  there 
on  September  27.  Miss  Melvin  has 
been  blind  since  a  childhood  illness, 
but  has  overcome  the  handicap.  In 
a    class    of    eighty-flv©    at      Goucher, 


college,  in  Baltimore,  Miss  Melvin 
won  highest  honors  and  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  election  although  the  other 
members  of  the  class  possessed 
eyesight.  Sh©  has  an  A.  B.  degree 
and  will  endeavor  at  Bryn  Mawr  to 
secure  a  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  a 
course    of   three    years. 

She  will  have  to  engage  a  reader 
to  read  to  her  the  book  work  as- 
signed, but  is  able  to  attend  lec- 
tures and  take  notes  without  aid. 
Miss  Melvin,  like  her  mother  and 
sister,  will  specialize  in  social  serv- 
ice   work. 


o  n 


11  by>|(jghbanks  providing  for 
ders  for  bliri^  students,  was  recom- 
mended for  passage  by  the  House 
committee  of  theywhole  this  morning. 

,  The  bill  was-  79mi.  luled  to  restrict  the 
state  aid  to  Wjid^Wdents  to  those 
from  accredited  MlTstitutions  of .  higher 
learning  in  the  state  of  Kansas.     The 

i  bill  provides  that  each  blind  student 
who  graduates  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity and  wishes  to  pursue  further 
studies  of  higher  scientific  of  other 
courses,  shall  bejjroxdded  with  a  reader 
wlif>*i!W!l'(V  be  pafd,  i30fl__a_ypai- 


h' 


i^i:-. 


and  fhe  t.  aclcrS.  ©tdn  Fi:in!c  ( 
Wren  )iss  bocn  very  kind  to  me,  an 
Prof.  A'i«1ie\vs  hrs  tal  Jrt  I'MitlcuUu'  cftl 
t<>  make  arrangements  that  will  euai 
my  'Cellar*." 


STOOENT  1|L  ID 


MR.  BLADES  AND  MISS  BEER  AN- 
NOUNCE ENGAGEMENT. 


"Blind  Parson"  Has  Worked  His  Way 

Through  College — Bride-to-Be 

Graduates  in  1917. 


Leslie  Blades,  kiio\vn  at  the  Univer- 
sity as  the  "blind  parson,"  a  graduate 
last  jear,  and  Miss  IMartlia,  Beer,  a 
member  of  tho  class  of  1917,  have  an« 
no  line  ed  their  engag-enient,  the  a.a| 
nouncement  creating  considerable  inter-' 
est  iu   University  circlCsS. 

Mr.  Blades,  ■who  i.'j  totally  oand,  is 
earning  his  college  expenses  by  assisting 
in  tho  English  departmeut.  at  the  Uni- 
.versity  while  taking  a  post-graduate 
course,  and  holds  religious  services  in 
neighboring  towns. 

Miss  Beer  i-s  a  daughter  of  W.  A. 
Beer,  formerly  of  this  city,  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  state  normal  school  at 
Areata,  Cal.  Mr.  Blades'  home  is  in 
San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Mr.  Blades  has  attracted  considera- 
ble attention  recentlj'  on  account  of  hi.'i 
magazine  articles  on  psj-chological  ex- 
periments conducted     by    him    at    the 

niversity.  -,  .jg. 


Cx^Tcber       I.      J  9// 

BLIND  STUDENT  ENTERS  PENN 

Earfllimer.   of^Wimamsport,   is  Can- 

^date  for  Degree  in  Arts  and 

Science  Course 

AUh(|ngh  tutallw  bli|n(l,  Kcrl  Miller, 
\\,  son  qf  ilrsi  Augusta  Miller. 
Isp^rt,  «a..*W  entered   the   Ur.i- 


'enWfyivania. 

■for  a  degree   in   the  arts 
he    will    speclaliz<i 


course. 


nlnetea 
Williaii     ,. 
vcrsit:-!  (JT« 

A   caf 
and 
in  zoolj^^. 

"I    plln    to    go    into    everything    I    ca:i 
In     the     life     of     the     university,"     said 
Miller.     "Eventually,    I    hope    to    fit   my- ; 
self  for  some  kind  of  Journalistic  work,  j 
or    for   teaching   history."  \ 

The  Williamsport  boy  will  write  Ills  \ 
examinations  and  quizzes  on  a  type-  ; 
writer  he  carries  about.  Notes  at  his  1 
class  lectures  will  be  taken  In  the  ] 
Braille  .system  of  writing  for   the  blind. 

Miller  was  graduated  from  the  Wii-  \ 
liam.>!port    High    School,    standing    hig!-.. 


dosra^^  /V^?^     Th ^  1/^  h f 
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BLlNBSIUDEtH^^ 
STUDIES  ZOOLOGY 

By  United   Press.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  30  —  A  blind 
student  specializing  in  a  scientific  sub- 
ject and  working  his  way  through  col- 
jege  is  the  hero  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Earl  Miller,  19  years  old. 
of  p  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  studying  zool- 
ogy by  the  sense  of  touch.  Not  content 
with  attempting  to  accomplisii  this  feat 
by  identifying  bugs,  fish  and  other  an- 
imal life  by  means  of  his  supersensitive 
fingers,  Miller  in'.ends  to  take  a  com- 
plete course  in  physical  education. 

In  his  classes  Miller  takes  notes  by 
punching  holes  in  stripa  of  paper,  whichi 
];ie  later.  rp^dW  liiynt»iiirli  n  ^^w.,.-,..,. —     J 


Alfied  Loslnskey.  now  Ifl,  has  been 
blind  since  his  birth.  Still  he  is'  the' 
most  I  I  III  iililiJ^i  iiiMllPTil  iilm  ever  en-, 
rolled  at—P'BfSham  College,  New  York.j 
His  mastery  of  Greek  has  been  won- 
derful and  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  music.  His  rank  as  a  scholar 
is  extraordinarily  high  even  if  he  had  i 
the  use  of  his  eyes. 


f  a  f        P  ■e  c  t  m  Df  r     JA^     1 1  iA^ 


T^A-e        Co  lor^J o      l-nj^-/. 


A/A/»o/»     /j^   /y^/ 


The  followinf^-  from  the  Ei'diiiu/  TclcgrapJi  of 
Cohtrado  .Springs  tells  the  .story  of  our  blind  hoy, 
Frank  Aloliley,  now  a  student  at  Colorado  Collei^e, 
better  than  a  whole  column  of  ordinary  matter  would 
tell  it.  Frank  has  no  sij^ht  and  is  no  jjenius  along  anv 
special  line,  but  he  has  some  gray  matter,  and  he 
works  it.     We  are  proud  of  him. 

l-"or  the  first  lime  in  the  historj-  of  higher  education  in 
Colorado,  a  blind  man  lias  won  the  key  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa — 
the  highest  scholastic  honor  awarded  to  students  in  any 
institution.  The  honor  goes  to  Frank  Mobley,  a  senior  at 
Colorado  College,  v.'ho  has  gone  thru  four  years  of  college 
work  v/ithout  once  seeing  the  printed  page  of  a  text-book 
or  the  faces  of  his  companions  in  class  room  and  on  the 
campus. 

Frank  Mobley  is  blind — totally  blind,  wiihout  chance 
for  recovery.  Yet.  despite  this  handicap,  he  has  faced  the 
seeming  impossible — and  now  he  has  won  out.  Thru  four 
long  years  he  has  answered  the  roll  call  in  classes.  For 
four  years  he  has  listened  to  the  voices  of  his  professors 
whose  faces  he  could  not  see.  For  four  years  his  sensitive 
finger  tips  have  given  him  the  information  his  eyes  refused. 
Todaj-  he  wears  the  key  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

On   the  campus   Frank   Mobley   was   not   dilfcrent    from 


l" 


his  fellows.  It  there  was  a  football  game  or  an  athletic 
contest,  he  was  there.  If  there  were  college  activities,  he 
attended.  And  to  see  him  at  the  game  or  on  tlie  campus  the 
stranger  would  never  guess  his  handicap.  For  he  was 
cheerful  and  happy;  he  made  his  way  about  freely  and  with- 
out assistance;  he  laughed  and  chatted,  gossiped  and  enjoyed 
life  with  the  rest  of  the  students,  and  today  there  is  none  to 
begrudge  him  the  honor  he  has  hone.^tly  won. 
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BLINDED  VETKRAN 

WINS  KNOPF  PRIZE 


Sentner's  "Cobblestones"  Carries  off 
Award  at  Columbia 

NEW  YORK,  Deo.  8— David  Sentner, 
who  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  while 
serving  with  the  27th  division  on  the 
Hindenburg  line  and  who  Is  rapidly 
going-  blind  In  the  other,  today  was 
awarded  the  Knopf  prize  for  the  best 
book  written  by  a  Columbia  under- 
graduate during   the   year. 

The  prlre-winnlng  book  was  "Cob- 
blestones," a  book  of  verse.  Sentner 
was  a  founder  of  the  Columbia  Come 
Back  Club,  comprising  800  wounded  war 
veterans  studying  at  the  university. 


U^/^  c -^a  r» r^  A?  a  -yj  ,  <»<^  ^  e  rrg 
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WHERE  TfflSKFrirWIEC=? 

"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
Way"  runs  the  old  ,savv,  and  the  truth 
of  th*  saying  is  demonstrated  now  j 
and  again  with  startling  emphasis. 
Two  sisters,  Katherine  and  Agnes 
Burke,  want  a  college  education,  and 
are  getting  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one  is  32  and  the  other  33  years  old— 
and  both  are  blind.  Yet  they  are 
taking  lull  courses  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  our- 
Belves  bound  by  circumstances,  what 
an  inspiration  is  offered  by  these  in- 
trepid sisters!  Several  years  past  the 
ege  of  their  fellow-students,  and 
hampered  by  lack  of  sight,  they  are 
hot  at  all  dismayed.  The  saying 
•'You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down" 
Will  hav<;  to  be  revised.  It  is  just  as 
true  that  "You  can't  keep  a  good 
woman  down."  May  the  Burke  sis- 
ters rncet  with  the  best  of  good  for-; 


Bos  Ton    Mass.   ,  Amer/cAJi 


AND    THE    BLIND 
SHALL   SEEI 
David     Sentner,      war- 
blinded  Columbia  Uni- 
▼ergity     student,     who 


Knopf  prize  for  his 
fir«t  literary  effort, 
"Cobb]eatones,"a  book 
of  verse.  Blinded  while 
fighting  on  "Hinden- 
burg  line"  with  A.  JE. 
F.  Member  of  class  of 
^923.  (K.) 


flA?^ 


BUND  PUPIL  STUDIES  STAR^ 

— • — -        y  ^  (i 

Pello^v     .stuflenia     Kea.1     l.^,uon»     to 
>!ophoinore   at    Ann    Arbor. 

[By  The  Associaied  Press  ] 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  Dec.  30.-Blind  from 
birth,  with  his  conception  of  the  heavens 
formpd  by  descriptions  from  others 
Joseph  Caldwell  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  i«  studv- 
Ing  astronomy  at  the  UnlverBity  of  Mir'hi- 
gan  in  order  that  he  may  meet  the  scien- 
tificnl  requirements  to  permit  him  to  be 
graduated  from  the  college  of  literature 
science    au.l    .jrts. 

Caldwell,  a  sophomorff  and  4g  j-oar«  old 
is  doubly  handicapped.  In  addition  to  his 
blmdne.ss.  he  iacks  the  mechanical  aids 
for  the  study  of  astronomy.  Blind  stu- 
dents of  astronomy  are  so  rare  that  there 
are  no  textbooks  with  raised  type.  There- 
fore  he  depends  upon  fellow  students  to 
read  his  lessj)  s  to  him.  ;i,->  orolicieu:  iias 
he  become,  hin  professors  sav,  that  he 
frequently  memorizes  a  lesson  by  hearln' 
it  read  only  a  few  times.  "  '^ 

In  addition  to  astronomy,  Caldwell  Is 
studying  psychology,  German.  French 
and  Italian.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
adept  students  In  his  classes. 


Th^     Pub  h.  Ae/.  V    iVeen  I  y . 


War  Veteran  Wins  Knopf  Prize 

A  PARTIALLY  blind  war  veteran  i.s  the 
first  winner  of  the  Knopf  prize  for  the  best 
book  written  by  a  Columbia  undergraduate  dur- 
ing the  year,  "Cobblestones."  David  Sentner  is 
the  author,  blind  in  one  eve  and  rapidly  losing 
die  sight  of  the  c/ther  eye.  Mr.  Sentner, 'a  mem- 
ber of  the  Columbia  class  of  ic,.\3,  served  two 
years  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Division,  A.  E.  F., 
and  was  severely  wounded  while  in  action  on 
the  Hindenburg  Line  and  again  in  Flanders. 
He  went  to  Columbia  under  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Bureau  to  study  writing.  .Kx  Colum- 
bia he  has  cantributcd  to  the  university  literary 
magazines. 


^me'ifflBNN^ 
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LEADS  CLASS 


Sightless    Student   First  fb    Win 
Two  N,  W.  U.  Honors  at  Once. 


Despite     Handicap     Chicago     Youth 
Hopes  to  Pass  Bar  Exams. 


It  has  remained  for  a  youth  blind  since 
birth  to  accomplisn  that  which  no  stu- 
dent with  perfect  cjesiglit  has  been  able 
to  do— to  win  the  Pufus  H.  Sage  scholar- 
ship of  $150  and  the  Charles  A,  Koepke 
prize  of  $100  in  the  same  year,  at  the 
Northwestern    University    law    school. 

Besides  this  renoarkable  feat,  Georgf?  TI. 
Welninann,  23  years  old,  who  lives  at  28:« 
North  Racine  avenue,  has  been  placed  on 
the  honor  roll  at  the  school  in  his  ju'nior 
year  for  his  eJtcellence  In  scholarship. 

f'Ike  most  men  who  have  won  a  tough 
struggle  against  almost  overwhelming 
oc'ds,  young  Weinmann  was  inclined  to 
depreciate  his  ow.i  ability.  To-day  found 
him  at  home,  "cramming"  for  coming  i 
exams.  He  imm:'QiateIy  gave  to  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Frank  Welnmann,  all  credit 
for  his  success.  I 

"Sees"   Throueli    Mother's   Eyes. 

"She  reads  all  my  work  to  me,"  he 
said.  "All  of  them— law  books,  law  les- 
sons, technical  Ugal  statements— and  1 
brief  the  ca&es  just  as  any  other  stu- 
dent does.  My  mother  Is  my  pair  of 
eyes." 

Despite  his  affliction  the  blind  student 
asks  for  no  favors  from  the  university 
profesBors.  Notetakin<  in  class  rooms 
and  turning  in  the  finished  work  appar- 
ently offers  Utile  difDculty  for  him.  For 
his  notes,  be  use*  a  grill-like  device 
called  a  "slate  and  stylus,"  on  which  he 
I  Jot/s  down  the  Braill*  figiires  with  flying 
flngwrs.  For  other  work,  there  is  an- 
other machine  for  Braille— that  curious 
language  of  raised  dots  in  different  no- 
Bitlons.  His  finished  work  is  hammered 
out  on  a  standard   typewriter. 

"You  people  depend  too  much  on  your 
eyes  and  not  enough  on  other  sense.*!," 
said   the    prize   winner. 

"The  war,  despite  the  tragedies  It 
wrought,  showed  to 'the  world  that  a 
blind  person  was  fit  for  something  else 
besides  sitting  on  a  street  corner  with  a 
dog  and  a  tin  cup.  Employers  were 
crazy  for  help;  able-bodieJ  blind  men 
and  women  were  put  into  factories, 
where  they  could  do  certain  types  of 
work.  And  employment' of  the  blind  has 
been    Increasing  ever  since."  | 

Welnmann  will  be  graduated  from  the' 
law  school  in  1924,  but  he  intends  to  talce 
the  Illinois  bar  examination  before  that 
time.  Like  other  fledgling  barristers  he 
will  probably  go  Into  the  ofBces  of  older 
lawyers  to  win  his  spurs.  He  Is  inter- 
ested in  criminal  law  and  cases,  but  he 
doesn't  want  any  of  it  himself. 

Areningr  Gxercisc   VFitU  Dad. 

"You   should   know   a  lot   of  law.   Mis. 


Weinman n,  after  reading  tHBW  'Iteolcs  to 
George,"  was  suggested  to  the  mother. 

"I  would  if  I  could  keep  iny  mind  on 
It,"  answered  George's  mother.  "But 
there  are  the  children,  the  house,  the 
meals,  a  thousand  and  one  other  things 
to  think  of  ■besides  the  law  I'm  reading. 

"George  gets  help  from  his  father,  too, 
In  the  evening.  When  his  father  comes 
home  they  start  arguing.  Thd  subject  can 
be  anything.  Mr.  Welnmann  just  takes 
the.  other  side  of  it.  The  result  Is  always 
the  same,  though — -George  beats  him." 

When  entering   the   Northwestern   uni-« 
verslty   law   school   the   prize   winner   left 
behind  him  an  enviable  career  at  Waller 
high  school.  There  he  was  vice-president 
of   the   senior   class,   the     city   champion  j 
extemporaneous     speaker    in    1917    and    a  j 
member  of  the  staff  of  most  of  the  pubH-  i 
cations     the     school     boasted.     Another! 
year's   work   at    Crane   junior   c611ege    rl-  I 
pened     him     for     the     long,    hard    grind  I 
through  the  university.  ! 


■Spri-n^Pi^)(l^MdSS.^       l/n/'i-n 
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la  Blind   Veteran  Prize   Winner 


Aip^tiaily  blind  v.ar  veteran  is  the 
liratt  winner  oC  the  Knopf  prize  for 
(th^lbasitbook  i  [l\XM*''i^"<f  Triiiiiilii  i 
uudc\-4ivSSXfkf<^'  CluTing  the  year.  An- 
nouncement i.s  made  at  Columbia  of 
the  puMication  of  "Cobblestones,"  by 
David  Sentner,  lilind  in  one  eye  and 
rapidly  losing  the  sight  of  the  oilier 
^ye,  as  tho   ilr.'st  Knopf!  prise  book. 

Mr.    Sentner,   a'  irie/iibcr  of   tlie   Co-, 
lumbia     class     of     3!)2u,    served    two 
I  years  h\  the    27th  Division,  A.  E.  F.( 
land   wa.s  sovcrcl.v  Avouhded   ■ft-liile  lij 
<  action   on    tlie    llindenburg   line    am* 
again    in    Flanders.    Jlo    came    to    Co- 
lumbia  under   the    Cnited  States  Vet- 
eran    Bureau    to    study    writing'.      At 
Columbia    he    lias   contributed    to    the 
I  university  literary  magrazines,  and  has 
Lwon    a    chief    place    on    the    campus 
anions    the    trroup    of    undergraduate 
ijoetk  He  wa.s  born  in   New  York  city 
in    August,    ISSC,    and    was    educated 
j  in  the  New  Yorlc  pul>lic  schools,  leav- 
!  ingr    higli    .school    to    woric    as    a    re- 
porter  on    a  metropolitan   daily. 
1      "Cobblostonos,"    Mr.    Sentner'.s    flrfjt 
in-.blished    book    of   verse,    i.s  also    the 
lirst  boolc  to  win  the  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
prize,    offered    by    Mr.    ICnopf,    a    Co- 
ilnmbia   sraduate  of  the  class  of  la}3. 
The  look    was  selected   by  a  jury  of 
three,    a    i-eiirescntative    of    the    Co- 
lumbia    Ku(ili.sh    department,    is.    rep- 
resentative of  J.lr.  Knopf,  and  a  tl-iird. 
tfii0bc\!    by     theiie    two.    The    .subjects 
tf  the  books  submitted    In    the    cfjni 


tost,  planned  to  encourage  youns 
Avriters,  i.s  not  limited  to  literature, 
and  Mr.  Sentner's  boolc  was  cho.sen 
from  a  large  group  of  manuscrlpt.s 
in  philo.sophy,  economics,  history  and' 
1  varied  fields.  d  A 

Tlie  poem.s  in  "Cobblestones"  are! 
c.illed  by  yiv.  Sentner  "poems  of  life^ 
in  a  city."  "Life  in  a  big'  city  is 
paved  with  cobblestones,"  lie  added, 
"t^onie  arc  round,  smooth  and  easy  toi 
slide  over.  Others  are  rugged  squaresj 
— stumbling  blocks  and  gravestonea 
to  the  aspirations  of  millions  'social.'.jj 
]y,  economically  and  spiritually.  \ 

"Over     4,000,000     American     youthsl 
were  in  camp,  on  the  seas,  or  in  the, 
trendies    where    v,*e    saw     and     felt 
bigger  things.  Tlie  cities  seemed  to  of- 
fer  the   best  opportunity   for   the   re- 
turning  service    man.   But   the   little- 
iicss  of  large  cities  i.s  gradually  mak- 
ing   tlio    veterans    forget    what     they 
learned   from    living  in   the   open  .and' 
lighting   for  a   common   cause.  j 

"The  United  States  is  becoming  a 
land  of  great  cities.  If  this  tendency  i 
continues  1  believe  that  American  | 
ideals  are  in  grave  danger.  For  | 
cities  are  dominions  of  materialism  ! 
and  contain  little   of  spiritual  value."  ' 

Mr.   Sentner  is  one  of  the  founders' 
of  the  Columbia  Come  Back  Club,  an 
organization  of  300  wounded  war  vet-  j 
erans  studying  at  the  university,  and 
i.s    a    member  of    "Boars    Head,"    the . 
Columbia    poetry   societj'i 


\> 


BLIND  WAR  VETERAN 

STAR  MAKVT^RD  STUDENT 

Frank  A.  Schrepfer  of  Chicago,  a 
student  in  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture at  Harvard  University,  has 
mado  the  remarltable  fecord  of  re- 
ceiving the  grade  of  "A"  in  uvery 
one  of  the  courses  he  is  laklng  there 
thlf!  year,  It  has  tjeen  announced. 
This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  rendered  a  totally  blind,  one- 
armed  cripple  by  woundn  he  received 
in  the  Argonne  offensive  while  a 
member  of  the  American  army.  His 
scholastic  record  would  have  been 
considered  noteworthy.  Harvard  au- 
thorities say,  even  If  he  had  not  had 
Jiis  tertible  handicap  to  work  ag'a'.nsCr^ 


0asr„,-,^    A\4  ^^  . 
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BLIND,  BUT 
IS  STUDENT 

AT  HARVAP 

^y\/- — 

Ex-Soldier  Wishes  tc 

Become  Landscape 

Architect 

Blind  in  both  eyes  and  with  one 
arm  left  behind  him  on  a  French 
battlefield,  Frank  A,  Schrepfer  of 
Chicago,  a  student  in  the  Harvard 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
has  attained  the  remarkable  record 
of  receiving  the  grade  of  "A"  in 
every  one  of  his  courses  in  his  work 
at  Harvard  this  year. 

SHRAPNEL   IN  BODY 

I  It  was  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
Argronne  offensive  that  a  shell  from  a 
Boche  gun  hit  the  earth  within  a  foot 
of  Schrepfer  and  tore  oft  his  arm. 
Some  60  pieces  of  shrapnel  lodged  in 
his  body,  hUs  jaw  was  broken,  his  teeth 
knocked  down  his  tliroat  and  his  sight 
destroyed. 

Had  the  Illinois  lad  lost  consciousness 
as  99  out  of  300  men  would  do,  he  would 
have  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking.  But  a^i  tli©  blood  poured  out 
of  thft  >tUmp  tiOX   his   arm    and   he    felt 


FRANK  A.  SCHREPFER. 
Who   lost   his    sight   and    one   arm   In 
,  the   World   war,   but   Is   making  a  re- 
markable record  ^t  Harvard. 

ehrapnel  lodged  in  the  sid«  L.f  his  head 
'and  other  parts  of  his  anatomy,  the 
Chicago  youth  fought  the  greatest  flglit 
of  his   life. 

He  thoi4«ht  ha  had  abc»ct  Ave  mmutfs 
more  to  V'e;  but  he  sa.%  ely  stood  tttb 
excjBMClatlag  pain,  kept  tie  senses  and 
asked  someone  to  help  him  to  a  dugout. 
Thanks  to  the  bravery  of  his  lieutenant, 
who  was  one  of  the  three  men  In  the 
party  of  six  who  were  not  killed  out- 
:  right,  Schrepfer's  arm  was  tourn- 
quetted  and  he  was  brought  t6  a 
doctor. 

For  three  months  he  could  not  see  a 
thing.  Now  he  has  the  ability  to  see 
to  a  small  degree  out  of  hl.«!  right  ey». 
He  cannot  read,  however,  and  cannot 
recognize  a  person  five  feet  away  fro.-n 
hli^.  The  little  remaining  alght  tnat  hn 
possesses  enables  him  lo  catch  sight  of 
nothing  but  large  objects  and  those  he 
cannot  see  well  enough  to  distinguish 
any  of  their  characterwtlcs. 

So  Frank  Schrepfer  I.s  etudylnjr  .".t 
Harvard  and  studying  hard.  Ail  his 
reading  is  read  to  mm  twice  by  his 
room-mate  and  he  utilizes  Ills  utmost 
ability  to  concentrate  as  the  words  t^ovr 
rapidly  from  the  mouth  of  his  friend. 


~rh  t         Bo  o  K  m  a  -n  

F^|yruan^f      /  9  JiX 

In  spite  of  having  won  a  prize  as  the 
best  undergraduate  production  from 
Columbia  University  in  1921,  David 
Sentner's  "Cobblestones"  (Knopf) 
shows  few  signs  of  being  undergrad- 
uate in  character.  It  is  not  finished 
work,  but  this  ex-student,  ex-reporter, 
ex-doughboy  has  learned  to  express 
his  rather  grim  fancies  in  terse,  strik- 
ing imagery.  He  has  a  bitter  philoso- 
phy, a  keen  eye  for  exteriors,  a  ragged 
rhythm, — and  a  future. 


F^  Lt-u  3ry       7      I9^A 

BLIND  STUDENTS 
ARE  RANKING  HIGH 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Jan,  2.). — Handi- 
capped by  either  total  or  partti 
blindness,  four  men  are  obtaining 
a  higher  education  attlM^^iiiiversity 

of    AH^hiiyij^j^     g^nd-^^*l  H        I  h^i,-    f.Q^. 

dition  are  making  records  envied  by 
those  with  normal  eyesight,  accord- 
ing  to   University   professors.  •    i 

Although  no  special  means  are  em-  ] 
ployed  by  the  faculty  to  assist  these' 
students,  the  four  are  being  aided  byi 
teachers  and  fellow  students  in  de-' 
vious  ways.  Friends  read  to  them 
and  takes^ notes  for  ihem  in  the  vari- 
ous  lectBres. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
quartet  is  Germ  G.  Ensing,  of  Hol- 
land, Mich.  Mr.  Ensing  is  totally 
blind,  yet  is  obtaining  an  education 
in  machine  shop  work.  He  has  de- 
veloped a  point  syste^i  for  taking 
notes  in  lecture  courses  and  expects 
to  bccorrif  :■■  I  sir-lier  at  s-ome  school 
K>r  the  blind  when  he  completes  hi.s 
course  thi.s  year,  lly  ia  aided  in  his 
reading  by  his  wife  who  has  come 
here  lo  reside. 

Ned  ymith  of  Detroit,  a  freshman, 
is  preparing  for  law  and  Is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  ambitious  stu- 
dents at  the  university.  He  goes 
about  the  campus  unassisted,  feelin.s? 
his  May.  Friends  read  lo  him  ani 
copy  lectures.  Smith's  life  ambition 
is  to  study  medicine. 

John  Bezlook,  of  t)etroit,  a  sopho- 
more, is  practically  blind,  bein"::  un- 
able to  read.  His  friends  assist  him 
in   obtaining  a   literary   education. 

J.  M.  Calawell  of  Indiana,  ,Pa..  tot- 
ally blind,  entered  the  university  last 
fall  as  a  means  of  "passing  the  dark 
hours."  as  he  expresses  it  to  friewd^ 
He  employes  two  readers  in  the 
academic   course   he   i.s   taking. 

Each  of  the  four  entered  the  uni- 
versity after  being  afflicted.' 


TA  <■        /ImericJn         Af  ^  ^ 
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Two  Boys  Who  Are  Thoroughbreds 


DON'T     cheat    me,    big    boy!" 
\  said    one    of  two   blind    boys 
I  seated    in    a  railway  car  and 
playing  a  nifty  game  of  "  set- 
back."   "You're  mighty  long 
dealing;  you  must  be  stacking  the  cards," 
he  continued  after  a  short  pause. 

The  two  boys,  Sam  Cathey  and  Buford 
Warsham,  were  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  on  their  way  to 
witness  the  annual  baseball  classic  be- 
tween the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  I'll 
venture  that  they  showed  more 
interest  and  "pep"  than  anybody 
else  there.  They  can't  distin- 
guish day  from  night;  but  this 
doesn't  in  the  least  lessen  their 
enthusiasm  for  an  athletic  con- 
test. They  are  always  right  there 
with  "That-a-way,  boys,"  or 
"Let's  go,"  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  game. 

When  they  were  first  seen  be- 
ing led  over  the  university  cam- 
pus in  the  fall  of  191 9,  they  were 
thought  of  with  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy.  But  they  have  shown 
that  their  handicap  was  as 
nothing.  They  entered  the  schol- 
arship race,  and  are  now  recog- 
nized as  being  among  the  best 
in  their  class.  Buford  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  coveted  key  for  high 
scholarship  and  Sam  is  vice 
president  of  one  of  the  leading 
literary  societies  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  is  class  representative  on  the 
campus  cabinet,  an  important  student 
organization. 

Moreover,  these  two  boys  are  active  in 
other  college  activities.  Both  can  dance, 
and  quite  often  take  part  in  social  affairs. 
Sam  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  literary 
societies,  and  is  an  interested  worker. 
Buford  is  interested  in  gymnastic  work. 
He  can  do  many  stunts,  and  will  probably 
get  his  college  numeral  before  his  college 
course  is  over. 

Sam  Cathey  was  born  and  spent  his 


early  life  with  two  good  eyes  in  Skyland, 
North  Carolina,  a  few  miles  from  Ashe- 
ville.  His  father  was  a  contractor,  and 
one  day  Sam,  with  some  others,  was 
blasting  on  a  railway  grading  near  his 
home  town.  The  fuse  was  lit,  but  for 
some  reason  the  blast  failed  to  explode  at 
the  expected  time.  As  Sam  was  examin- 
ing the  fuse,  the  dynamite  exploded  and 
blew  him  down  an  embankment  several 
feet  away.  He  was  nineteen  years  old,  and 
from  that  day  has  been  unable  to  see. 
After  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  he  was 


Sam  Cathey  and  Buford  Warsham  refuse  to  call  blindness 
a  handicap.  Registered  as  law  students,  and  among  the 
highest  in  their  class  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, they  are  looking  forward  to  active  and  useful  futures 


sent  to  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  where  he  stayed  for  four 
years.  Then  he  entered  the  freshman  class 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in 
1919. 

Buford  Warsham  was  born  in  Reith- 
bend,  Virginia,  and  was  almost  blind  at 
birth.  As  he  grew  older  his  eyes  gradually 
became  worse  until  at  an  early  age  they 
completely  failed  him.  As  soon  as  he 
grew  up  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  Ralleigh,  where  he  re- 
mained the  greater  part  of  his  time  until 


he  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  with  his  friend  Sam  Cathey,  in 
1919.  It  was  at  the  Raleigh  school  that 
Sam  and  Buford  first  met. 

At  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
they  have  become  known  far  and  wide 
among  the  students  as  "good  sports." 
Tacked  on  the  wall  of  their  room  just 
above  their  study  t;able  is  the  motto  "Be 
a  sport,  stick,  even  if  you're  down  and 
out." 

Buford  and  Sam  have  registered  in  a 
law  course  and  are  looking  forward  to  a 
great  future.  "I  am  not  handi- 
capped," says  Buford  with  an  air 
of  confidence.  "I  know  I  can't 
see  like  other  people,  but  I  can 
hear  better,  feel  better,  and  have 
a  good  memory,  and  this  makes 
up  for  it."  Sam  is  just  as  opti- 
mistic. Some  time  ago  he  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  oppor- 
tunities in  the  world  for  the 
blind. 

"It  is  just  this  way,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  little  seriousness, 
"before  I  became  blind  myself  I 
thought  of  a  blind  person  as  a 
man  standing  on  the  street  cor- 
ner, ragged  and  without  friends, 
holding  out  his  hat  to  catch 
spare  coins.  But  now,  when  1 
think  of  blind  people,  I  remember 
Doctor  Hancock,  the  greatest 
surgeon  in  Chicago,  or  Thomas 
Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  the  well- 
known  United  States  senator." 
Sam  and  Buford  prepare  their  lessons 
by  getting  somebody  to  read  to  them.  They 
have  good  memories,  and  after  having  a 
lesson  read  once  they  can  remember  it 
much  better  than  does  the  average  reader. 
Their  written  work  is  prepared  on  an 
ordinary  typewriter. 

In  this  way,  through  lectures  in  class, 
through  private  conferences,  and  by 
their  attitude  toward  life,  Sam  and  Bu- 
ford are  making  splendid  records  for 
themselves,  and  are  gaining  many  friends 
in  the  university.  c.  B.  robbins 


Lmut,     N^SS..       1-rt.rry 


BLIND  MEN  TAKE 
COLLEGE  COURSE 

I  ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.— Handicapped 
by  either  total  or  partial  blindness, 
four  men  are  obtaining  a  higher  ed- 
ucation at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  despite   their  condition  are  mak- 


.jLf^LA. 


ling  records  envied  by  those  with 
normal  eyesight,  according  to  un- 
iversity professors. 

Although  no  special  means  are  em- 
ployed by  the  faculty  to  assist  these, 
students  in  devious  ways.  Friends 
read  to  them  and  take  notes  for  them 
in  the  various  lectures. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
quartet  is  Germ  G.  Ensing  of  Hol- 
land,   Mich.   .   Mr.    Ensing    is     totally 


blind,  yet  is  obtaining  an  education 
in  machine  shop  worij.  He  has  de- 
veloped' a  point  system  for  talcing 
notes  in  lecture  courses  and  expects 
to  become  a  teacher  at  some  school 
for  the  blind  when  he  completes  his 
course  this  year.  He  is  aided  in  his 
reading  by  his  wife,  who  has  com© 
here  to  reside. 

Ned  Smith  of  Detroit,  a  freshman, 
is  preparing  for  law  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  ambitious  students 
at  the  university.     He  goes  abt)ut  the 


\^ 


campus  unassisted,  feeling  his  way. 
Friends  read  to  him  and  copy  lec- 
turp.s.  .Smith's  life  ambition  is  to 
study    medicine. 

John  Bezlook  of  Detroit,  a  soph- 
iomor.  is  practically  blind,  being  un- 
bble  to  read.  His  friends  assist  him 
■1  obtaining  a  literary  education. 
^U.  M.  Caldwell  of  Indiana,  Pa., 
toially  blind,  entered  the  university 
la.sPii^all  as  a  means  of  "passing  the 
dark^hpurs,"  as  he  expresses  it  to 
friendsTVjjHe  employes  two  readers  in 
the  academll^ourse  he  is  taking-. 

Each   of  tli^rSSfciiay^j^d   the   unl- 
[versity  after  being  aniicFeSr 
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rlind  Girl  to  Be 
Am,QD|[  Honor  Gradual 

\  ST.  LOUI."?,  "aiay"  5— Miss  Bertha 
(Marie  McGuire,  24,  who  has  bce;i 
Iblind  since  early  youth,  will  be  one 
(of  the  honor  graduates  at  AVa.shing-^ 
Jton  University  n^xt  month,  it  waa- 
jRnnounced  today.  She  has  an  average 
i|;rade  of  94  for  the  four  year  col- 
l^legro  course.  She  studied  by  takinr; 
*notes  on  lectures  op  a  .soft  card- 
board and  read  the  consequent  per- 
(forations  by  touch. 


Bosron    Mass.     Jr^-nsc  rtpj: 

BLIND  GIRL  HONOR^  GRADUATE 

She   Is   One   of   Lenders   of   Her   Class   at 
Washington    University 

St.  Louis,  May  G — Mis.s  Bertha  Marie 
McGuire,  twenty-four,  who  has  been  blind 
since  early  youth,  will  be  one  of  the  honor 
graduates  at  Washington  University  next 
month.  She  has  an  average  grade  of  S>4 
for  the  four-year  college  course.  She 
studied  by  taking  notes  on  lectures  on  a 
I  soft  cardboard  and  read  the  consequent 
perforations  by  touch. 


0ro  (((TOT,  ^Ma.ss.    ErrTfr^rjii^. 


f    BLIND   GIRL   WINS    HONORS. 

New  York.  June  7. — Catherine  G. 
Burke  of  Chicago,  a  blind  student  of 
Barnard-  -Coliafie.  .Ijafi-  .won  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key.  the  highest  scholas 
tic  honors.  She  specializes  in  history 
and  romance  laii^mages. 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA  KEY 

.■-  New  Tnrk  .^<^^J^e'  l» — Tha  Pni  Beta 
Kappa  ke>~has  been  given  to  a  blind 
student  of  Barnard  college,  it  was  an- 
nounced today  at  the  class-d.iy  txer- 
cises  of  Columbia  univer<5i;y.  The 
handicapped    winner    of    this    highest 

Sbf     scholastic     honors     is     Caiherine 

sGenin  Burke  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Burke,  who  is  the  second 
blind  student  to  be  sradiia.Jd  from 
Barnard,  specialized  in  history  and 
'Tniar.""  languages.  ] 


J'hvx      7,    /y^-? 

Qjij|j^llgi|y^|s  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Rank 

Election  of  a  blind  student,  Catharine 
Genln  Burke,  to  the  honorary  scholarship 
society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  announced 
at  the  Class  Day  exercises  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege. Miss  Burke,  who  is  the  second  blind 
student  to  graduate  from  Barnard,  is  one 
of  a  group  of  nineteen  who  won  this  honor 
through  excellence  in  scholarship.  Mar- 
garet Hagan,  the  other  blind  student,  was 
graduated   in   1911. 

Miss  Burke,  whose  home  is  in  Chicago, 
made  her  preparation  for  college  at  home. 
She  came  to  Barnard,  the  undergraduate 
department  for  young  women  of  Columbia 
University,  as  a  graduate,  having  com- 
pleted two  years  of  undergraduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Wiscon.sin.  History 
and  the  Romance  languages  have  been  her 
special  interest  throughout  her  college 
20urse. 

Miss    Burke   takes    lecture    notes    by    the 
'New     York    point"     system,     holding     her 
paper  in  a  steel  frame  and  making  perfora- 
;lons   with   a  stylus.      Her   system   of   writ- 
ing     closely      resembles      shorthand.       Her 
fnother,    who    now    lives    with    her    at    618 ' 
West  114th   street,  assists  her  in  the  prep-' 
aration   of   her   studies   by   reading   to   her.  I 
She  takes  her  examinations  by  using   the 
t»>«writer.  ..M^aaMMBHHHBI 
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BLIND  STUDENt  WINS^ 
WOTOrS  at  Bi^kftRD 

NEW  YORK.  June  e-Ahe  vf^  Beta 
Kappa  key  has  been  glvni  to  a  blipd 
student  of  Barnard  College,  it  was  an- 
nounced today  at  the  class  tJay  exer- 
cises of  Columbia  University.  The 
handicapped  winner  of  this  highest  ot 
scholastic  honors  Is  Catherine  Genin 
Burke,   of  Chicago. 

Miss   Burke,    who   Is   the  second  blind 
student  to  be  graduated  from  Barnard, 
-specialized    In     history     and     ror&^nca 
languages.  ( 
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>HI  BETA  KAPPA  KEY  GOES     | 

^  f  Iblind  BARNARD  GIRL 

:EW    YORK,    June    tJ— The    Phi    Beta 
(appa  key  has  been   gi^i^^  a  blind 
student  of-<i*iftiiiii«WHff^t  was  an-  j 
nounced   today   at   the  Class-Day   exer-  | 
cises  of  Columbia  University.  The  han- 
dicapped winner  of  this  highest  of  scho-  i 
iastic  honors  Is  Catherine  Genln  Burke  i 
of  Chicago. 

Mis.s  Burke,  who  Is  *he  second  blind 
student  to  be  graduated  from  Barnard, 
specialized  in  history  and  romance  lan- 
guages.   _  _      __   _.    .     . 
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\\Ait  Is  What  We  Make 

It/'  Says  Blind 

Woman 


BLINDNESS     NO     HANDICAPI     Not 

only  ""Sflfi"  Vri'^^'WhNBBiirt    the    obstacles 
many    consider   as    a    barrier,    but    Miss 
Catherine    Gemln    Burke    of    New   York 
also   has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Phi    Beta   Kappa    because    of    her    high 
standing  as.  a -graduate   with   honor,  at 
Barnard.      The   young   lady   was   one  of 
19     students     elected     to     the     national 
honorary  scholarship  fraternity  and  her 
classmates    declare    her    to    be    a    won- 
derful girl.     She  studied  Intensively,  and 
at   the   lectures   made   the  most  of   her 
acute    hearing    and    unusual     memory. 
Sha     took    her    notes,     using    a    stylus 
pencil    and    perforated    the    paper,    held 
In   a  nifty   steel   frame.   Of   course   she 
was    aided,     her     mother,    her    closest 
earthly   friend,    helping   her   by   reading 
aloud.       Her     tj-pewrlting    amazed     the 
ordinary    type    punchers,    her    accuracy 
and    speed    outranking    them    all.      '"My 
typewriter  helped   me  a   lot,"   she   says, 
:  "and  without  it  goodness  how  I  would 
1  gret  along.     I  answered  all  the  questions 
I  as  they  were  read  to  me.     I  have  been 
'  mostly    Interested    In    history    and    the 
■  romance  languages  and  plan   to  go  Into 
social  work   for  the  adult  blind.     Folks 
I  who  have  a  lot  of  sentimental  sympathy 
'  for    the    blind    waste    It.      All    we    blind 
:  people    ask    Is    Intelligent    co-operation 
on    the    part    of    those    who    have    eyes 
I  that  work.     We  can  do  our  own  think-  ! 
j  Ing.     I  am  Interested  now  In   a  device 
I  which   win   enable    any   educated   blind 
I  person    to    read    any    book.      .My    blind- 
ness  doesn't    prevent    me    enjoylnff    the 
j  theatre,    the    opera,    dancing    and    out- 
;  door  life.     I  love  to  go  canoelnjr  and  I 
have  no  patience  with  those  persons  of 
either    sex,    who.    In    possession    of    all 
their   faculties,    like    to   whine,    lament, 
and   preach   sedition.     Life   Is   what  we 
make    It:    If    we    face    the    world    with 
vigor  and   honesty  of   purpose,    we   will 
have    no    real    troubles.      Most    of    our 
awful    misfortunes    never   happen    any- 
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Blind    Girl   Takesi 
Scholastic  Honors    | 
At  Barnard 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  is  to- 
tally blind,  Miss  Catherine  Burke  of 
I  Chicagsp,  won  high  scholastic  honors 
on  h#r..  gradua- 
tion from  Barn- 
ard College,  and 
was  elected  to 
the  e  X  c  1  u  s  ive 
ranks  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  a 
(jieek  letter  so- 
ciety reserved 
for  those  un- 
usually p  r  o  f  i- 
cient  in  their 
studies.  Miss  ; 
Burke  used  a  | 
stylus  and  a ! 
point  system  in 
taking  notes  in 
lectures,  and 
wrote  her  ex- 
aminations with 
a  typewriter.  She  lost  her  sight 
when  she  was  sixteen.  a    :j,,vi 


Catherine  Burke 

Photo  by  luteruatioual 
News  Keel. 
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BLIND  CATHERINE  BURKE 

Barnard  College  has  given  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  to  Catherine  G.  Burke  for 
excel^nce  in  scholarship^T^is  is  a  very 
desirabiS'1WBlWI|!)l''li^^oneKe  student 
to  make,  but  in  this  instance  of  accom- 
plishment it  approaches-the  marvelous, 
for  she  'is-  blind.  Blindness  brings  so 
much  of  hopelessness,  of  dependency,  of 
depression  and  of  physical  unfairness 
that  a  young  girl  must  have  stamina  and 
ability  to  disregard  all  these  tendencies 
to  despondency  and  surmount  them  all. 
Miss  Burke  sets  an  ejcample  of  the  great- ' 
est  valtie  to  all,  similarly  affected. 

Veterans  blinded  in  the  great  war  had 
a  slogan  that  they  answered  with  courage 
and  manly  resignation.  Their  "no"  to 
their  own  questiori  "arc  we  down- 
hearted?" gave  cheer  and  assurance  of  a 
philosophical  resignation  as  encouraging 
as  it  is  commendable.  War  had  robbed 
them  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
blessings,  but  had  not  deprived  them  of 
brains  or  will  of  action.  It  bespoke 
courage  to  face  the  ordeal  of  readjust- 
ment through  which  they  must  pass  be- 
fore they  could  live  with  any  measure  of 
comfort  and '  contentment  in  a  world 


which  had  so  cruelly  changed  for  them, 
and  that  tells  a  wonderful  story  of 
fortitude. 

There  is  Helen  Keller,  and  now  there  is 
Catherine  Burke  to  give  new  life  to  hope, 
new  energies  and  a  ne*  spirit  to  not  only 
endure,  but  to  live  and  progress,  Cath- 
erine' Burke  takes  notes  by  a  system 
much  like  shorthand,  keeping  her  paper 
in  a  steel  frame,  and  perforatyig  it  with 
a  stylus.  She  enjoys  the  theatre  and  the 
opera  fend  dancing.  She  is  fond  of  out- 
door sports  and  can  paddle  her  side  in  a 
canoe. 

What  is  the  need  of  being  down- 
hearted when  a  girl  with  such  a  handicap 
can  do  so  much?  Where  do  the  grouches 
come  in,"  who  of  physical  perfection  by 
comparison  complain  of  not  being  given 
"a  square  deal"?  They  are  in  them- 
selves their  greatest  misfortunes.  Cath- 
erine Burke  didn't  complain  or  quit. 
She  worked. 


WINS     LAURELS 
A  S    STUDENT, 
THOUGH       BLIND. 
Miss   Bertha   M.    Mc- 
(Juire,     24     years    of 
aprc  of  St.  Louis,  who, 
though    she    has   been 
blind  since  early  youth, 
graduat<»-<    with    honors 
this    Juno    at    Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.     Her  average  for  the 
four    year    college    course 
was  i)4''.     She  studied  by 
taking    lecture    notes    on    a 
soft  caTdboard,  and  then  read- 
in>r  pencil  impressions  by  touch 
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BLINDNESS    AND    HONORS 

A  blind  istwflfent  of  Barnard  college 
—ike  Mcond  blind  student  to  gradu- 
au^r9m  tliat  institution — has  been 
gV(eJ  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  proof 
that  she  was  among  the  upper  fourth 
of  her  class  in  scholarship  during 
the  four  years. 

The  other  day  a  newspaper  printed 
a  "mental  photograph"  of  a  blind 
woman  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  vital  force  In  the  general 
musical  life  of  her  city.  The  point 
stressed  by  this  woman  was:  "All  i 
we  aek  Is  a  chance  to  compete  with 
seeing  people!  They  seem  willing  to 
give  us  alms,  but  not  to  give  U3  jobs. 
What  we  want  is  the  chance  to  do 
our  worl{  on  equa^  terms.  We  can,  If 
you  will  but  give  us  a  chance  to 
fSfhow  It!" 

Tiie  more  one  knows  of  blind  peo- 
plfe,  and  their  ability  to  overcome 
their  handicap,  the  more  one  realizes 
the  truth  and  urgency  of  this  wom- 
an's   plea. 

If  a  child  is  blind,  do  not  wait  on 
him.  Teach  him  to  be  Independent. 
He  can  be.  His  earp  and  nose  and 
fingers  can  take  up  each  its  share  of 
the  work  left  undon'e  by  eyes.  Don't 
add  helplessness  of  habit  to  the 
handicap.  Give  the  blind  and  the  daaf 
and  the  crippled  their  fair  and  hon- 
est, cMnce.  ^.^^tmi^ 


/\/evt/  Ldn<Jan^  Ca-n-n.  ^   Ps  V 

SYRACtlSK,  N.  Y..  June  '23.  (By 
N.  E.  A.  Scrvics.) — "Blindness? 
Yes,'  it's   an    inconvcniento." 

Earl  A.  McCarthy  says  this  cas-, 
ly  when  asked  if  he  does  not  find 
liimsolf  h  a  n  d  i- 
(appod  by  his 
inaliility  to  see — 
then  goes  on 
with  whatever 
work  he  happen.? 
to  have  in  hand, 
:!S  calmly  and 
confidently  i\  y 
;iny  many  with 
-ill  five  senses  at 
Ills   command. 

Bereft  of  sir,ht 
(h  rough  illhea." 
when  he  was  4 
years  old,  Mc* 
("arty  ha.s  just 
been  graduated 
from  the  ColICt^e 
of  Liberal  Arts 
at  Syracutie  Uni- 
versity, with  a 
bachelor's  d  e  - 
grcp.  With  not  a  concession  and 
With  no  aid  that  his  fellow  studcnt.s 
did    not    receive,    hs    ctomplefed    his 


I  four  years,;  cour.se  among  the  rrsi 
with  markings  higher  than  the  aver- 
age. 

McCnrty'.s  home  is  in  Ulica.  Be- 
tween his  freshman  and  sophomore 
[ycais  at  college  he  had  two  years' 
i experience  a.s  t;a!es  manager  for  a 
<on<ern  in  Detroit.  He  married  in 
1917  )jut  lo.st  his  wife,  who,  as  hf 
says,  was  heart,  eyes  and  inspira^  , 
lion  to  him. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Del- 
to    I'psilon.    ' 

J^eaving  college,  he  .says,  he  ex- 
pects to  enter  upon  "a  life  of  serv- 
ice." 


BLIND  GIRL 


1/liss  G.  C.  Burke  is  Elected 

to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 

Barnard. 


Kew  York,  June  7. — Despite  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  Miss  Cather- 
ine Genin  Burke,  a  student  in  the 
graduating  class  of  Barnard  College, 
stood  so  high  in  her  studies  that  she 
was  one  of  ninet;a^n  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  the  i-?>onal  honorary 
scholarship  fraternity.  Her  class  has 
159  members,  so  that  about  one  in 
eight  was  chosen  for  this  high  honor 
in  scholarship. 

Miss  Burke  is  the  second  blind 
student  to  be  graduated  from  Barn- 
ard, Miss  Margaret  Hogan  having 
been  graduated  in  1911  with  honors 
in  her  class.  Both  girls  did  their 
studying  and  taking  of  notes  In  mucn 
the  same  manner. 

Miss  Burke  taktis  her  lecture  notes 
by  the  "New  York  point"  system, 
holding  her  paper  in  a  steel  frame 
and  making  perforations  with  a  sty- 
lus, so  that  a  page  of  completed  notes 
closely  resembles  a  sheet  of  steno- 
graphic copy. 

She  is  able  to  do  much  of  her  own 
reading  wlien  she  can  find  books 
that  have  been  printed  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  but  when 
she  is  assigned  to  read  a  book  that 
has  never  been  prepared  for  the 
"finger-reading  method,"  she  calls  on 
her  mother  to  help  her.  Many  of 
the  students  in  Barnard  have  volun- 
teered to  help  her  in  reading  as- 
signments, but  Bhe  has  always  pre- 
ferred  the   aid    of   her   mother. 

'In  writing  her  examinations  and 
other  papers  she  used  e  typewriter 
•with  a  standard  keyboard,  and  Is 
exceptionally  fast  in  the  operation 
of  the  machine.  With  her  typewrit- 
er she  has  been  able  to  hurry  through 
the  examinations  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired by  her  fellow  students,  once 
the  questions  had  been   read   to   her. 

Misa  Burke  has  an  exceptionally 
retentive  memory  and  speaks  flu- 
ently. Unlike  Helen  Keller,  also 
deaf.  Miss  Burke  has  only  the  misfor- 
tune of  blindness  and  is  able  to  hear 
better  than  the  ordinary  person. 

History  and  the  romance  languages 


hq.V6  been  her  major  studies  at  Bar- 
nard and  she  has  made  the  highest 
marks  in  both  departmentsi.  She 
cho5»  those  subjects  when  she  en- 
rolled at  Barnard  two  years  ego, 
after  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  preliminary  train- 
ing in  the  Chicago  schools.  Her 
home  in  this  city  is  at  618  West 
H4th  street. 

Mss  Burke  talked  rivaciously  yes- 
terday of  her  work  at  the  college,  ana 
of  what  she  Intended  to  do  after  re- 
ceiving her  diploma  at  the  Columbia 
iUnlverslty  commencement  exercises 
this  flaorning.  She  i.s  fond  of  out- 
door .life  and  has  a  special  interest 
in  canoeing.  SheOso  enjoys  danc- 
ing, the  theatre  and  the  opera. 

She  is  deeply  interested  in  social 
work  for  the  adult  blind,  and  may  go 
into  that  work.  She  decries  "senti- 
mental sympathy"  for  the  blind  and 
says  they  ask  only  for  intelligent  co- 
operation. Her  achievements  In  schol- 
arship are  not  wonderful,  she  says, 
and  she  has  had  to  do  things  only  in 
a  more  roundabout  way  because  of 
lier  handicap.  One  of  her  interests 
is  an  instrument  which  she  hopes 
•will  enable  every  educated  blind  per- 
son to  read  any  book. 


I^g-r^rbur^,  C.avn,,  ^m^r/cdm. 
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:!^LIND  GIRL  TAKES 

"'ffdNOlTS  AT  BARNARD 

JL.  ^i^  York,  June  7. — Despite  the 
]hanMc^  of  blindness.  Mis.s  Cather- 
iSe  Genm  Burk*.  a  -student  in  the 
^aduating  class  of  Barnard  college, 
stood  80  high  in  her  studies  that 
she  was  one  of  19  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  national  honorary 
scholarship  fraternity.  Her  class  has 
159  members,  so  that  about  one  in 
eight  was  chosen  for  this  honor  in 
scholarship. 

Miss  Burke  is  the  second  blind 
student  to  be  graduated  from  Bar- 
nard, Mi.ss  Margaret  Hogan  having 
been  graduated  in  1911  with  honors 
In  her  class-  Both  girls  did  their 
studying  and  taking  of  notes  in  the 
same  manner. 


S'f,n,^fr,tU    Mass.    flija^ 
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BUND  GIRL  WINS   'i 
^ONqR_AT  BARNARD 

Miss  /Catherine    G.  Burke    Is 
Ellcted  a  IV1em.b8r  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa 

New  York,  June  7 — Despite  the 
handicap  of  blindness.  Miss  Catherine 
Genin  Burke,  a  student  in  t-ie  gradu- 
ating class  f4  ia.\rnard  colle>t».  stood 
so  high  in  her*"y!ljai'P?"TIiat  the  was 
one  of  19  elected  to  Phi  Be^a  Kappa, 
national  honorary  scholar.-jhl:J  .'rater- 
nity.  Her  classsha^  15tt  miinbers.  so 
that  about  one  Irv^imrnyuV^osen 
for  this  honor   in  .scholarship. 


Miss  Burke  is  the  second  blind  stu- 
dent to  be  graduated  from  Karnard, 
Miss  Margaret  Hogan  liavIn.'Jt  been 
graduated  in  11)11  with  honors  m  her 
class.  Both  girls  did  their  s-ludying, 
and  taking  of  notes  in  the  samej 
manner. 

Miss  Burke  takes  Jier  lecture  notes 
by  the  "New  York  point"  -system, 
liolding  her  paper  in  a  litesl  frame 
and  making  perforations  with  a  stylus 
so  that  a  page  of  completed  notes 
closely  resembles  a  sheet  of  .steno- 
graphic copy. 

She  is  able  to  do  much  of  her  own 
reading  when  she  can  find  hooks  that 
have  been  printed  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  but  when  she  is  as- 
signed to  read  a  book  that  his  n^ver 
been  prepared  for  the  "flngor-rsading 
method"  she  calls  in  her  mother  fo  help 
her.  Many  of  the  students  in  Bmnard 
have  volunteered  to  help  her  in  read- 
ing assignments,  but  she  has  always 
preferred  the  aid  of  her  mother. 
HMMMpmplting  her  examinations  and 
other  papers  she  used  a  typewriter 
with  a  standard  keyboard,  and  is  ex- 
ceptionally fast  in  the  operition  of 
the  machine.  With  her  typewriter 
she  has  been  able  to  hurry  through 
the  examinations  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired by  her  fellow  stud'?nts.  once 
the  questions  had  been  read  to  her. 
Has   Exceptional    Memory 

Miss  Burke  has  an  exceptionfilly  re- 
tentive memory  and  sneaks  fluently. 
Unlike  Helen  Keller,  also  Usaf.  Miss 
Burke  has  only  the  misfortune  of 
blindness  and  is  able  to  lear  better 
than  the  ordinary  person. 

History  and  the  romance  lanpuagea 
have  been  her  major  studies  at 
Barnard  and  she  has  made  the  highest 
marks  in  both  departments.  She  chose 
those  subjects  when  she  enroled  at 
Barnard  two  years  as;o.  nftor  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  preliminary  training  in  the 
Chicago  schools.  Her  home  m  this 
citv  is  at  »>18  West  114th  street. 

Miss  Burke  talked  vivaciously  yes- 
terd.i\^  of  her  work  at  the  colloge.  and 
of  wiiat  she  intended  to  do  after  re- 
ceiving her  diploma  at  the  i^olumbla 
university  commencement  exercises 
this  morning.  She  is  fond  of  outdoor 
life  and  has  a  special  interest  in 
canoeing.  She  also  enjoys  dancing, 
the  theater  and  the  opera. 

She    is    deeply    interested    In    social 
work   for   the    adult    blind,     inl    may 
go    into     that     work.       She     decries 
"sentimental,  sympathy"  for  the  blind 
and  says  they  ask  only  for  intelligent 
co-operation.      Her    achievements    m 
scholarship   are    not    wonderful,    she  i 
.says,  and   has  had  to  do  things  only  \ 
in  a  more  roundabout  way  bet  ause  of  1 
her  handicap.    One  of  her  iTuerestg  is  ' 
an   instrument   which   she   hopes  will 
enable  every  educated  blind  person  to 
read  any  book. -—   ' — 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa 

^y^^^  J"n«  7._One  hundred'  and 
*"W-nineBarnard  girls  of  the  clas.s  of 
19|pgieered  in  Students  Hall  gymnasium 
yeat#day  when  it  was  announced  that 
Miss  Catherine  G.  Burke,  a  blind  cJass- 
mate,  had  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honorary  fraternity.  Each  of  the 
19  names  read  by  Miss  Vivian  Tappan  as 
a  feature  of  Class  Day  exercises,  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  but  for  Miss  Burke 
there   was  an   ovation.  ■" 

The  young  blind  student,  who  llve.s 
with  her  mother  at  618  West  114th  street, 
is  from  Cliioago.  She  i.s  the  second  biind 
Kirl  Eradniatcd  from  Barnard,  .'.jj  .j, 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA  WON  AT 
BARNARD  BY  BLIND  GIRL 


No^  TdkitT  June  r— IJespite  the 
hanvSkp  of  blindness,  Miss  Cather- 
ine \gyhin    Burke,    a   student    in    the 

(graduating  class  of  Barnard  college, 
stood  so  high  in  her  studies  that  she 
was  one  of  nineteen  elected  to  Phi 
Beta       Kappa,       national       honorary 

;  scholarship  fraternity.  Her  class  has 
159    members,    so   that   about   one    in 

I  eight   was   chosen   for   this   honor   In 

1  scholarship. 

Miss  Burke  is  the  second  blind 
student  to  be  graduated  from  Barn- 
ard,   Miss    Margaret     Hugan     having 

i  been    graduated    in    19H    with    honrs 

I  in  her  class.  Botli  girls  did  their 
studying  and  taking  of  notes  in  the 
same   manner. 

Miss  Burke  takes  her  lecture  notes 
by    the     "IVew    "Vork     point"     systein. 

[holding    her   paper   in   a   steel    frame 

land  making  perforations  with  a 
stylus,  .'o  that  a  page  of  completed 
notes    closely    resembles    a    sheet    of 

I  stenographic  copy. 

',  She  is  able  to  do"  much  of  her  own 
reading  when  she  can  find  books  that 

I  have  been  printed  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  but  when  she  is  as- 
signed to  read  a  book  that  has  never 
been  prepared  for  the  "finger-read- 
ing method"  she  calls  in  her  mother' 

j  tp  help  her.    Many  of  the  students  in  | 

I  Barnard  have  volunteered  to  help  her  | 

I  In  reading  assignments,   but  she  has  | 


I  alwayg     preferred     the     aid     of     her 

i  mother. 

In  writing  her  examinations  and 
other   papers   she   used   a   typewriter 

!\5vith  a  standard  keyboard,  and  Is  ex- 
ceptionally fast  in  the  operation  of 
the  machine.  With  her  typewriter 
she   has  been   able   to   hurry  through 

t  the  examinations  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired   by   her   fellow    students,    once 

■  the  questions  has  tieen  read  to  her. 

Miss  Burke  has  an  exceptionally 
retentive  memory  and  speaks  fluent- 
ly. .  Unlike  Helen  Keller,  also  deaf, 
Miss  Burke  has  only  the  misfortune 
of  blindness  and  is  able  to  hear  bet- 
ter than  the  ordinary  person. 

History  and  the  romance  lan- 
guages have  been  her  major  studies 
at  Barnard  and  she  has  made  the 
highest  marks  in  both  departments. 
She  chose  those  subjects  when  she 
enrolled  at  Barnard  two  years  ago. 
after  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  preliminary  traininsr 
In  the  Chicago  school*.  Her  home  In 
this  city  is  at  618  West  114th  street. 
Miss  Burke  talked  vivaciously  yes- 
terday of  her  work  at  the  cones'*, 
and  of  what  she  intended  to  do  after 
receiving  her  diploma  at  the  Colum- 
bia university  commencement  exer- 
cises this  morning.  She  is  fond  of 
outdoor  life  and  has  a  special  inter- 
est in  canoeing.  She  also  enjoys 
dancing,   the  theater  and  the  opera. 
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l^onors  Are  Accorded 

Blind  Barnard  Student 

New  Yoyi^r^ne  7. — The  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  has  been  grlven  to  a  blind 
student  of  Barnard  college,  it  was 
announced  yesterday  at  the  class  day 
exercises  of  Columbia  university.  The 
handicapped  winner  of  this  highest  of 
scholastic  honors  is  Catherine  Genie 
Burke  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Burke,  who  is  the  second  blind 
student  to  be  graduated  from  Bar- 
nard, specialized  in  history  and  ro- 
mance languages. 


Turi-t-   ^     J 2-1^ 


^ATERNITY  HONORS  'WSKk 

BLIND  GIRL  STUDENT 
He,  June  8 — Despite  the 
blindness,  Miss  Catherine 
Kurke,  a  student  in  the  gradu- 
'class  of  Barnard  College,  stood 
so  high  in  her  studies  that  she  was 
one  of  nineteen  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  national  honorary  scholarship 
fraternif;y.  Iler  class  has  159  mem- 
bers, so  that  about  one  in  eight  was 
chosen  for  this  honor  in  scholarship. 
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BLIND  OARS^  AN 
'      ENTERS  HARVARD 

with  the  announcement  of  the  ap 
polntment  of  Frank  Muller  of  Phlla 
delphia  as  Harvard's  new  crew 
coach  comes  the  news  that  William 
Beggs,  a  blind  youth  of  nlneteenj 
who  has  stroked  the  crew  at  Tabo^ 
Academy  for  the  past  two  years  ha^ 
become  a  member  of  the  freshmaii 
class  at  Harvard.  Beggs  has  the  ex) 
pressed  desire  to  set  the  pace  for  thii 
Crimson  sweepsters  on  the  Thamesj 
During  the  epidemic  of  influenza  h« 
lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  ] 

_/fVrwf.  N.  //j     S  f  r.  rival 
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BLIND  HELPS  BLIND^ 

OPtiMISTIC  VIEWS 

Schall  Bays  Tribute  to  Sightfless  Sol- 
*.,-<fters  In  Congress 

■VJJashington,  June  8.— The  house 
halted  Its  work  yesterday  while  Rep- 
reserttative  Schall,  Republican,  Minne- 
sota, ihinDselif  (l)l;ind,  paid  tribute  to  a 
delegation  of  blind  formeir  service 
men  in  the  gallery,  iwho  gave  their 
sight,  he  said,  as  their  contribution 
towtard  winning  the  World  war. 

"No  doubt  imiany  of  those  brave 
blind  fellows  up  there  o£t'en  wish  that 
ifate  had  Uteft  them  on  the  battlefield 
rather  than  to  have  returned  here 
siigihtless,"  isaid  Mr.  SchalL  "Just  af- 
te|ii  I  became  blind,  I  sometimes 
thought  that  way,  too.  I  remember 
that  friends  mieeting  me  said  they  had| 
toeard  I  was  dead,  and  I  replied,  'No, 
'just  blind.'  And  Ithen  I  knew  'they 
said  to  themselves  they  would  rather 
,be  dead.  But  I  have  proved  that  I  was 
not  dead,  and  time  will  prove  to  my 
blind  friends  with  us  today  that  th«y 
are  not  dead." 


>. /f^4-S 


BlindnoKs  piDved  no  Ixn  lo  iiliss 
Cathc-:ino  Burke  in  her  stu.iio.s  ..at 
Barnard  college,  the  woman's  tranch 
of  Columbia  university.  Npw  York 
city.  She  graduated  with  high  hQn- 
ors  and  was  elecrted  to  t.n?  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Miss  Burke  attended  ine 
University  of  Wisconsin  tor  two  year.s 
and  is  wotl   known   in__Cllijiilfiit^^»"" 


New    Ri-AearA^Afass.        Jr-Jn  </  <?  ^<V. 
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BLIND    GIRL   WINS   HONOR   KEY 


Miss  Catherine  G.  Burke,  although  i»liDd,  won  unusual  honors  at  Barnard 
College  this  commeneemeiit  vvlieu,..&lifi,.'aut»t,f4Q)U£4 -^^  ^^^  Beta 'Kappa.  Miss 
Burke    (left)    is  pictured  here  receiving  eongi^tutations. 


H^fTforti  CcT,i>^   Tim  f^ 
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BLim  MAN  WORKING  AT 
'TORTLAND  POLLS  TO-DAY 


Special 'W  T!1U  TUllt'J. 

Portland,   October  2. 
The   polls   for   to-day's   town   election  | 
are  to  be  open  to-day  from  5:30  a.  m.  | 
to   6   p.   m.     Both   parties   are   working ' 
Lard.     An    innovation   at   the   polls   to-  i 
day  is  the  presence  of  a  blind  man  as 
an    active    worker.    Perry    T.    W.    Hale, 
the   former  Yale  All-Amerlcan   football 
center.     Mr.  Hale  is  helping  to  get  out 
the  vote  for  th«  democratic  party  and 
also  helping  to  checlc  up  at  party  head- 
quarters.    He    Is    a   candidate    for    the 
town    school    committee    on    the    demo- 
cratic  ticket. 


FINE  SCHOLAR 


Three  ycarg  ago,  Augustine  Massa,  tp- 
tally  blind,  applied  for  admission  to  Co- 
lumbia College,  Columbia  University, 
but  was  tiimed  down  on  tho  grcinds 
that  hia  handicap  was  so  great  that  he 
could  not  attain  the  high  scholastic 
standard  of  the  college.  Undaunted,  he 
[persuaded  tho  authorities  to  give  him  a 
trial  in  the  Department  of  Extension, 
and  at.  the  end  of  the  flrst  term  he  had' 
ntisdie  .such  a  creditable  record  that  theij 
bars  were  lifted  for  him.  \ 

Today  Ma.ssa  is  &.  student  In  Columbia; 
Law  School,  having  received  one  ofi 
three  scholarships  in  law  offered  to  st»-' 
Aents  in  the  college.  He  not  only  made 
4  remarkable  scholastic  record,  but  was 
tile  recipient  of  many  undergraduate 
too^orB.  j 

iat  «aditioa-t»  the  handicap  of  bJlnd-5i 
ness,  irassa  is  entirely  on  his  own  re-' 
sources.    This  he  has  overcome  through' 
his  remarkable  ability  at  checkers,   as' 
his  years  of  blindness   have  developed' 
his  memory  to  a  high   degree.     During 
the  Summer  months  he  engages  in  ex- 
hibition matches,  often  playing  a  dozen 
contests    simultaneously,     with     smooth'' 
boards   and   checlcers    varying-   only    in 
color. 

Checker  playing  is  not  his  only  form 
of  diversion,  for  he  has  no  mean  1 
ability  as  a  wrestler.  During  his  second, 
year  in  college  he  won  the  Kilore  medal, 
as  the  intercollegiate  heavyweight 
champion  and  has  ,been  a  member  of, 
the  Columbia  wrestling  team  the  past* 
three  years. 

He  is  one  of  the  mo.=it  popular  men 
on  the  Columbia  campus.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  several  student  organizations  and 
holds  important  cla.ss  offices.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  follower  of  college  sports 
and  can  always  be  seen  anioug  a  group 
of  friends  at  the  football  games.  Each 
I  play  is  explained  to  him.  and  he  pic- 
tures it  in  his  mind.  His  cheers  come 
after  the  stands  have  quieted  down,  yet 
I  the  spirit  of  the  lad  is  always  with  the 
team. 

This  same  spirit  has  been  evidenced 
throush'  hia  life.  Ever  since  the  explo- 
'siou  of  a  dynamite  cap  left  him  hope- 
lessly blind  10  years  ago.  he  has  carried 
his  affliction  with  a  smile.  He  is  jv,.st 
an  ordinary  American  boy,  except  that 
he  is  living  in  a  world  of  darkness. 

He  describes  the  first  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  accident  as  the  saddest  of 
his  life.  He  could  not  get  used  to  the 
n&v;  state  of  affairs  and  wa.s  afraid 
to  walk  for  fear  he  would  fall.  A  turn- 
ing point  came  when,  at  the  age  of  U. 
he  entered  the  New  York  School  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Here  he 
met  others  of  his  kind  and  became  in- 
spired by  their  jovial  manner.  He  then 
determined  to  stop  taking  his  affltotion 
seriously  and  to  make  the  most  of  his 
life. 

^^  On  entering  college  he  found  tliat  the 
"Braille''     or    raispd    letter    system    of 
dmg  was  inadequate,  as  few  of  th; 


f 
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many  'books    he    was  required    to   read 
were  printed  for  the  blind.    To  overcome 
t-iiP  difflculty  he  called  upou  his  closest 
friends    to  read   to  him   in   their  spare! 
rime.      Mis    remarkable    memory    aided! 
■him  very  much,  for  he   was  obliged   V. ' 
^•■-sorb  the  contents  of  a  book  on  hoar- ! 
'toig  it  read  for  the  first  time.     His  abil- 
ity on   the   typewriter   also  has   been    .i 
SreS't  asset  to  him  in  the  pre;)aration  of 
Uis  studies  ani  in  liis  examiitations, 
.     Man.v   have   marveled   at    the   way    he 
Koes   about  unslided  over   the   Oolumoia 
j  campus  and  in  the  buildings.    He  never 
I  uses  a  cane  once  he  has  become  accus- 
;  tomed  to  a  locality,  and  walks  with  a 
.':ure,     unhesitating     step.       He     travel.? 
through    the    subways    alone,    and    has 
never    been   seriously    injured.      He    at- 
tributes   this    to   'a    peculiar    "feeling' 
which    the    blind    ;jossess,    that    >varns 
them  of  approaching-  danger.    HL';  highly 
sensitized    nervous    system    easi'y    de- 
..*«ecfR,,change^''J/i  atmospheric   prresure, 
ivhicli  .also  serves  a.s  a  warning  in  time 
cf  danger. 

Perhaps  t&e  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  Massa  is  his  ability  at  checker.'. 
He  has  engaged  in  as  many  as  :iO  sim- 
ijltaneous  matches,  and  has  never  usol 
a  board  with  a  raised  surface  or  check- 
trs  of  different  shapes.    In  a  match  witli 
2C  opponents,  lie  must  keep  the  location  I 
of  480  checkers   in  his   mind.     His  won- 
derful   memory    and    highly    developed  ' 
yence  of  touch  aid  him  greatly. 

When  asked  how  lie  is  able  to  per- 
form these  seeming  miiaclos.  he  said- 
The  answer  is  simply  vizualization  plus 
memory,  .^on.etimes  I  imagine  1  can 
see;  f  create  objects  in  my  mind  to 
correspond  to  those .  I  know  are  abou" 
buTrfiin-v^"^  iMrned  the  location  of  these 
buildmss  on  th«.  campu?.  t'lat  wa"  T 
have  no  fe«  of  aanuer  as  I  wklk 
through  the  streets.  The  only  accident 
T.ever  had  v;^  when  a  boy  on  a  Wcycle 
ran  into  me,  and  that  was  reallv  an 
accident  for  the  boy." 


Blindness  coupled  with  poverty  has 
nal  prevented  him  fiom  getting  an  ed- 
ucation. In  the  Spring  he  will  receive 
his  Baclielor  of  Arts  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia College,- and  in  1925  he  will  grad- 
uate with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Lawji 
from  the  law  school.  When  asked  wnat 
message  he  had  for  others  of  hfs  Ttlnd. 
he  said:  "A  man  must  make  tho  berrt 
of  what  he  has.^  J  think  that  per»li!- 
tenqj'  and  hard  worrs  can  overcome  toy 
obstacle,  no  matter  l^»w  great  it  nti^. 
se«m.'' 


Regre  cM^rs  In  addlt  on.  he  Is  ar<;vp 
'in  stuSent  organizations,  a  class  offi- 
jeer,  adept  at  chess  and  checkers  and 
[s  member  of  the  'varsity  wrestling 
'•quad. 
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At  First  Denied  Admission  He 

Demonstrates  His  All  Round 

Ability. 


NEW  YORK,  Oct.  30.— Three  years 
ago  Augustine  F.  Massa,  who  is  total- 
/y  blind,  was  denied  admission  to  Co- 
lumbia University  because  of  the  be- 
lief that  his  handicap  would  prevent 
him  from  attaining  required  scholsa- 
tic  standards. 

Later  he  persuaded  the  authorities 
to  give  him  a  trial  and  in  a  short 
time  proved  his  ability  to  keep  pa(;e 
with  other  students. 

Today  Massa  is  enrolled  in  the  col- 
lege of  law  and  holder  of  one  of 
three  scholarships  the  college  offers 
and,  in  addition,  he  is  active  in  stu- 
dents' organizations,  a  class  officer, 
expert  at  chess  and  checkers  and  a 
member  of  the  varsity  wrestling 
squad. 
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BLIND  STUDENT 
^IJTINTSCROLARSHIP 

New    York,   Oct.    30.— Three    year.s 
ago    Augustine     F     Massa.     who    i.' j 
totally    blind,   was  denied   admissioi 
to   Columbia    University    hecause    o 
the   belief   that    his   handicap    would 
prevent  him  from  atta.ning  required 
scholastic  standards      Later  he  per 
suaded    authorlt  es    to    give    hin    8 
trial  and  In  a  short  time  proved  hif- 
ablllty  to  keep  paop  with  other  «1u  i 
dtnts        Today   Ma.^.ofl   is  enrollwl  In 
the   College   of    Law   and    holdf-r    of! 
one    of    three    scholarships    the    col- 
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William  Beggs,  Blind  Harvard 

Man  Is  Out  foT  College  Crew 

19- Year-Old    Freshman,    Despite    Handicap, 

Takes  Keen  Delight  in  AH  Outdoor  Sports 

— Attends  Football  Games;  Swims, 

Fishes,  Hikes  and  Travels 


William  Nelson  Beggs,  blind  Harvard  freshman,  who  is  out  for  the  college  crew.     The  picture  shows 
young  Beggs  as  he  looks  on  the  river,  and  in  street  clothes.  


By  AGNES  CARR 

William  Nelson  Beggs,  freshman 
at  Harvard,  is  out  for  the  college 
crew. 

Nothing  unusual  al>out  that,  you 
say.  I 

But — William     Nelson     Beggs     is  | 
blind. 

Now  don't  begin  to  pity  him.  The 
■lear  cut,  stalwart  young  man  I 
alked  to  yesterday  afternoon  does 
lot  seek.  pity. 

If  you  offered  it  to  him,  he'd  smile 
'ngagingly  and  remark  off-hand, 
Oh,  that's  all  right,  I  can  get 
iround  all  right,  thanks.  Lots^are 
vorse  off  than  I  am." 

DELIGHTS    IN    SPORTS 
•  And  the  next  thing  you  know,  young 
Jeggs    wo^ld    be    making   a    riding    en- 
;agement   for  the   next   day,   or   asking 
A'hat   time  crew  practice  began. 

For  this  active  young  man  delights  In 
utdoor  sports  and  contrives  to  sand- 
>-lch  in  a  good  many  recreations  be- 
ween  classes. 

When  I  met  him  In  the  apartment  of 

friend    at   Whlttler    Hall,    Cambridge, 
ejsterday,   young  Beggs   was  a   bit  sur- 
prised at  my  seeking  Information  about 
um. 
He   remarked    unaffectedly:    "Well,    If 

can  tell  you  anything,  I  wllL  But 
-here's  nothing  remarkable  about  my 
entering  college.  I  know  several  fel- 
ows.  three  right  here  in  Cambridge, 
vho  got  degrees  from  Harvard,  though 
.hey  were  blind  " 

"I'm  taking  the  regular  freshman 
■ourse.  My  studies  Include  philosophy, 
;erman.  history,  English.  When  I  fin- 
sh  here,  I  expeot  to  go  to  Harvard  law 
jchool. 

FELLOW  STUDENTS  HELP 

Since    he    outgrew    his    "small    boy" 
'ondness   for  cowboys,   soldiers  and    po- 
licemen,   Beggs   has   leaned   toward   the 
iw.     He  chose  Harvard  College  becauM  | 
'lis  father  was  a  Harvard  man. 

His  home  la  In  Winchester.  His  par-  ' 
ints  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Beggs. 

It  was  an  attack  of  Iniluenza,  Ave 
years  ago,  when  he  was  14,  that  de- 
prived the  lad  of  his  eyesight.  I  hesi- 
tated to  ask  him  If  there  were  any 
chance  of  its  recovery.  He  spoke  about 
the  loss  so  freely,  however,  that  I  Anally 
put  the  (luestlon. 

"Time   alone    can    tell   that,"    he'an- 
swered  In  the  same  cheery  tones.     "I've 
I  had    Beveral    specialists    look    me    over. ' 
Don't  know  what  the  result  la  going  to' 
be. 

"Soon  as  I  get  familiar  with  a  place, 
I  can  get  round  easily.  After  I'm  at 
college  a  while  longer,  I'll  be  right  at 
home.  In  the  mean  time  the  fellows 
I  help  me  out.  They  take  turns  reading 
to  me  and  going  over  the  lessons.  I 
can  typewrite  and  I've  found  this  saves 
:.  lot  of  time   in   preparing   work." 

OUT    FOR    CREW 

Beggs  prepared  for  college  at  Tabor 
Academy  at  Marlon.  Here  he  was  stroke 
oar  on  the  academy  crew.  His  un- 
usual sense  of  rythm  helped  him  to  gain 
the  place  and  hold  it.  It  Is  this  same 
position  he  is  trying  for  on  the  Har- 
vard freshman  crew.  H»  modestly  says 
he  hasn't  much  hope  of  getting  It,  but 
It  doesn't  do  any  harm   to  try. 

He  Is  much  lighter  than  the  175 
pounds,  which  Is  the  ideal  weight  for  an 
oarsman. 

While  h«  was  at  Taljor,  youngr  Beggs 


took  part  In  various  college  activities, 
despite  his  handicap. 

He  was  one  of  a  group  of  eight  stu- 
dents who  took  a  special  course  in  naval 
training.  A  part  of  this  course  was  a 
month's  trip  on  a  merchant  marine  ship 
tc  South  America.  The  boys  were  under 
naval  discipline  and  the  four  weeks'  ex- 
perience was  an  unusual  one. 

They  visited  Cuba,  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama,  and  learned  much  about  nav'- 
igation. 

-'"  HAS  TRAVELED   MUCH 

Beggs  told  me  he  has  been  fond  of 
the  sea  ever  since  he  can  remember  lik- 
ing anything.  He  could  swim  at  tl;e  age 
of  6.  And  he  enjoys  nothing  better 
now  than  diving  and  swimming. 

Summers  he  generally  spends  at  the 
Beggs  s  family  camp  at  Lake  Bob'ne. 
Here  he  fishes,  swims  and  rides, 
through  the  warm  months.  He  doesn't 
core  about  hunting. 

During  the  space  of  his  19  years,  the 
young    Harvard    student   has   seen   con- 
siderable   of    this    country    and    the   old 
world.     His  Journeylngs  have  taken  him 
to  Canada,  the  South  and  Washington, 
j  but    he    admits    there    Is    much    of    the 
I  United  States  that  he  yet  plans  to  visit. 
I      He    went   abroad   Just   after   the    war. 
i  He    traveled    over,  the    battlefields    and 
I  visited  Belgium,  Italy,  France  and  Eng- 
I  lane}.       Traveling    has    always    been     a 
source  of  pleasure  to  him. 

LIKES    FOOTBALL 

It  was  very  plain  to  me  after  the  first 
minute,  that  W. 111am  Nelson  )3eg?s  ' 
didn't  enjoy  talking  about  himself. ,  He  | 
I  was  courtesy  Itself  and  answered  ques- 
tions with  a  simplicity  that  was  pleas- 
i  Ing,  but  he  refused  to  consider  himself 
out  of  the  ordinal  y. 

I      "Anyone    could    do    what    I'm   doing," 
la  his   favorite   phrase. 

"I  like  football,  but  I'm  not  heavy 
enough  to  play  even  If  my  eyes  al- 
lowed It,  but  I  go  tc  nearly  all  the 
games.  Chaps  tell  me  how  It's  going 
and  1  know  enough  of  the  science  of  the 
game  to  Judge  some  for  jjyself  by  the 
cheers. 

I   hike   a   lot.     I   r1<ie   some.     I  enjoy 

getting  out  on  the  river  in  a  canoe.  Oh. 

•  I    never    have    any    spare    time    on    my 

I  hands.     With   classes   and   outdoor   life, 

my  d.<»ys  are  pretty  well  occu-^led." 

"Anything  else  you  want  me  to  tell 
you?" 

T  had  exhaustt-d  my  Itet  of  questions. 
Then  I  had  an   Inspiration,  • 

".A.ny  special  hobby?"  1  inquired  hope- 
fully. 

COLLECTS   FIREARMS 
I  scored   there. 
With    the    first    animation    my    polltr 

"  ^  es.   1      a  >  e      i   cut.-        m    .. 

"What%"  I  countered,  wondering  If  I 
heard  correctly. 

Young  Beggs  laughed   merrny. 

"Firearms,"  he  amended.  "Only  you 
canlt  call  them  all  that,  because  I  have 
daggers  and  swords,  befidea  all  kinds 
of  runs,  old  and  new.  When  I  v/-  in 
Europe,  I  collected  any  number  af  them 
1  have  a  room  full  at  home.  Some  of 
them  are  valuable,  too.  I  Should  say  ' 
my  collection  Is  worth  approximately 
$3500." 

"StIlJ  co'lect'nT?"   T  nsftM. 

"OS,  yesi. 'i'flnd  a  lot  of  Interest  In  it. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  collection  Is 
ancient,  the  other  fourth  modem." 

SELF-RELIANT   TYPE 
He   reached   for   his  watch.     I  looked 

on   with    Interest. 
Slender,  keenly-tipped  Angers  toucheil 

the  fare  of  the  timepiece  swiftly. 

"A'most    S:30."    he    remarked,    "mus' 


start   for  the  river  now  If  I'm  golig  to 
get  in   any  practice.     Are  you  sure  you 
have     a?!ked     everything    you     want    to 
i  know?" 

"After  the  barrage  of  queHtIon.s  I'v 
Prod  at  you.  that  question  is  very  dan- 
gerous," I  told  him,  "but  I'll  let  you  off 
nbw." 

I  watched  him  start  down  Massachu- 
.■'etts  avenue,  with  the  confident  st<»p  of 
the  seeing.  Of  course,  he  had  a  fellow 
student  with  him  for  jiafety.  but  vounf 
Bepgs  Is  the  self-reliant  type  that"  Is  an 
In.'piratlon    to   the    timid. 

Blind— yet  he  plans  a  career  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  th.» 
.vouth  who  sees.  He  even  goes  further 
and  Joins  In  the  sports  of  his  compan- 
ions. He  determinedly  ignores  the  han- 
dicap which  might  have  darkened  the 
life  of  a  boy  with  less  strength  of  char- 
acter than  young  Beggs.       v 
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BLIND  STUDENT 

ASKS  NO  FAVORS 


^  W  ^ 

John  J.    Coyle   Competes   on 

Equal  Terms  With  Other 

Boys  and  Rank  High 

Now  York,  Nov.  1 — Being  blind 
may  have  ita  di.sadvaiitages  hut  for 
John  L.  (;oylo,  a  freshman  at  New 
York  tniversity,  it  has  practically  no 
drawbacks.  A  four  year  course  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  three  years  in 
the  New  York  University  Law  School 
is  Ills  prosram  for  the  next  seven 
years.  Hi.-?  Ijlindiies.s  will  not  be  a 
handicap  judging  Irom  his  past  scho- 
la.stiV-  reour«i',.  ih  izyX  he  la  already 
aavCral  jumps  ahead  of  die  other 
men  in  some  ot  liLs  studios. 

Young  C'oyl(>  \va.«  itlinded  in  aj\  ac- 
cident wh<'ii  only  two  years  old.  Due 
to  tiie  fail  that  he  was  such  a  lit- 
tle .'haver  his  parents  refused  to  let 
liim  attend  a::hool  until  ho  was  eight 
years  old.  When  he  linally  entered 
the  priniar\  cla.ss  ho  was  fortunate 
in  finding  f*  voral  olhcr  blind  chil- 
dren fliartiiii.:  in  M..h'ool  at  the  same 
time.  After  l/oins  taught  the  Braille 
sysitem  of  wiilin.^  they  had  their  les- 
sons in  cla.ss  with  the  other  children. 
Because  of  this  fact  (\)yle  .Tlways 
came  lu  ( ontacl  with  chihlrtn  who 
coulil  see.  Willi  tl,;>  resuli  thai  his 
ideas  and  ambilions  luday  are  just 
tLose  of  oilior  uiacteen  year  old 
hoys. 

Learning  lo  read  and  write  proved 

to   bo  quite   a   fascinating   game.   His 

.reading    became    so    sliillful    that    at 

'lj9ne  time,  in  competition  with  a  num- 


^3 


•  ber  ol'  other  blind  ohildi-e**  he  're- 
ceived a  medal  from  President  Taft 
I  for  exceptional  ability  in  reading 
poetry.  Coyle  llnished  grammar 
school  at  the  head  ot  his  class  and 
entered  high  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  completing  the  regular 
course  in  four  years. 

The  university  faculty  was  in 
some  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  take 
the  full  college  course,  but  he  eas- 
ily demonstrated  his  capal)iUty.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Kiuest  C.  Slhler 
senior  professor  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  Coyle's  latin  professor, 
his  entrance  examination  paper  was 
by  far  the  best  and  his  subsequent 
work  has  been  of  equal  standard. 
"There  can  be  no  doubt"  said  Prof. 
Rililor,  "that  Coyle's  best  work  is 
done  at  home.  Some  member  of  his 
family  or  a  friend  reads  his  assigned 
lessons  to  him  while  he  takes  notes. 
Plis  momovy  in  truJy  remarkable  and 
I  am  honored  by  having  such  an 
earnest  student  in  my  class." 
I  Not  satisfied  with  usiAg  just  the 
I  American  Braille,  Coyle  also  studied 
I  tlie  European  Urallle  system  and 
from  these  two  he  has  invented  a 
;  shorthand  of  his  own  which  simpli- 
fies his  work  to  a  very  great  ex-  I 
tent.  When  asked  whether  he  ever  I 
crammed,  and  if  so,  just  how  he  i 
would  go  about   it,   ho  said: 

"I    only    crammed    onco    and    that  I 
was    wliile    I    was    in    High    School.; 
I    had    been    out    until    very    late    at  ; 
night  playing  the  piano  for  a  dance. 
Knowing    that    I    had    an    exam    the 
next  day  1  sat  up  until  half  past  four 
(ioing  over   my  notes.   They  are   not 
so    voluminous   as    you    might    tWnk 
and    I    wager    that    I    take    no    more 
time  reviewing  a   subject   than   other 
person:?. 

"While  in  the  class  room  I  take 
notes  with  what  is  called  a  pocket, 
slate  and  a  stylus,  which  is  my  pen- 
cil. The  slate  has  a  series  of  oblong 
holes  through  which  I  make  ^im- 
pressions on  paper  with  the  stylus. 
My  shorthand  system  enables  me  to 
keep  accurate  notes.  And  if  a  pro- 
fessor requires  that  they  be  handed 
in  I  translate  them  when  I  go  home 
and  write  them  out  on  my  type- 
writer. 

"I  am  very  fond  of  playing  the 
piano  but  play  entirely  by  ear.  There 
are  few  games  that  I  can  join  in 
but  I  am  able  to  play  cards  after 
first  marking  them.  I  can  swim,  too, 
and  would  enjoy  it  more  if  it  were 
I  not  for  the  fact  that  the  water  has 
\^Q  landmarks   for  a  blind  man.   But 


getting  around  on  land  is  much  simp- 
ler. As  soon  as  I  am  .familiar  with 
the  ground  I  am  alright.  I  have  al- 
ways refused  to  use  a  cane  for  I 
see  no  sense  in  adveTtising  my  blind- 
ness."   


illND  MAN  WINS  LAW  PRIZE 

J.  B.  Maffa  Awarded  Columbia  Col- 
lege Scholarship. 

J.  B.  Maffa.  a  blind  youth,  23  years 
old,  was  announced  yesterday  as  one  of 
the  three  winners  of  law  scholarships  in 
Columbia  College.  The  honor  cornea  as 
the  climax  of  a  series  of  achievements 
In  the  short,  brilliant  history  of  this  stu- 
dent—achievements including  forcing  his 
way  past  the  rules  which  denied  him  en- 
trance to  the  college  four  years  ago, 
eaj-ning  a  living  while  studying,  and  par- 
ticipating successfully  in  athletics. 

Maffa,  who  n-as  blinded  by  a  blast  of 
dynamite  at  the  age  of  9,  studied  by 
himself  and  at  19  tried  to  enter  Colum- 
bia. Upon  being  denied  admission,  he 
took  the  extension  course  offered  by  the 
university  and  in  that  first  year  made 
such  a  distinguished  record  for  scholar- 
ship that  he  was  admitted  to  the  col- 
lege as  a  sophomore.  Earning  his  living 
by  giving  exhibition  checker  games, 
where  he  played  from  eight  to  twenty 
men  at  once,  he  continued  with  his 
brilliant  work  as  a  stud"nt.  finding  time 
and  talent  In  th-i  meantime  to  win  the 
Kilroe  Medai  for  the  intercollegijLte 
heavyweight  wrestling  championshipand 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  Vice  JPr««- 
Idency  of  the  sophomore  claia. 
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to  serve  you  and  your  children's 
c+iildren. 

I  want  you  to  know  the  story 
oi  my  power  a'n^  greatness  to 
t;he  end  that  you  will  the  more 
respect,  honor  and    love  me, 

I  am  the  champion  of  liberty. 

I  am  your  Uncle  Sam. 


I15LINIH  HI-;  STUIUKS  WAV  1  Wlli>HiH 

COLl/KGIK:  VVKKSTLKi:,  (  HKCKKU 

STAR 


Three  years  ago  Augustine, 
■Massa,  totally  b4ii;d.  applied  for 
^admission  to  Columbia  College, 
-the  andei'graduate  department 
for  m'en  -in  Coiu-mbi.'.  uiiiversiiy. 
-But  he  w«,s  rejected  on  th€ 
ground  his  handicap  was  so 
;great  that  he  couW  not  attain 
'the  high  scholastic  standard  of 
the  college.  Un^launted-,  h« 
^ersuadt^d  tlie  authorities  to  give 
him  a  trial  in  th^e  <iep?;rtm€tit  of 
•extension-,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
.first  term  he  had  made  such  a 
■creditable  record  that  Dean 
Herbert  E.  Hawkes  of  Columbia 
■college  feadib'  Hfted  the  bars  to 
ihim. 

Today  Massa  is  a  student  \n 
the  CoiuTnbialaw  school,  having 
"received  on-e  of  the  three 
scholarships  in 'law  offered  to 
students  in  th€  colleire.  -Ht  not 
only  made  a  t  e  in  a  r  ►k  a  b  \  e 
scholastic  record,  but  was  the 
recipient  of  many  undergraduate 
'honors. 

In  addition  to  the  handif:av>  of 
blindness,  Massa  is  entirely  on 
i\is  own  resources.  This  lie  has 
•overcome  through  his  remarkable 
^ability  at  checkers  and  chess,  as 
ihis  ,vears  of   blindness   have  de- 


veloped his  memory  to  a  higli  de- 
gree. During  the  summer  h- 
engages  in  exhibition  matchfs. 
often  playing  a  dozen  contest* 
simultaneously,  with  smooth 
boards  and  checkers  varying 
only  in  color.  He  recently  met 
20  opponents  in  a  contest  for  tlie 
motion  pictures. 

Checker  playing -is  not  his  only 
form  of  diversion,  for  he  has 
real  ability  as  a  wrestler.  Dur- 
ing his  second  year  in  college  he 
won  the  .Kilore  medal  as  the  in- 
tercollegiate heavy w-eight  cham- 
i)ion,  and  has  hee?i  a  member  o; 
Columl»ld  w-restliii^g-  t*!aui  for  tlie 
last  thret?  year.-. 

His  fine  personality   ha<  mnde 
iuni  oire  of  the  niosl  popular  men 
111  th-e  Blue  and  White.     He  is   a 
member  of  several   student  or- 
ganizations, and  holds  important 
class   offices.     He    is   an    enthu- 
siastic foUow^erof  college  sports, 
and  can  always  be  seen  among  a 
group  of  friends  at  the    foocball 
j  games      Each  play  is  explained 
i  to  him,  and  he  pictures  it  in    his 
I  mind.     His  cheers  corae  a  second 
or  so  late,  yet  his  spirit  is  alwa.\s 
I  with  the  team. 

This  same  spirit  has  been 
I  evidenced  all  through  his  life, 
j  EveK  since  he  -explosion  of  a 
I  dynamite  cap  ieft  him  hopelessh 
;  bMn<i  10  years  ago  he  has  carried 
'  his  affiiction  with  a  smile. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  hittertiess 
I  or  discouragement  in  his  whole 
;make-up. 

On  entering  colleg'e  lie  found 
that  the  "Braille."  or  raised 
letter  system  of  reading,  was 
inadequate  in  his  case,  as  few  of 
thejmany  books  he  was  required 
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THK   WKSr   VlKGlNiA   T.abLKT 


She  looked  about  lor  a  momeiii 
ana  then  she  rushed  inio  ilje 
aiihs  ot  a  woman  who  liad  been 
waning  on  the  station  platloi m. 

"Monim>!  '  she  cried. 

Ana  iiie  woman  heia  ner  ciuse 
for  a  mniuLe  anu  ihen  reieaseu 
lier  Lo  looh  intu  those  brown  e^es 
that  haa  not  seen  her  lor  nve 
>  ears. 

His  ability  on  the  i  ^*'*=  ^'^^^^  ^''^  is  I'auline  Short 
anu  Liie  woman  is  Mrs.  Alarv 
Meek  bnort,  ol  Vvebb,  W .  Va. 
Jt^aulint  has  been  in  ttie  Cluluren's 
l<rte  liKjbpital  in  Louisvillt  lor 
the  past  ^ ear  and  tour  months 
Ulinu.  inat  is,  she  was  biinb  up 
Loashoittime  ago,  when  she 
saw  .he  liglit  of  ua^  I'oi-  ihe  first 
time  in  h\e  >ears. 

Eight  years  ago,  in  the  moun- 
tains near  VVehb,  W.  Va. ,  iii  a 
home  wliere  none  ol  the  luxurie.-- 


to  read  were  printed  in  the  lan- 
guage ol  the  blind.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty,  he  called  upon  his 
closest  friends  to  read  lo  him 
during  their  spare  moments, 
hi  is  remarkable  memory  aided 
him  very  much,  for  he  was 
olliged  to  absorb  the  contents 
I  f  a  book  on  hearing  it  read  for 
(1  e  first  time. 

typewriter  has  also  been  a  great 
asset  to  him    in   the   preparation  , 
(  f  his  studies  ana    in   his   exam- 1 
ination?.  | 

Many  have  marvelled  at  the 
way  he  goes  about  unaided  over 
the  Columbia  campus  and  in  and 
out  of  the  buildings.  He  never! 
uses  a  cane  once  he  has  become 
accustomed    to   a    locality,     and 


and    a    few 
were   to   be 


of    Ihe    nelCesltle^ 
found   a   little   gin 


walks   with   a   sure,    unhesitant! 

step.  He  travels  through  tne,  ^^^^^  ^o  brigh  en  theliomeol  Mr. 
subways  alone  and  has  never  |  and  Mrs.  Short.  Mr.  Short  is  a 
been  injured.  i  miner,  and  day  and   day,    as   he 

In  the  spring  he  will  receive!  went  into  those  dark  regions  be- 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  I '«^  ^l^^  ^^^''^.^  he  Had  pleasant 
^  ,      u •        II  J  •     in.i-  I.    '  memories  of   a    poor  but   happv 

Columbia  college,  and  in  192o  hei.  ^^• 

will  be  graduated    with    the  de 


gree   of   bachelor 
the  law  college. 


of 


the 
law    from 


sujHi  Ki;!srt>Ki<:i)  T4»  w.bk.  h 

VA    4J1KI> 

Pauline  Meek  Short,  blind  for 
five  years,  now  able  to  see,  re- 
turns home  from  hospital. 

She  was  just  a  little  girl  with 
b'g,  brown  eyes  that  looked 
wondering  about  like  a  baby's  as 
she  stepped  off  the  train  at  the 
Ashland  station  Tuesday  after- 
noon. She  stepped  very  care- 
fully and  haltingly,  as  if  she  was 
accustomed  to  being  helped. 
Her  eyes  were  shaded  by  large 
spectacles  with  extra  heavy 
lenses  in  them. 


Almost  three  years  later— a 
I  cloud  fell  on  tiie  home.  A  cata- 
|ract  came  over  one  ol  his 
daughter's  beautiful  brown  eyes 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  other  eye 
was  covered.  Gone  was  the 
happiness  from  that  little  home, 
as  the  father  and  mother  saw 
bleak  days  for  tiieir  only  child. 
They  took  her  to  places  within 
their  means  and  found  no  doc 
who  could  do  anything  for  tho-e 
eyes  that  stared  and  start-d  — 
but  saw  nothing, 

Finally,  through  a  specialist 
in  Bluefield,  W.  Va  ,  the  case 
came  to  the  attention  of  Miss 
Linda  Neville,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Children's  Free  Ho.';- 
pital  in  Louisville.  Miss  Neville 
had  the  child  taken  to  Louisville 
and  she  gave  her  special  care. 
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THE  LAMENT 

"To  the  blind  there  comes  that 
ever  insistent  voice,  'Keep  back! 
Keep  back!  You'll  get  hurt!'  Back 
into  the  shadows,  back  into  that 
dark  and  foreboding  gloom  from 
whence  you  came.  Beneath  that 
friendly  sympathy  the  last  spark 
of  ambition  is- crushed  within  you, 
the  last  hope  blasted.  You  become 
helpless,  henceforth  to  be  branded 
with  the  stamp  of  charity  and  sup 
ply  material  for  students  ol  sociiil 
porblenis.  Oh  for  opportunity 
ROBERT   MEANS. 


Among  the  students  at  Friends  Uni- 
versity a  young  man  may  be  seen 
walking  down  the  hall  swinging  a 
cane.  A  sti-anger  might  think  him 
some  upper-classman  hurrying  to  a 
lecture  room.  It  is  Robert  Means,  the 
blind  boy-preacher,  F'l'iends  University 
debater,  orator  and  junior  represent- 
ative on  the'  student  council,  who  is 
earning  his  way  through  college  by 
serving  as  regular  minister  in  the 
Methodist  church  at  Belmont,  Kan.  ] 
Though  of  Baptist  faith,  he  is  loved  I 
by  his  Belmont  congregation.  He  is 
I  rated  as  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers 
of  the  Quaker  institution  where  he 
Is  obtaining  his  education.  He  has 
perfected  the  art  of  adaptability 
which  has  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  great  handicap  which  has  con- 
verted hundreds  into  public  charges. 
Must  Be  Cheerful 

In  (Uscussing  his  blindness,  Mr. 
Means/ known  to  the  students  as 
"Bob,"  gives  a  cheerful  disposition 
and  the  ability  to  form  clear  mental 
pictures  as  the  most  valuable  asset 
of  the  blind  man.  "People  always  are 
willing  tO/  help  you  If  you  are  grate- 
ful," he  says.  "I  can  go  anywhere  In 
Wichita  by  myself,  but  when  someone 
offers  to  help  me  across  the  street  I 
never  refuse,  for  I  appreciate  their  in- 
-terest.     I    strive    not   to    become    de- 


pendent, but  I  realize  I  must  not  be- 

'come  independent. 

"It's  hard  for  anyone  to  keep  cheer- 
ful at  times,  but  after  all  the  pleas- 
ure In  life  is  overcoming  obstacles 
which  gives  us  that  thrill  of  victory. 
In  this  the  blind  man  can  .share, 
though  he  may  not  accmoplish  as 
much  as  others.   Besides,  I  don't  think 


L.vson     Bjoto 
ROBERT  MEANS 

a  blind  person  Is  nearly  so  unfortun- 
ate as  deaf  and  dumb  persons.  They 
can't  communicate  with  the  world  and 
I  can. 

"It  Is  very  necessary  that  a  blind 
person  be  able  to  form  clear  mental 
pictures.  When  I  walk  down  the  side- 
walk I  have  jusf  as  clear  a  picture 
of  it  In  my  mind  as  you  have.  I  have 
a  picture  of  the  imivirsity  in  my 
,  mind  and  I  can  go  anywhere  In  the 
building." 

What  Sounds  Tell 

After  speaking  a  little  while  on  his 
philosophy  of  life,  Mr.  Means  cor- 
rected a  few  general  mistaken  ideas 
about  the  blind.  "A  cano  is  not  for 
feeling  your  way,"  he  said.  "You  just 
use  it  for  tapping.  Near  a  buildin.g 
the  sound  is  sharper.  I  can  tap  and 
tell  you  whether  a  door  Is  open  or 
not.  Many  people  believe  a  blind  per- 
son develops  a  keener  sense  of  hear- 
ing. This  Is  not  so.  We  learn  to 
recognize  sounds  quicker  than  others 
and  can  locate  them  more  accurately. 
I  have  traveled  all  ►over  Kansas  alone 
and  never  have  had  any  trouble.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  travel  at  night  be- 


cause shadows  play  an  important  part 
in  my  ability  to  locate  myself.  At 
night  these  are  absent  and  It  is  more 
difficult  for  me  to  find  my  way.  I 
always  can  tell  when  I  come  to  a 
corner  by  a  change  of  air  currents" 
striking  my  face. 

"You  may  thinlc  It  strange,  but  I 
enjoy  a  football  game  as.,  much  ag, 
anyone.  I  knW  every  play-  that '-^ 
made  by  feeling  the  cxoWd,  move'.' 
There  are  many  signs  by  which  I  can 
tell  just  what  is  transpiring.  I  enjoy 
going  to  a  theater  to  observe  the 
audience." 

In  speaking  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
he  said,  "Our  schools  for  the  blind ^ 
are  very  creditable,  but  they  do  not 
develop  an  Individual  to  take  his  place 
among  those  who  see.  What  I  mean 
is,  they  do  not  develop  the  social  side 
of  the  person.  ^i 

"Too  much  sympathy  is  our  sreat-j 
est  enemy.  We  want  to  work.  We 
don't  claim  to  be  able  to  do  every- 
thing that  other  people  can  do,  but 
we  do  want  a  little 'place  somewhere 
along  the  social  ladder  where  we  can 
climb." 


? 
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RELIES  ON  iriS  MEMORY. 


Blind    Student    Recites    After   HearlM 
f^  I  I^nsons   Read.       f  9^J_3  ' .  | 

From  tlic  Los  Angeles  Tlm?s.  '  '  / 

Twelve  years  in  school  and  has  never 
seen  a  textbook.  That  is  the  record  of 
Leroy  Calvin  Hendricks,  a  student  in 
the  University  oTSoutHeru  California 
high  school,  who  has  been  blind  since 
birth.     ' 

Calvin  was  graduated  from  grammar 
school  in  1920.  There  were  two  other 
blind  students  in  his  class  and  the  trio 
shared  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
blind  students  to  be  graduated  from  a 
[public  school  west  of  Chicago.  They 
jused  the  Braille  system  while  studying 
Itheir  textbooks,  but  recited  with  the 
jother  students  who  could  see. 

Since  his  entrance  to  high  school  three 
years  ago  Calvin  has  not  used  the 
Braille  system,  except  for  taking  class 
notes.  His  mother  reads  all  of  his  les- 
sons to  him  and  he  relies  upon  his 
memory  for  his  class  recitations. 

He  now  is  taking  a  general  course, 
consisting  of  public  speaking,  English 
and  political  science,  but  intends  to  spe- 
cialize in  harmony  work  when  he  gets 
in  the  university.  It  is  his  ambition  to 
t)ecome  a  great  pianist,  and  those  who 
have  heard  him  play  claim  that  he  is  al- 
ready well  on  his  way.7X../o  ^./^»^ 
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BLIND  GIRL  HELPS  BLIND 


Louise  Moore,  blind  girl  architect,  who  was  blind  since  she  was  6 
years  old,  is  a  former  student  of  Trinity  College  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  she  received  an  A.  B.  degree.  She  built  a  tea  house  and  is  now- 
working  for  the  interest  of  other  blind  girls. 


AuffusT  'i^   Air.      To  n  r  n  a  I 
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J31ind  From  Birth 
Gra'diuated  Astronomer 

Ann    Arbor,    IMich.,    Dec.    30. — Blind 
I  from    birlli,    with    hi.s    conception    o£ 
I  the  he.ivens   fdrmeil   by   descriptions 
^  irom   others,  Joseph   Caltlwell  of  In- 
diana,     Pennsylvani.n,      is      sturlylng- 
'  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan In  order  tli.it  he  may  meet  the 
scientifical      re(iuirements    to    permit 
him  to  be  graduated  from  the.  College 
of  Ijiterature,  Science  and  Arts. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  a  sophomore  and  46 
.years  old.  is  doubly  handicapped.' In 
Addition  to  his  blindness,  he  lacked 
the  mechanical  aids  for  the  study  of 
astronomy  that  often  are  afforded 
Students  who  take  up  other  studies. 


Kllnd  students  of  astronomy  are  so 
rare  that  there  are  no  text  books 
with  raised  type.  Therefore,  he  de- 
pends upon  follow  .students  to  read 
his  lessons  to  him.  So  proficient  has 
ho  become,  his  professors  say,  that 
he  frequently  memorizes  a  lesson  by 
hearing  it  read  only  a  few  times. 

In  addition  to  astronomy,  Mr.  Cald- 
well is  studying  psychology,  German, 
French  and  ^talian.  /  lie  ranks  as 
one  of  the  niost  adept  Hudehts  in  his 

jia^ses. 
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BLIND  SINCE  BIRTH, 
STUDIES  HEAVENS 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Jan.  22 — Blind 
from  birth,  with  his  conception  of 
the  heavens  formed  by  descriptions 
from  others,  Joseph  Caldwell  of  In- 
diana. Pa.,  is  studying  astronomy  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  in  order 
that  he  may  meet  the  scientific  re-' 
quiremcuts  to  permit  him  to  be 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Liter- 
ature,  Science  and  Arts. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  <a  sophomorfi  and  46 
years  old.  is  doubly  handicapped.  In 
addition  to  his  I'lindness  he  lacka  tin- 
meclianioal  aids  for  the  study  of 
astronomy  that  often  are  afforded 
students  who  take  up  other  studies. 
i  Blind  students  of  astronomy  are  so 
rare  that  there  arc  no  textl)ooks  with 
raised  type.  Therefore  he  depends 
upon  fellow  students  to  read  his  les- 
sons to  him.  yo  proficient  has  he  be- 
come, his  professors  say  that  he  fre- 
f|upntly  memori:«es  a  lesson  by  hear- 
ing it  read  only  a  few  times. 

In  addition  to  astronomy  Mr.  Cald- 
well is  studying  psychology,  (lerman, 
French  and  Italian.  H<'  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  adept  stud-ents  in  his 
classes. 


Blind  Student 
Takes  All  Law 
School  Honors 


CHICAGO,  F>b.  1 — A  blind  stu- 
,<Jent  has  surpassed  all  previous 
achievements  In  the  way  of  winning 
honors  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity law  school. 

George  H.  Weinman  of  Chicago, 
slgrhtleiss  since  early  boyhood,  has 
won  the  Rufus  H.  Sage  scholar- 
alhlp  for  1822-23.  the  only  scholar- 
ship at  the  disposal  of  the  la,w 
school  faxjulty;  has  captured  th« 
Charles  A.  Koepke  prlre  for  the 
same  oollege  year,  a  prise  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  who  has 
demon.«trated  to  the  sa'..sfactlon  of 
the  faculty  his  promise  of  future 
usefulness  and  finally  haa  been 
placed  on  the  "Honor  Roll"  of  the 
I^w  schol  for  excellence  In  scholar- 
ship. 

".A.t  no  prior  time  In  the  history 
Of  the  law  school  have  these  honora 
IbMn  be!9towod  upon  the  same  Indl- 
Wdoal    in    oaa    year,"    Dean     Wis- 


'more  announces.  - '     \ 

GIVES  CREDIT  TO  MOTHER  ' 
Weinman  is  now  In  his  Junior; 
year  and  attributes  his  success  to 
his  mother.  He  says :  "Like  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  I  most  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  "Whatever  I  am,  or  ever 
hope  to  be,  1  owe  to  my  darllngr 
mother.' 
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,    HELEN  KELLER  IS  STILL  SMILING 
A  spirit  that  cannot  be  broken  by  physical 
handicaps  is  that  of  Helen  Keller's,  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  youn? 
woman   whose   ac- 
complishments   are 
almost  phenome- 
nal.   This-  picture 
was  made  at  a 
Christmas 
party. 


ffoSTor,     Af^sv^         Hers/cL 
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BLIND  STUDENT  MAKES 
RECORD  FOR  HONORS 

iWins  More  Than  Ever  Accorded  toi 
'  One  at  Law  School 

'     CHICAGO,    Feb.    1— A    blind    student 
,  has     surpassed     all     previous     achieve- 
ments In  the  way  of  winning  honors  at 
i  the  Northwestern  University  law  school. 

George  H.  Weinman  of  Chicago, 
sightless  since  early  boyhood,  has  won  I 
the  Rufus  H.  Sage  scholarship  for  1922-  | 
23,  the  only  scholarship  at  the  disposal 
of  the  law  school  faculty;  has  captured 
the  Charles  A.  Koepke  prize  for  the 
same  college  year,  a  prize  a\varded 
annually  to  the  student  who  has  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
faculty  his  promise  of  future  useful- 
ness ,and  finally  has  been  placed  on 
the  "Honor  Roll'  of'  the  law  school 
for  excellence   in   scholarship. 

"At  no  prior  time  in  the  history  of 
the  law  school  have  these  honors  been 
bestowed  on  the  same  individual  in  one 
year,"   Dean   Wigmcre  announces. 


y^orcei'-c^rjM dss.^  f^lt^^cirn 
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Blind  Student 
Takes  Astronomy 

— Never  .Saw  Sky 


Blind  from  birth,  with  hi.<j  concep- 
tion of  the  heavens  foitned  by  de- 
scriptions from  others,  Joseph  Cald- 
well of  Indiana,  Pa.,  is  studying' 
astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Michig-an  in  order  that  he  may  meet 
the^Ecientifical  requirements  to  per- 
mit him  to  be  graduated  from  the 
Colleg'e  of  Literature,  Science  and 
Arts.  •'•  ■ 

Caldwell,  a  sophomore,  and  4u 
year.s  old.  is  doubly  handicapped.  In 
addition  to,  his  blindness  he  lacks 
the  mechartical  aids  for  the  study 
of  astronomy  that  often  are  af- 
forded students  who  take  up  other 
studies.  Blind  students  of  astronomy 
are  so  rare  that  there  are  no  text 
tooks  with  raised  type.  Therefore  he 
depends  upon  fellow  students  to  read 
his  lessons  to  him.  So  proficient  has 
he  become,  his  professors  say,  that 
he  frequently  memorizes  a  lesson  by 
^hearing  it  read  only  a  few   times. 


Ba^-^.^    Mass     Tj-anscti^T 


The  Quadwrangler 

The  odd  occupations  followed  by  students 
at  mid-Western  universities  to  pay  their 
way  through  school  range  all  the  way  from 
serving  as  State  legislator  to  sleeping  in 
undertaking  establishments  to  save  room 
rent.  The  State  legislator  is  Everett  A. 
Addington,  of  Indiana  University,  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is  blind, 
and  to  add  to  his  income  from  the  State  he 
tufies  pianos.  At  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  a  young  man  does  housework  and 
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BLIND  SISTERS.  STUDENTS 
ATXXc;%MONSTRATE 
HOW  PLUCK  WINS  THE  DAY 


1\nSS   LOUISA   CURCIO 


A  number  of  interesting  facte 
about  two  blind  girls,  sisters,  who 
are  students  at  the  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  here,  ■will  be 
found  in  the  following  article,  re- 
printed from  the  Ncv^ark  Evening 
News  of  last  Saturday,  to  ■which 
paper  the  Home  News  is  indebted 
for  the  use  of  the  pictures. 

A  rapid  tripping  of  feet  do'WTi  the 
stairs  and  Louisa  stood  In  the  door- 
way, smiling  gaily  as  any  college 
girl  is  likely  to  smile  on  a  vaca- 
tion ■(vith  examinations  about  two 
months  away.  She  led  the  way  up 
the  flight  of  steps,  through  a  room 
where  some  former  school  friends 
were  chatting  ■with  her  sister  and 
into  the  p&rlor.  Then  she  and  Mary 
two  Dllnd  girls,  told  of  what  college 
meant  to  them. 

They  attend  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege for  Women  at  New  Brunswick. 
They  were  the  first  blind  vvomen 
to  enter  a  woman's  college  in  this 
State.  Mary  was  the  first  blind  girl 
to  go  t(f  high  school  in  New  Jersey, 
but  when  Mary  started  her  high 
school  course  Louisa,  her  younger 
sister,  announced  "I'm  coming 
right  behind  you."  Louisa  Sees 
enough  to  get  about  alonei  which 
minimizes   her    handicap. 

"I  am  taking  harmony  and  I  like 
that,"  Louisa  said  as  she  talked  of 
her  -work  the  other  day.  "Kiench 
and  music  are  my  favorite  studies. 
I  intend  to  specialize  in  French.  1 
have  always  loved  French  but  I 
like  mu.«tc  best.  I  would  Uke  to 
teach  music  but  I  haven't  had 
enough  piano.  I  belong  to  th* 
special  choir  at  college  and  to  the 
glee  club  end  they  lake  up  a  lot 
of  time,  i  belong  to  the  mandolin 
club  and  I  i)lay  a  uke.  but  T  don't 
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consider  playing  a  uke  an  attri- 1 
bute,"  Louis.-,  added  hastily  v.ith  I 
a  laugh,  explaining.  "I  just  play  the , 
uke  at  club  meetings.  It's  fun  to  • 
learn  the  funny  songs." 

Then  Louisa  confided,  as  many 
a  college  girl  has  before.  "My 
hardest  subject  is  chemistry." 

She  continued  telling  of  the 
th'ings  she  liked.  "I  do  enjoy  speech, 
perhaps  you  can  call  it  public 
speaking.  I  like  to  see  all  the  work 
grow  more  difficult  and  feci  that 
I   master  it. 

"Our  days  are  not  so  terribly 
full  at  college  and  we  spend  a  lot 
of  time  reading."  she  continued. 
"Of  course,  the  books  are  read  to 
me.  Being  read  to  trains  one  In 
understanding  a  foreign  language, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  spell  the  Avords. 
I  like  French  ao  ■>vcll  I  try  to  pro- 
nounce  as  the   French   do. 

;'I  suppose  we  have  quite  as  good 
a  time  as  any  one  else,"  Louisa 
continued.  "I  always  •wanied  to  go 
to  college  since  I  can  remember. 
We  liave  had  to  go  without  lots 
of  things  because  it  costs  a  good 
deal  to  send  three."  Pauline,  an- 
otlier  sister  also  attends  the  State 
College  for  Women  and  acts  as 
reader  for  Mary. 

Wants    a    Summer    PosHion 

"I  Jiopc  I  can  find  something  to 
do  this  summer.  I  wish  I  could 
tutor  in  French,"  Louisa  said.  "I 
want  to  do  something.  I  can't  sit 
and  do  nothing.  There's  always 
something  to  do  and  if  I  can  find 
it  I'm  happy.  I  always  think  I 
can  overcome  difficulties  if  1  have 
the  opportunity.  I  know  I'll  have 
to  overcome  difficulties  and  i  might 
as  well  start." 

Louisa  is  a  freshman  and  Mary  a 


sophomore.  Both  entered  the  col- 
lege In  September.  Before  entering 
the  College  for  Women  Mary  spent 
a  year  at  Newark  Junior  College. 

"There  are  very  few  things  I've 
looked  forward  to  I  haven't  got,i' 
Louifea  continued.  "Through  high 
school  I  thought  that  if  I  left  a 
nice  record  I'd  get  through  college." 

Mary  entered  and  sat  do'vin  be- 
side her  sister.  She  found  all  sub- 
jects interesting,  she  said,  but  she 
liked  especially  the  romance  lan- 
guages and  also  German.  She  will 
specialize  in  French.  Tliey  are  both 
taking   teacher's   courses. 

While  they  talked  they  confided 
they  feared  a  quiz  In  chemistry 
the  day  they  returned  from  the  va- 
cation. 

"I  like  to  take  the  hardest  thins 
I  can.  I  like  chemistry,"  Mary 
continued.  "I  will  major  in  French, 
but  I  do  not  yet  know  »vhat  I'll 
do  with  it." 

These  girls  enjoy  attending  a 
young  college  and  feeling  that  they 
have  a  part  in  the  development 
of  ita  traditions.  "It's  more  fun  to 
do  it  yourself,"  Mary  said.  "I  don't 
tlilnk  we  could  have  made  a  better 
choice  of  a  college."  They  told  how 
friendly  the  girls  had  been. 

"We  are  delighted  with  the  first 
report,"  Miss  I^ydla  T.  Hayes,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  said  re- 
cently." The  girls  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  work.  They  all  seem  to 
have  an  earnest  purpose  In  their 
•work." 

A  State  law  provides  that  $600 
be  allowed  for  each  blind  persoa 
matriculating  at  any  college  with- 
in the  State,  providing  |300  to  fur- 
nish a  reader  and  tutor  and  $200 
to  be  applied  toward  tuitiion. 

The  girls'  marks  for  the  first 
semester  were  as  follows:  Louisa, 
chemistry,  B;  English.  B;  French, 
B;  J/atin,  A;  mathematics,  B;  phy- 
sical education,  C.  Mary's  marks 
were:  Chemistry.  C;  education,  C;l 
English  B;  French  B:  history,  A;i 
physical  education,  B.  The  girls 
have  told  Miss  Hayes  that  th« 
marks  for  the  first  semester  Indi- 
cate they  will  both  be  on  the  honor 
roll    at   the    end    of   the   term. 


^c:» 
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Blind  Students  At  University      ! 
Are  Wizard  s  at  Any  Old  Thing 

Two  Have  Graduated  With  Honor?  and  Are  Now  Studying  Law, 

In  Which  They  Show  Remarkable  Memories — One  Gets 

Athletic  Honors — Other  Goes  to  Fires  With  Firemen. 


(Sppctal    to   Dailv  Nows.*  ^ 

Chapel  Hill  June  IG.— In  the  line 
of  the  250-odd  students  who  stepped 
upon  the  rostrum  of  Memorial  hall  at 
the  university  this  week  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  Governor  Morrison 
their  sheepskins  were  two  who  walk- 
ed away  with  the  honors  as  far  as 
applause  goes,  the  gentlemen  who 
were  made  doctors  of  laws  not  ex- 
cepted. 

President    Chase,    to    conserve    time, 
had    requested   the   audience   to   aban- 
don   the    custom    of    applauding    each 
graduate;     there    were    too    many    of 
I   them.       But     when     Sam     Cathey     an<l 
[  Buforcl      '^Vorshum,     who     won     \\\'\v 
\   diplomas     with     honors     despite      the 
\  fact    they   can't   see   a   wink,   mounted 
i   the     platform,     the     admiring     crowd 
'   couldn't  be  restrained  and  for  a  while 
i    there  was  handclapping   aplenty. 

The  guidins  hand  of  a  classmate 
rested  lightly  on  the  arm  of  Sam  and 
Buford  as  they  mounted  the  dozen 
steps  to  the  high  rostrum.  Many  in 
the  audience  wondered  why.  So  did 
Sam  and  Buford.  for  though  they 
can't  distinguish  day  from  night,  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  being  led 
around.  In  fact,  in  case  of  emergency 
as  they  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
recent  fire  here,  if  those  who  would 
accompany  them  don't  move  fast  tliey 
are  left  behind.  But  classmates  are 
devoted  beings,  ever  solicitous  of  the 
welfare  of  another,  and  that  probal)ly 
explains  why  they  saw  to  it  tliat  the 
two  blind  men  didn't  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  faux  pas  on  this  auspicious 
occasion. 

Blind    Man    Gef-s    "\.    C." 

From  Memorial  hall  Buford  went 
to   the  gymnasium,  where  Dr.    Robert 

B.  T..awson,  director,  formally  pre- 
sented to  him  a  certificate  adnVitting 
him  to  the  circle  of  the  cliosen  few 
who  wear  tlic  N.  C.  monogratn.  This 
means  that  this  man.  totally  blind 
ever  since  he  was  small  boy  in  knee 
breeches,  has  done  all  the  various 
a.'id  difficult  stunts  required  of  stu- 
dents seking  honors  in  the  gymna- 
sium. Including  vaulting,  hand  stands 
and  parallel  bar  exercises.  Tlie  mas- 
tery of  these  tests  usually  requires 
from  three  to  four  years  of  hard  and 
continuous^ training,  and  frequently 
niore. 

No  feeling  of  sympathy  influenced 
Ae  committee  which  made  the  award 
r>r.  Lawson  said  today.  He  was 
judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  liis 
merit  and  the  case  has  no  par.Tlle) 
In   the   university's   hi.story,   he   added. 

Worsham  and  Cathey  are  very  pop- 
ular at  tlie  university.  They  are  re- 
giirded  as  .scliolars,  athletes  and  all- 
i;ound   regular  fellows.     Thej'   display 


a  lir;\.lthy  interest  in  ever.v  pliase  of 
university  life.  They  not  only  com- 
pleted their  work  for  their  X.  B.  de- 
gree this  year,  but  in  addition  man- 
aged to  squeeze  In  the  first  year  of 
law.  Th«y  return  next  fall  to  com- 
plete their  law  course.  Cathey  was 
president  of  the  first  year  law  class 
last  session  and  this  year  he  will 
represent  his  class  on  the  student 
council.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Dialectic  Literary  society  for  the  last 
(luarter. 

Have   AVondcrfxil    Memories. 

"Both  men  did  excellent  work  last 
session",  said  Prof.  A.  C.  Mcintosh  of 
the  law  school.  "In  the  courses  they 
had  under  me  we  use  the  case  system. 
All  they  ever  wanted  to  know  was 
the  name  of  the  case  and  then  they 
would  give  me  the  full  details  with- 
out further  questioning.  They  have 
remarkable  memories,  and  they  get 
the  cases  fixed  in  their  minds  while 
some  of  their  classmates  are  discuss- 
ing them  the  night  before  the  recit- 
tation. 

"I  am  told  they  intend  to  practice 
law  and  I  believe  tliey  would  succeed, 
providing,  of  course,  they  have  as- 
sociates who  could  read  and  help 
them    prepare    their    cases." 

Let  those  who  are  prone  to  think, 
that  blind  men  go  around  with  a  long 
face  seking  sympatliy  consider  these 
two  men.  Cathey  was  liorn  in  Sky- 
land,  a  few  miles  from  Asheville.  His 
father  was  a  contractor.  One  day  he 
and  some  others  were  blasting  on  a 
railway  grading  near  his  home  town. 
The  blast  failed  to  explode  at  the 
]  proper  time.  and  while  Cathey 
examined  it  it  did  explode  and  blew 
him  down  the  embankment  several 
feet  away.  He  was  then  19  years  old 
and  from  that  day  has  never  been 
able  to  see.  He  was  sent  to  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  Raleigh.  There 
he  met  and  became  a  close  friend  of 
Worsham  and  they  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  together  at  the  university, 
in    1919. 

Worsham  was  born  in  Riethbend, 
Va.,  and  could  scarcely  see  at  birth. 
His  siglit  gradually  grew  worse  until 
his  eyes  failed  him  altogether  while 
he    was   still   only  a   lad. 

Tacked  op  the  wall  of  their  room 
in  Vance  building  at  the  university  is 
this  motto:  "Be  a  sport.  Stick,  even  if 
you're  down  and  out".  And  what's 
more  important  Iiy  far,  they  put  this 
saying    into   effect. 

They  seldom  miss  an  athletic  con- 
test on  the  hill  and  no  student  has 
shown  a  more  healthy  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm than  theirs.  The  suggescion 
that  blindness  might  interfere  witli 
their  en.loyment  of  the  sport  thev 
dismiss    with    a    laugh.    Their    friends 


tell  them  what's  going  on  and  their 
intuition  and  good  hearing  supply 
■\\\x  missing  links. 

Tliey  l*l«j-  CnrdM   AVell. 

At  cards  or  clieckers  they  are 
known  about  Chapel  Hill  as  wizards. 
They   can't   read    unless    the   lettering 

I  is  raised.  But  the  cards  they  idtnti- 
fy  by  perforations.  Their  written- 
work    is    prepared    on    a    typewriter.; 

I  Both  men  dance  and  take  an  active- 
pa  rt  ~  Ih  "'social   affairs. 

Not  lonsi  ago  there  was  a  fire  in 
Carrboro,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from    Chapel    Hill.       Worsham    never 

j  misses   a   fire    if   he    can    help    it.   But 

I  this  time  he  happened  to  be  on  the_' 
back  part  of  the  campus  near  the' 
athletic  field.  His  friends  consideredi 
him  out  of  luck,  but  not  Worsham  i 
himself.  Unaccompanied  he  ran  all; 
the      way      across      the      campus,      as  i 

I  though  there  were  no  trees  or  posts, 
boarded  the  running  board  of  some- 
body's Ford— he  didn't  know  or  care 
whose — and  reached  the  burning 
dwelling  far  ahead  of  any  of  the 
other  flock  of  students  who  followed. 
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HaiWisbuig:,  Jiil» 
chot  announced 
Jones  bill  pa.'jsed-' by  the 
latuie  authorizing  tnistc 
sylvania  State  College 
$L',000,000  for  direction 
ment  of  buildings  and 
present  mort.qage  indobt 
funds  Were  to  be  secu 
l.-inds    and    biiildtngs    of 

I  boa  I'd  ■- 
signed 
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to  boiiow 
and  equip-* 
to  liquidates 
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red  by  thej 
the    college.] 


I  By  Senator  Patton,  Philadelphia, 
appropriating  $6,000  to  j  provide  ex-., 
penses  for  blind  students  attendingjj 
infTlWiiltinnfidifcJiialiiMl— It-    -      i 


KiTray\nin^   P^..   T,'-r>^^^ 
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Harrisburg,  July  14. — (U.  P.)— Gov- 
ernor Pinchot  at  noon  today  had  clear 
ed  up  the  bulk  of  legislation  remain- 
ing for  him  to  act  upon.  The  hospital 
and  institutional  appropriation  bills 
l-were  being  checked  up  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth. 

(iimi^  PBtt«n  bill' making  ti  $>8,000  ap- 
,  jlkJpriaWoB  I  to\^sist  bliiid  studentii 
,  ^*as''ayptiUt6Bijiiir"Go'^3r!n^ 

proved  the  bill  fixing^galaflea  of  AiJdi- 
i  tor  General  and  State  Trea.surer. 
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indness  No  Handicap  To 

These  University  Students 

— -« — 

Can  Do  Anything  Anybody  Else  Does,  Including  Beating  the 
Field  Away  From  a  Fire — Both  Scholars  and  Athletes  and 
All  Around  Good  Fellows — They  Dance  With  the  Best  of 
Them. 


BY  ROBERT  W.  AIAODRY. 

CHAPEL  HILL.  June  18.— In  the 
line  of  the  250-(jdd  students  who 
stepped  upon  the  I'ostruni  of  Memo- 
rial hall  at  the  university  this  week 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernor Morr  son  their  eiheepskin.- 
were  two  who  walked  away  with  ihe 
honors  as  far  as  applause  goes,  the 
gentlemen  who  were  made  doctors 
of  laws  not  accepted.  President 
Chase,  to  conserve  time,  had  re- 
quested the  audience  to  abandon  the 
custom  of  applauding  each  gradu- 
ate; there  were  too  many  of  thern. 
But  when  Sam  Cathey  and  Buford 
VVor.sham,  who  won  their  diplomas 
with  honors  de;;pitt!  the  fact  they 
can't  see  a  wink,  mounted  the  plat- 
form, the  admiring  crowd  couldn't 
be  restrained  and  for  a  while  there 
was   ha,nd-clapping  a  plenty. 

The   guiding   hand    of  a  classmate  I 
rested    lightly    on    the    arm    of    Sam 
and     Buford    a.s    they    mounted     the 
dozen    steps    to    the    high      rostrum. 
Many    in    the      audience      wondered 
why.      So   did    Sam    and   Buford,    for 
though    they    can't    distinguish    day 
from  night,  they  are  not  accustomed 
ro    being    led    around.       In    fact,    in 
cases    of    emei'gency,    as    they    illus- 
trated  in    the   case    of   a   recent    Are 
here,  if  those  who  would  accomp.any 
them   don't   move   fast   they  are   left 
behind.     But  classm.i.tes  are  devoted 
'  be.ng.s,  ever  solicitous  of  the  welfare 
j  of    one    another,    and    that    probably 
explains  why  they  saw  to  it  that  the 
I  two  b'ind  men  didn't  have  a  chance 
i  to  make  a  faux  pas  on  this  auspici- 
!  ous  occasion. 

Wears  North  Carolina  Monosrain. 
Krom  Memorial  hall  Buford  went 
to  the  gymnasium,  where  Dr.  Rob- 
ert B.  Lawson,  director,  formally 
presented  to  him  a  certificate  ad- 
mitting him  to  the  circle  of  the 
chosen  few  who  wear  the  N.  C. 
monogram.  This  means  that  this 
man,  totally  blind  ever  since  he  was 
0  .small  boy  in  knee  breeches,  has 
done  all  the  various  and  difficult 
stunts  required  of  students  seeking 
honors  in  the  gymnasium,  including 
vaulting,  hand  stands  and  parallel 
bar  exerc's-es.  The  ma.stery  of  these 
te.sts  usually  requires  froni  three  to 
four  years  of  hard  and  continuou.s 
training   and    frequently    more. 

No  feeling  of  ssympathy  influenced 
the  committee  \\hich  made  the 
(Ward,  Doctor  Lawson  said  today. 
He  was  judged  solely  on  the  basis 
of  his  merit  and  the  case  has  no 
laraliel    in    the    university's    history. 


he  added. 

Worsham  and  Cathey  are  very 
popular  at  the  university.  They  are 
regarded  as  scholars,  athletes  and 
all  round  regular  fellows.  They  dis- 
Tilay  a  healthy  interest  in  every 
phase  of  university  life.  They  no', 
only  completed  work  for  their  A.  B. 
Jegree  this  year  but  in  addit.on. 
managed  to  squeeze  in  the  first  year 
of  law.  They  return  next  fall  to 
complete  their  law  course.  Cathey 
was  president  of  the  first  year  law 
class  last  session  and  this  year  he 
will  represent  his  class  op  the  stu- 
dent council.  He  was  vice  president 
of  the  Dialectic  Literary  society  for 
the   last  quarter. 

E.xccllont  School  AVork. 
"Both  men  did  excellent  work 
last  session."  eaid  Prof.  A.  C."  Mc- 
intosh of  the  law-  school.  "In  the 
courses  they  had  under  me  we  use 
tile  case  system.  All  they  wanted 
to  know  was  the  name  of  the  case 
and  then  they  would  give  me  the 
full  details  withdut  further  ques- 
tioning. They  have  remarkable 
iiemories,  and  they  got  the  cases 
ixed  in  their  minds  while  some  of 
heir  classmates  are  discussing  them 
he   night   before  the  recitation. 

"I  am  told  they  intend  to  prac- 
tice law  and  I  believe  they  would 
succeed,  provided,  of  course,  they 
liave  associates  who  could  read  and 
help  them   prepare  their  cases." 

Let  those  who  are  prone  to  think 
I  hat  blind  men  go  around  with  a 
long  face  seeking  sympathy  consider 
these  two  men.  Cathey  was  born 
in  Skyland,  a  few  miles  from  Ashe- 
ville.  His  father  was  a  contractor. 
One  day  he  and  some  others  were 
blasting  on  a  railway  grading  near 
his  home  town.  The  blast  failed  to 
explode  at  the  proper  time,  and 
while  Cathey  was  examining  it  it 
did  explode  and  blew  him  down  the  , 
embankment  several  feet  away.  He 
was  then  19  years  old  and  from  that 
day  has  never  been  able  to  see.  Ho 
was  sent  to  the  school  for  the  b'Ind 
in  Raleigh.  There  he  met  and  be- 
came a  close  friend  of  Worsham  and 
they  entered  the  freshman  class  to- 
gether at   the   university   In    1919. 

Vv'orsham  was  born  in  Rellhbend, 
Va.,  and  could  scarcely  see  at  birth. 
His  sight  gradually  grew  worse  until 
his  eyes  failed  h'm  a'together  while 
he   was   still   only   a    lad. 

Tacked  on  the  wall  of  their  room 
in  Vance  building  at  the  university 
is  this  motto:  "Be  a  sport.  Stick, 
even   if  you're  down  and  out."     And 


what"?  more   important  by  far,  they 
))Ut  this  sayng  into  effect. 

They  seldom  miss  an  athletic  con- 
I  test  on  the  hill  and  no  student  has 
.shown  a  more  healthy  sort  of  en- 
thusia?m  than  theirs.  The  sugges- 
tion that  blindness  might  Interfere 
with  their  enjovment  of  the  sport 
they  di.-imiss  with  a  l.iugh.  The  r 
friends  tell  them  wha''s  soing  on 
and  their  Intuition  and  'rood  hearing 
supplies  .';ny  mi.«sin<r  'ink-;. 

Wi'/^i-d  at  CI  lookers. 
At  cards  or  checkers  they  are 
known  about  Chapel  HIl  as  wiz- 
ards. They  can't  read  unless  the 
lettering  is  raised.  But  the  cards 
they  identify  hv  perfor;>t'fMi!--.  T'leir 
written  work  is  prepa'e.i  nn  a  type- 
writer. 

V.n'.h    riien   dance   .nnd   take   an   i>c- 
tive   pa'-t   in   social   affairs.  t> 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  fire 'in 
Carboro.  about  a  m'le  and  a  half 
Trom  Chanel  Hill.  Worsham  never 
)ni.ss?s  ,1  fire  I"'  he  caijrheln  it.  But 
this  time  he  happenq^  to  be  on  the 
back  part  of  the  campus  near  the 
athletic  field.  His  friends  consid-, 
ered  him  out  of  luck,  but  not  Wor- 
sham himself.  Unaccompanied  he 
ran  all  the  way  across  the  campus — 
as  though  there  were  no  trees  or 
posts,  boarded  the  running  board 
of  somebody's  Ford — he  didii  t  know 
and  care  whose — and  reai"e«i  the 
burning  dwelleing.s  far  ahead  of  any 
01  the  other  fldck  of  students  who 
followed. 


BOARD  FOR  WORK 
AMONGTHEBLIND 


Miss  Beatrice  Holtzer,  Cornell 
'23,  Spending  Two  Weeks  Here 
Seeking  Public  Co-operation  in 
JVIovement — Outlines  Purposes 
and  Progress  of  Organizati 


tioyj 


Many  persons  are  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  various  local  and 
state  organizations  for  the  blind,  and 
particularly  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  which  has  done  such  ef- 
ficient work  since  its  inception. 
Fewer,  however,  know  that  at  last 
there  has  been  organized  an  America 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  state 
and  county  organizations  that  the 
federal  government  iias  to  the  var- 
ious states,  and  which  seeks  to  co- ! 
ordinate  all  the  smaller  associations 
and  to  make  their  work  more  efll- 
qlent.  •  j 

Miss     Beatrice    Holtzer    of    New 


lYork  City,  is  spending  two  weeks  in 
this  city  and  the  surrounding  com- 
jinunlties  In  the  Interests  of  the  na- 
tional organization,  to  explain  Its 
purpose,  and  to  gain  public  co-opera- 
tion through  memberships.  Miss 
Holtzer,  who  has  herself  been  blind 
since  she  was  12  years  old,  graduated 
from  Cornell  last  January,  She  is 
enthusiastic  concerning  the  possibil- 
ities of  work  with  the  blind,  and  de- 
clares that  a  blind  person  can  do  al- 
toost  anything  that  one  with  normal 
tight  can  do  if  only  encouraged  and 
laught. 

The  American:  Foundatloii  for  the 
felind  was  Incorporated  In  1921,  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  workers  in  the 
field.  Its  board  of  trustees  is  made 
tap  of  15  representatives  of  the  var- 

Sous  phases  of  work  with  the  blind, 
'he  foundation  Is  supported  by  the 
faiemberships  of  those  interested  in 
jihe  work,  these  being  divided  into 
tontrlbuting,  corporate,  and  sustain- 

tng  memberships.  Those  desiring  to 
issist  the  work  in  this  way  may  ob- 
tain further  Information  from  Miss 
Holtzer  at  209  College  avenue,  or  by 
[writing  to  the  foundation's  head- 
quarters at  41  Union  Square  West, 
J^ew  York  City. 

The  Southern  Tier  Association  for 
the  Blind,  which  functions  under  the 
etate  commission,  will  continue  its 
work  In  Tompkins  and  the  surround- 
ing counties,  but  it  will  now  be  as- 
sisted hy  the  national  foundation 
\Fith  literature  and  the  most  up-to- 
date  Information  concerning  similar 
work  which  Is  being  done  all  over 
the  country. 

Miss  Holtzer  explained  that  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  himself  a  blind  man,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  research  department 
of  the  foundation  which  is  endeavor- 
ing to  find  new  kinds  of  work,  and 
new  Industries  In  which  the  blind 
may  engage  and  so  become  self-sup- 
porting. It  was  through  his  efforts 
that  the  sight  conservation  classes 
have  been  introduced  In  many  public 
schools, 

100,000  Are  Blind. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
about  100,000  blind  in  the  country, 
and  that  about  65  per  cent  of  these 
have  lost  their  sight  after  the  age 
Df  21.  The  problem  of  adjustment  is 
therefore  a  difficult  one,  "but,"  Miss 
Holtzer  added,  "to  see  isn't  always  to 
be  happy,  but  to  work  and  to  be  in- 
dependent   against    odds    usually    is." 

Only  14  states  have  previously  had 
organization  doing  work  with  the 
blind,  and  it  Is  a  part  of  the  founda- 
tion's program  to  establish  local  as- 
sociations where  none  exist.  The 
work  of  the  national  foundation  is 
heartily  endorsed  by  Miss  Helen 
Keller. 

As    an    Illustration   of   the   way    In 
which  the  foundation   hopes  to  make 
the  work  more  efficient.  Miss  Holtzer 
(explained  that,  the  process  of  braille 
printing    was   very  expensive,   a  fact 
which  has  hitherto  greatly  limited  the 
output   of   braille   books   for   the   use  I 
of  the  blind.     The  expensive  part  of  | 
the  process  is  the  making  of  the  orig-  i 
Inal  brass  plate,  but  from  this  plate  I 
any  number  of  books  can  be  printed. 
It  is  hoped  that  now,  through  a  sys- 


tem of  information,  all  the  various 
offices  engaged  in  making  braille  may 
co-operate  so  that  no  two  will  be 
making  the  same  plates.  In  this  way 
a  greater  variety  of  books  for  the 
reading  of  the  blind  should  be  ob- 
tained. 

A  magazine  entitled  "Outlook  for 
the  Blind"  is  sent  to  each  person 
Joining  the  foundation,  and  in  this 
way  m.embers  will  be  informed  of  the 
work  done  by  the  bureaus  of  research 
and  education.  In  short,  the  Founda- 
tion is  intended  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearing-house  for  all  work  with  the 
blind.  The  officers  and  administra- 
tive staff  are  as  follows:  Officers  of 
the  Corporation:  M.  C.  Migel,  presi- 
dent, 1  Madison  avenue,  New  York 
City;  Randall  J.  Condon,  vice  presi- 
dent, Denton  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
W.  H.   Hamilton,    secretary,     Calvert 

Building,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Herbert  H. 
White,  treasurer,  Hartford,  Conn,  j 
Administrative  Staff:  Joseph  C.  Nate, 
director  general;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  i 
director  of  Bureau  of  Information  and 
Publicity;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  director 
of  Bureau  of  Research;  Bureau  pf 
Education:  rirrrlmli  hw  liiiii  llllill      '""' 


tpndent  of  instruction  fc#  the  blind  in 
the  city  school.=i.  but  ni«h  of  the  mat- 
ter he  wishes  to  repd  *  not  avnilable 
in    the    raised    chnractff-s.      His    sister. 


Si 


I  PROUD  OF  HER 
BUND  BROTHER 

CHICAGO. — A  sisters  eye-view  of  a 

blind  prodigy  reveals  an  unmistalrable 
pride  tinged  strongly  with  desire  to  ac- 
cept the  facts  as  they  are  without 
sentimentality. 

One  gathers  that  attitude  In  talking 
to  Carol  Geissler,  who  for  more  than 
ten  years  has  been  the  playmate  and 
sturdy  helper  of  her  brother,  Herbert 
Geissler. 

Herbert  is  eighteen  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  John  Marshall  High  School 
this  month  as  president  of  his  class  and 
first  honor  student.  Last  year  he  was 
a  member  of  the  debating  team  which 
won  the  city  championship  and  this 
year  of  a  team  which  defeated  a  Buf- 
falo (N.  Y.)   team. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  Herbert's 
mind  being  quicker  and  better  informed 
than  most  boys,"  says  the  sister.  "Why, 
you   know,   he   even   dances." 

And  then  the  desire  not  to  boast 
crept   in   and   she  adds : 

"But  he  doesn't  step  out  on  the  floor 
very  much.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the 
junior  prom  this  year.  I  had  to  go  out 
and  have  my  shoes  shined  afterward. 
But  he'll  make  that,  too,  in  Jimc.  He 
gets  what  he  goes  after." 

Herbert  has  been  blind  spnce  an  ac- 
cident when  he  was  about«eight  years 
old.  He  learned  braille  *ider  the  in- 
struction   of   John    B.    C^tis.    superin- 


AT  TOP.  CAROL  GEISSLER ;  , 
^ELOW,  HERBERT  GEISSLER.  i 
HER    BLIND    BROTHER.  | 

sis  years  older  than   he,   does  most  of 
the  reading  for  hini. 

"The  other  members  of  the  family 
n^dd  a  lot  to  him,  too."  continues  Miss 
Geissler.  "I  quit  high  school  before  I 
tuii.shed  the  course,  so  I  have  had  a 
chance  in  this  reading  to  make  up  some 
.if  what  I  missed.  Nest  year  he  is  go- 
incc  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
;  evi-ntually  he  is  to  study  law.  I'm  not 
I  so  interested  in  law. 

"It  isn't  any  burden  to  a  family  to 
hiive  a  member  blii)d,  provided  he  is  like 
Herbert.  Of  course,  sometimes  he'll 
say.  'Read  this  to  me,  just  a  minute.', 
And  that  may  mean  an  hour.  But  I 
j  like  to  read.  Ifc  is  surprising  how  in- 
dependent and  competent  he  is.  In, 
school  affairs  he  has  quite  a  command- 
ing attitude,  and  tlie  others  come  to  him' 
fcr  directions." 

1  At  high  schooi  Herbert  left  the  im- 
iof  exceptional  ability,  wanting  no  iavo;-s 
I  prrssion  of  being  simply  a  npriiaal  boy 
i  whatever  because  he  wa.s  blind. 
I  "He  got  the  school  war  memorial 
[  scholarship   of   15200   for    his   first    year 


in  the  university,  but  that  wasn't  at.^ll 
IbCfBuso  of  his  blindness,"  said  Louis 
'  J.  Block,  the  principal.     "He  simply  had 


.v> 


oarnod  it  by  his  excellent  work.  That 
is  the  ouly  way  he  would  acrept  it." 

And  Herbert  himself  credits  his  high 
standing  to  the  others. 

"I'm  just  nn  average  chap,"  he  says/ 
'Why  make  a  fuss  over  mt  anyhow?  I 
am  interested  in  school  work.  But  I 
like  baseball  Kamps,  too,  and  the  radio 
land  newspapers. 


NJilseph  Caldwell,  blind^from  birth, 
l!^_*fudying  astronomy  at  the  Unlver- 
ySi  of  MJLblgan.  He  is  a  sophomors 
and  46  years  old.  Blind  students  of 
astronomy  are  so  rare  that  there  am 
Vio  text-books  with  raised  type  and 
Caldwell  depends  entirely  upon  his 
memory  to  keep  up  \\\i^  tln*^  rocord  In 
tills  class. 


Co  jumbux    n.    St^t-c 


Cleveland  Gir!,  Blind, 


to  ^ter  Ohio  State  to 
^,   Specialize  in  English 


*  * 


I  When  the  fall  quarter  opens  next 
month  at  Ohio  State  University,  one 
of  the  freshmen  students  who  ex- 
pects to  regrister  will  be.  Miss  Mar- 
tha Bell  Miller  of  Cleveland,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  W.  Miller,  *  foreman  in  the 
AshlaUula  engine  house  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway. 

Miss  Miller,  who  has  been  blind 
since  birth,  is  a  graduate  of  Cleve- 
land East  Hlgu 
School  where  she 
made  a  remark- 
able record  '  n 
scholarship,  not- 
wlthstandinif  hei 
handicap. 

A  recent  arti- 
cle in  the "Penn- 
sylvania News,"' 
the  paper  pub- 
lished for  em- 
ployes of  the 
Central      Region, 


MISS  MILLER 


concerning  Miss  Miller,  says: 
•  Martha  »eH  Miller,  the  16-year-old 
blind  daughter  of  .Gang  Foreman  J.| 
W.  Miller  of  Ashtabula  .enginehouse, 
recently  was  graduated  from  Ease 
Higli  ychool,  Cleveland,  O.,  having! 
completed  the  full  four-year  coursei 
in  threi  years.  She  was  the  first! 
blind  student  to  take  algebra  in  an' 
Cleveland  high  school.  She  was  ad-I 
vised  by  Robert  B.  Irwin,  formerlyl 
supervisor  of  classes  for  the  blind,! 
agains.f  taking  algebra. 

"No  blind  person  has  ever  studied] 
It."  he  said.  j 

"That's  all  the  more  reason  whyj 
I  want,  and  should  study  it,"  Miss 
Miller  replied.     And  with  that  deter-l 


mination  she  made  high  grad«is  in 
this  difficult  study  during  the  entjrei 
year. 

This  remarkable  Pennsy  girl  has 
been  totally  blind  her  entire  life.  At 
Kennard  Junior  High  School  she  was 
an  active  li. ember  of  the  dramatic 
club.  In  the  eighth  grade  she  won 
an  Alliance  Francaise  medal  for 
scholarship  in   French. 

Miss  Miller  will  enter  Ohio  State 
University  this  fall  and  expects  to 
eventually  become  a  teacher  in  Eri| 
Jlsh. 
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/Notes  Of  And  For  The  Blind 


,  ^s» 


BY    LIDA    B.       ROBERTSON, 
7919  Underwood  A  ■  snue.     East    Lake 


ROBKRT  PRUITT,  a  blind  young 
American  at  work  in  China  for 
the  Chinese  blind,  is  of  mission- 
ary parents  and  lived  in  China.  The 
Briti.sh  Inland  Mission,  under  the  con- 
spcrated  faith  of  the  noted  missionary 
(o  China,  Hudson  Taylor,  established 
an  Kngli.'sh  school  for  the  children  of 
missionaries;  so  the  children  of  mis- 
sionaries are  placed  there  at  an  earji' 
age  to  receive  all  the  advantage  an 
Anglo-Saxon  child  is  entitled  to,  while 
the  devout  parents  work  among  the 
heathen — people  in  cities  and  hamlets. 
Ko  at  the  very  early  age  of  eight  years 
little  Uobert  Pruitt  was  matriculated  in 
the  school,  with  many  other  Knglish 
boys  and  girls  to  be  educated.  Robert 
and  other  little  boys  were  at  play  in  the 
yard  testing  their  skill  in  archery.  In 
boyish  ventute  Robert  ran  around  be- 
hind the  target  to  peep  through  the 
hole  at  the  otler  ^rchcrs,  caleulalir.g, 
we  sui)po."?e,  upon  jerking  away  before 
th"  airow  reached  the  target,  but  he 
p^ep«d  just  as  a  .speeding  arrow 
plumbed  the  hole  and  It  went  into  his 
eye,»  putting  it  out.  He  wa.«  carried  to 
tiie  best  British  hospital,  but  with  all 
of  its  skill  the  other  eye  went  out,  too, 
from  the  shook.  His  mother  then 
brought  him  to  our  homeland  to  con- 
stilt    the    fine.ot    orculisls,    hut    in    vain. 


The  sight  never  came  back  to  the  un-~ 
pierced  eye.  and  she  returned  to  China 
after  an  absence  of  a  year.  Agiiin  Rob- 
ert was  placed  in  llie  schoolAvilh  the 
sif.hted.  his  mother  teachii^  him  and 
assisting  him  to  keep  up  «th  thsm  in 
his  classes.  He  developedpnarked  mu- 
sical talent.  And  wheiwne  completed 
(he  semesters  in  the  Bffl.ish  school  his 
mpther  brought  him  back  and  he  ina^ 
triculated  in  one  of  the  finest  colleges 
of  the  East,  either  Harvard  or  Yale. 
His  mother  returned  to  her  work  in 
China  as  a  ki^-hearted  young  lady  be- 
can^e  his  reader  of  his  lessons  and  col- 
lege books.  During  his  absence  frcjn 
China  the  mission  work  there  devel- 
01  ed  a  college  for  the  Chinese  to  at- 
tend, and  upon  obtaining  his  degree 
Robert  returned  to  China  to  help  in  the 
college  work.  He  and  his  mother, 
jointly,  translated  the  Braille  system 
into  Chinese,  for  the  blind  there,  baler 
a  school  for  the  Chinese  blind  was 
opened.  Robert  had  fallen  in  love  with 
his  lovely  youu;;  reader  and  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  talented  pupil 
and  she  joined  hi.  in  China  and  they 
were  married;  and  now  together  they 
are  doing  a  wonderful  work  for  the 
blind  in  China.  Aren't  you  blind  ones 
proud  of  him? 


Dufhayr^^     V  C,      -^^^ 
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MAKES  UNUSUAL 
<  SCHOOL  RECORD 


Unable  to  ;See,  Trinity  Stu- 
dent Carries    Full  College 
.  Work  Junior  Clas.s. 

F.  1i.  KJker.  blind  student  at  Trin- 
ity, is  U^ck  again  this  year  to  enter 
upon  Ills  Juniii:  year  work.     He  has 


been  a  regular  enrolled  stSdent  at 
Trinity  for  the  past  two  years,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  work  and  require- 
ments of  the  ordinary  student,  but  h» 
has  not  been  an  average  student.  lie 
has  been  an  extraordinary  student, 
carrying  all  the.  rcfiuired  courses  in 
A.  B.  work  and  is  v^iiaklng  good 
grades  in  many  of  his  studies. 

In  many  ways,  Kiker  ia  an  almost 
phenomenal  student.  He  strolls  about 
the  campus  at  will,  unassisted,  fis 
nonchalantly  as  anyone.  At  all  the 
football  and  baseball  games,  this  stu- 
dent is  to  be  seen,  and  he  always  ap- 
pears to  bo  enjoying  the  games.  Usu- 
ally he  is  to  be  aoen^  during  an  ath- 
letic  contest,  seated   beside  some   fel- 


low-student  who  recounts  each  play 
as  it  is  made. 

Kiker  has  a  large  library  of  large 
books — large  because  they..^are  made 
with  specially  raised  print.  It  Is  un- 
der an  unusual  handicap  that  he  has 
to  work,  because  all  he  learns  from 
the  college  text-books  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  which  he  has  had 
made  for  him  with  raised  type)  must 
be  read  to  him  by  someone.  He  used 
a  typewriter  in  all  his  writings,  and 
Is  very  efficient  in  the  use  of  it.  All 
thomes,  term  papers,  book-reviews, 
etc.,  are  written  on  the  typewriter. 

In  all  his  work,  Kiker  is  very  care- 
ful and  painstaking,  but  it  is  in  math- 
ematics that  he  excels.  He  is  a  ver- 
itable math  shark.  When  other  stu- 
dents— especially  those  who  are  em- 
eshed  In  those  entangling  freshman 
math  problems — need  help,  they  come 
to  Kiker.  And  Kiker  explains  the 
problem  until  it  is  quite  simple. 

This  bli«d  student  is  interested  In 
all  phases  of  college  life,  and  is  a 
staunch  Trinity  supporter.  He  is 
studying  for  the  ministry,  and  is 
well-versed   on   all   religious  subjects. 


S'fbrerr,  [pet-    ^t/^    /f/^ 

Totally  Blind,  He 
Will  Enter  Colleg. 


Kdward  Gninliiy,- 

Although  totally  bllnd,^  Edward 
Grui»+»B".  ?0  years  old,  of  265  Dwight 
street.  Jersey  City,  who  wa.s  gradu- 
ated from  the  Lincoln  High  School, 
in  the  class  of  June  '22,  ranking 
thirty-eighth  out  of  a  class  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty,  will 
enter   Rutgers  College   next  term  as 


a  rogular  student. 

He  is  also  the  leader  of  the  Col- 
legian Dance  Orchestra  of  five 
pieces.  He  is  an  accomplished  vio- 
linist and  de.<!pite  his  infirmity  Is 
known  for  his  cheerful  disposition.-- 
When  awarded  his  diploma  at  com-'j 
mencemcnt  the  .'^toady  cheering  and' 
hand  clapiMnr,'  of  a  crowd  of  more 
than  three  thousand  kept  up  con- 
tinually for  moi-e  than  fifteen 
mlnute.s  when  it  was  checked  by 
I^rlnclpal   Chark-s  C.  :iVilson.  ^. 


'  ) 


3o  "i  TOT,  ^    Ai^SS,      T7-  ^  l/f/tr 


S^H-Tt-irnl^h  ^7j       /fJJ 


II 


He's  blind,  but  he  is  taking  a  full  university  course  in  Northwestern 
I  University.  He  is  Charles  Bostrom,  and  is  here  seen  seated  at  his  type- 
writer, preparing  his  daily  lessons.  Besides  his  regular  class  work  of 
seven  studies,  he  is  planning  to  take  up  more  subjects  and  is  submitting 
to  a  test  to  determine  whether  he  possesses  special  ability  to  distinguish 
colors  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  smell.  His  mother  acts  as  his  eyes  and 
assists  him  by  reading  his  lessons  to  him. 


dir-m  iyy^r  on    \l3.^      N t. 
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Funds  Are  Needed  To  Carry 

On  New  Experiment 

At  Montevallo. 


MONTEVALLO,  Ala.,  Oct.  5.— Spe- 
cial.—There  are  ijrobaWy  50  to  CO  girls 
attending  Alabama  College  at  Monte- 
vallo who  are  needing  help  to  continue 
their  work  here.  No  special  appeal  has 
been  made,  because  the  authorities  have 
been  striving  in  every  way  to  get  em- 
ployment for  these  girl.s  to  assist  them 
in  helping  themselves.  This  was  the 
flr.st  Institution  In  Alabama  to  intro- 
duce the  system  of  self-help.  Girls  will 
be  found  about  the  Institution  engaged 
in  almost  anything  that  a  girl  can  do.  , 
and  in  this  way  many  of  them  are  en- 
abled to  defray  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  expenses. 

There  are,  however,  two  blind  girls 
in  school  who  are  in  need  of  help,  and 
there  Is  very  little,  if  anything,  which 
they  can  do  while  in  college  to  assist 
in  their  expenses  here.  The  state  de- 
partment of  education  employs  a  reader 
to  help  them,  and  also  pays  their  trav- 
eling expenses.  They  are  almost  whol- 
ly dependent  upon  the  kindness  of 
friends  to  assist  them. 

Miss  M^irgaret  Shook,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  at  Montgomery,  and 
Mrs.  Kate  Greenlaw,  of  the  Bi»ming- 
liam  Association  for  the  Blind,  have 
undertaken  to  secure  the  funds  to  aid 
these  two  students  In  attending  Ala-| 
bama  College.  It  was  thought  at  first 
that  the  rehabilitation  fund  would  lake 
care  of  their  music  account,  but  the' 
college  has  been  Informed  that  thi.s 
fund  can  not  do  so.  Rather  than  have 
the  girls  disappointed,  the  college 
agreed  to  let  them  have  music  for  the 
first  three  months  free  of  charge.  The 
music  department,  however,  Is  not  ful- 
ly self-sustaining;  hence,  if  no  tuition 
charge  i.v  made  for  these  girls,  the  mu- 
sic school  win  be  embarrassed  to  that 
extent  in  paying  its  teachers. 

There  has  been  widespread  discussion 
of  the  (iiiestlon  of  sending  mature  blind 
students  to  sight  schools  In  order  that 
they  may  have  normal  exp<;rience  in 
dealing  with  normal  people.  Alabama' 
is  one  of  the  first  states  to  undertake 
this  experiment.  These  girls  have  been 
here  since  the  opening  of  the  session. 
Miss  Marion  Grant,  of  Comer,  Ala.,  a 
member  of  the  Junior  class,  Is  serving, 
as  their  reader. 

They  are  doing  splendidly,  and  it  Is 
believed  that  tlie  report  from  this  in- 
stitution will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  other  college  'n  the  country 
ftAnh^-hat  it  is  doing  for  the  '""'    .     mlT 


Blind  Student  at  Friends  U. 
Earns  Way  Thru  College  by 
Preaching  in  Belmont  Church 


rrB?Tmont,  Kan.,  Nov.  10.— (Special) 
— Among  the  students  at  Friends  uni- 
versity at  Wichita  a  young  man  may 
be  seen  walking  down  the  hall  swing- 
ing a  cane.  A  stranger  might  think 
Jiim  some  upper  classman  hurrying  to 
"a  lecture  room.  It  is  Robert  Means, 
the  blind  boy-preacher.  Friends  uni- 
■  versity  debater,  orator  and  junior  rei>- 
'resentative  on  the  student  council,  who 
is  'earning  his  way  thru  college  by 
serving  as  a  regular  minister  dn  the 
Methodist  church  at  Belmont.  Tho 
a  Baptist,  he  is  loved  by  his  Belmont 
congregation. 

Means  is  rated  as  one  of  the  dearest 
thinkers  of  the  Quaker  Institution, 
where  he  is  getting  his  education.  He 
thas  perfected  the  art  of  adaptability 
[which  has  enabled  him  to  overcome 
j  the  great  handicap  which  has  con- 
verted hundreds  into  public  charges. 
In  discussing  his  blindness,  Means 
shows  a  cheerful  disposition  and  the 
ability  to  form  clear  mental  pictures 
as  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  blind 
man.  "People  are  always  willing  to 
help  you  if  you  are  grateful,"  he  says. 
"I  can  go  anywhere  in  Wichita  alone. 


BlindGirl  WimHigh 
J/onotTYir^cfiMarship 

il  ^bfble  to  The  Tribune 

le  brilliant  educational  progress 
of  a  blind  girl  was  disclosed  this 
week  when  tht^  name  of  Miss  Sadie 
Isaacs  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
first  class  in  the  Engrlish  honors 
list  of  the  University  of  London. 

Miss  Isaacs,  who  receives  her 
B.  A.  degree,  wins  also  a  $500  award 
for  the  GeorgeS  mith  studentship. 
She  has  been  blind  since  her  eighth 
year — she  now  is  twenty-two.  having 
lost  her  sight  following  »n  attack 
of   scarlet   fever. 

Th»  young  woman  began  her  edu- 
cational career  by  winning  several 
scholarships  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  entering  the  university 
three  years  ago.  All  her  studies 
have  been  conducted  in  Braille,  and 
she  has  been  assisted  considerably 
by  her  father. 


but  when  someone  offers  to  help  me 
across  the  street.,  I  never  refuse,  for 
I  appreciate  thkff  interest.  I  strive 
not  to  become  dependent,  but  I  realllze 
that  I  must  not  become  independent. 

"It  is  hard  for  one  to  keep  cheerful 
at  times,  but,  after  all,  the  pleasure  in 
life  is  overcoming  obstacles  which 
gives  us  a  thrill  of  victory.  In  this 
the  blind  man  can  share,  tho  he  may 
not  accomplish  as  much  as  others. 

*'The  cane  I  use  is  not  for  guiding 
me ;  I  use  it  for  tapping  and  by  souuds 
I  can  tell  just  where  I  am.  I  have 
traveled  all  over  Kansas  alone  and 
never  have  had  any  trouble.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  travel  at  night,  for 
sh.'idows  play  »a  important  part  in  n^ 
ability  to  locate  myself. 

"I  enjoy  a  football  game  as  much 
as  anyone.  I  know  every  play  that 
is  made  by  feeling  the  crowd  move. 
I  enjoy  going  to  a  theater  to  observe 
the  audience. 

"Too  much  sympathy  is  our  greatest 
enemy.  We  want  to  work.  We  don't 
<;laim  to  be  able  to  do  everything  that 
other  people  *an  do,  but  we  do  want  a 
little  place  somewhere  along  the  social 
ladder^  where  we  oan  cUmb." 


^^ 
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SH5;SByXJWtti^'SH&  GAN  SEE  BETTER— With  her  hands  than 
fier  classmStS^^'couId  *flfft  Bicfr,  eyes.     Miss  Sadie  Isaacs  attained  the  highest 
!>choIarship  mark  iit  fhe  graduating  class  of  the  University  of  London  and 
ron  a  $500  prize. 
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U.  OF  P.  BUND  STUDENT 
^WINSTflTSFTfr  KAPPA 

Franl*    Schoble.     Jr.,     Among     Ten 
Seniors  Elected  to  Honorary  Society 
I'"ranl;    Schoblp.    Jr..    of    'W.vnrotc,    a 
I'llnil    war    vpteinu.    is    among    the    ten. 
I'liivrrsity  v>l'   rViumylvaiiia   spiiiovs  wlio 
yesterday    were    eiected     to    Plii     Keia  ', 
kappa,    the   sr-holasric   honorary   trater-  [ 
iiity.    Althousrh  handicapped  bynse  a)id  j 
hliiidncKS.     Schol)le     m.-ide     the     Univpr- | 
sily  debating  leaui   Ibe  first   year   alter: 
his    return,    and    lias    held    bis    petition 
against  the  best  T'linei'sity  debatei's  this  ■ 
yexr. 
t      Of    the    other    nine    men.    cistht    are  j 

Philridelpbians     imd     the     ninth      from 

Ueadiiit;. 
Those  elected  arc  Ernest  .\!len  Br.iy. 

in.".?.   Xorth  .  Broad    street,    graduate   of 

(Viitri!    High   fSchool  :    Richard   Thonjp- 
I'.iidley.  ."i24  York  srveef.   Camden,  i 


ijfradnii;  High  SeliOol :  I'aul  I 

'OirifBih       '  .1.,-  .ccliiir.       •22."5r)       Carlisle 
strret.   uradxiate  of  I'bilndelphia   Noi-th-  . 
enst     Hiijh     School:     Oordo-.i     lladdoni 
Clark,    24:^8    Korth    Nineteenth    streel.l 
graduate    of    Northeast    High     School: 
Clinton      Manuel      Chevy.      Frankford.  : 
!,'raf!nat('  of  Frankford   Hi^di   School.         ' 
(leorgo      (lordon      Mahr.      ,Ir..     4800 
Warrinaton    avenue.    gKfldualo   <>'   West 
riiiladeiphia       High       SchooK:        Philip 
Franklin    Schmidt,    lift'  Spruce    street. 
Reading;.     Pa.;     Frank     Schoble.     Jr. 
Wync-ote,  I'a..  graduate  of  Central  tlign 
School:      Noniia'n      A.      Sloane.      'tl'A 
r.rown   Ftreet.   graduate  of  West   Phila- 
delphia   IIijcl>    School;    Morris    Martin 
!"\\'exler.  4:U   Dickinson  Kireet,  gradijjj 
!of  Soiith   PJ^liuiuip 


BLIND  BOY  WINS  GOLD  KEY 

World  War  Veteran  One  of  Leading  Schol- 
jirs  of  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  18— Lieutenant  Frank 
Schoble.  Jr.,  a  blind  veteran  of  the  World 
War.  has  been  awaLrded  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  at  Vl^e  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thus  takes  rank  with  the  lead- 
ing scholars.  ,        .»,.-„ 

Lieutenant  Schoble  left  the  university  in 
1009  without  completing  his  colleire  course. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted,  was 
commissioned,  and  went  over  seas.  Five  | 
days  before  the  armistice  he  was  struck  ; 
by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  while  leading  his 
men  into  action. 

Blind,  he  devoted  himself  X.0  the  Braille 
system  for  reading  by  touch,  mastered  it, 
and  reentered  the  university  in  the  fall 
of  1921.  In  addition  to  his  work  In  his 
classes,  he  has  found  time  for  extra-cur- 
riculum activities,  being  on  the  debating 
team  and  taking  part  In  many  Important 
Intercollegiate  contests.  He  wlU  bo  grad- 
uated in  June. 


n^s^.r.   M.ss.    F.^r,,..    ahU  /^/-^A,r.     Ka....s     F,  <fh 
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BUND  WAR  VEt 
WINS 


Highest  Scholarship  to  Lieut 
Frank  Schoble  Jr 


t  PHILADELPHIA,  Dec  IS-Lieut  ] 
'Frank  Schoblf.  Jr,  a  blind  vetcvfui  o£ 
the  World  AVar.  has  been  .nwardc.a  Iho 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at  the  University 
of  Pennsyivanla.  the  highest  scholar- 
,ship  award  possible  in  tho  college  dc-, 
partment.  ,_ 

Lieut  Schoble  left  the  Lnlversity  In- 
1909  without  completing  his  coUeBC 
course.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
en-.Isled,  was  commissioned,  and  w.!m 
overseas.  Five  days  before  the  armis- 
tice He  w^s  struclt  by  a  piece  of  shrap- 
nel while  leading  his  men  into  actlon_ 

Blind,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
Braille  sy.steni  for  reading  by  touch. 
mastered  it.  and  reentered  ""^^ .';■"' ^'"\''- 
sity  in  the  Fall  of  IMI.  In  addition  to 
his  work  in  hi.s  classes,  he  has  found 
Ume  for  extra  curriculus  activities, 
being  on  the  debating  team  and  taUin« 
part  in  many  important  inter-co.legidte 
contests.    He  will  be  graduated  ia  June. 


BHnjl  Student  to  Go 

'tittr^''"'*''***P°'**  Alone 


''Robert  Means  has  been  selected  to 
represent  Friends  University  at  the 
International!  Student's  conference    in 


ROBERT  MEANS 


Indianapolis  during  the  holidays. 
This  conference  of  students  is  held 
every  four  years.  Owing  to  the  pres- 
ent stale  of  international  affairs  this 
conference  Is  expected  to  be  the  most 
effective  every  held. 

A  fund  subscribed  by  students  and 
Wichita  business  men  will  send  the 
blind  boy  preacher  to  the  conference. 
He  Will  make  the  trip  alone.  Mr. 
Means  Is  earning  his  way  through 
the  university  and  ranks  as  a  Junior, 
although  he  has  not  completed  his 
.second  year. 


<:i.^^fAll^  -^  ^    At-^u.o-Uajkr 
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^i  KeaTings  at 
f  Lutheran  Church 


A  special  treat  Is  promised  members 
and  visitors  at  First  Lutheran  church 
next  Sunday  night  in  the  readings  by 
Walter  Clarence  Gran,  blind  student  at 
I.uther  Theological  seminary  in  Si.  Paul, 
Itpv.  H.  J.  Glenn  announces.  Mr.  Gran 
l.s  m.Tking  his  way  through  school  by 
his  appearances  throughout  the  north- 
west. He  Is  now  on  a  tour  during  his 
Christmas  vacation.  His  dramatic  pow- 
ers are  said  to  be  remarkable.  He  will 
give  "The  .'llgn  of  the  Cross"  by  Wilson 
Barrett.  He  has  a  large  number  of  dra- 
matic, pathetic,  and  humorous  selec- 
■.ions  In  his  repertoire.  -)■■ 


u/.^.      7r   /^^,      /Ke>vx 
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Blind  Woi. 
Working 

Special    to    The    News-Tribune  ' 

BELTON,  .  Dec.  26.— -Miss  Ella' 
Graham  has,  against  the  handicap 
of  blindness  from  the  age  of  4 
years,  won  a  diploma  from  one  of 
trie  largest  universities  of  the  state, 
and  Is  teiiching  in  th  .•  high  school, 
in  Crawford.  She  now  desn-es  to 
tell  Ijovs  and  girls  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  an  earnest  pur- 
pose to  secure  ^n  education,  bhe 
al.io  wishes  to  obtain  funds  to  com- 
plete her   master's    degree. 

For  these  two  pun>of<f8  iVUtlR 
Graham  asks  the  opportunity  to 
give  week-end  lectures  in  the  cities 
Ind  towns  of  the  state.  She  asks 
as  h;r,  remuneration,  the  meeug 
of  her  expenses  and  $20  of  the 
receipts  from  the  lectures.  The 
remainder  of  the  receipts  may  oe^ 
devoted  to  thj  local  school.  -os. 

The  work  of  Miss  Graham  is  b<l- 
ing  fostered  by  the  Texas  Student 
•Aid  association  and  the  Parent- 
Teacher  associations.  The  Student 
Aid  association  reouests  that  where 
there  is  no  Parent-'P«acher  associa- 
tion in  the  town  or  community  that 
the  arrangement  tor  Miss  Gra- 
ham's lecture  «hall  be  undertaken 
by     the     women     of     the     several 

churches.  ,,-    I 

Miss  Graham  xrlll  tell  of  «>«"'•, 

of   Hel3n   Keller,    Will   D.   Upshaw.  : 

Alexander      Stephens     and      others i 

■^^,   -  'ned    pmlnenyg   .i.-^pifc  i 
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WSSSTlTirl  IS  Seeking 

'-'  Emufrmm  to  Help 

Herself  and  Others 

'To  the  Kclitor  of  The  Chronicle. 

Miss  Klla  Graham  has,  against  the 
jhandicap  of  blindness  since  the  age 
lof  four  years,  won  a  diploma  from 
ione  of  the  largest  universities  of  the 
^sta.te.  and  is  successfully  teaching  in 
the  high  school  in  Crawford.  She 
now  desires  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
girls  and  boys  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  an  earnest  desire  to  se- 
cure an  education.  She  also  wishes 
to  obtain  funds  to  complete  her  mas- 
ter's degree. 

For  these  two  purposes  Miss  Gra- 
ham a«k.s  the  opportunity  to  give 
week-end  lectures  in  our  cities  and 
towns.  She  asks  as  her  renumera- 
tion,  the  meeting  of  her  expenses 
and  $20  of  the  receipts  for  the  lec- 
tures. The  remainder  of  the  receipts 
to  be  devoted  to  the  local  schools. 
i_    Miss   Graham    will    tell    of   the    life 

A.lexander  Stephens,  and  others  who 
!  have  gained  eminence  despite  plivs- 
ical  infirmities. 

The  work  of  Miss  Graham  is  being 
fostered  by  the  Student  Aid  Associa- 
tion and  the  Parent-Teacher  asso- 
ciations. The  Student  Aid  Associa- 
tion reciuests  that  where  there  is  no 
parent-teacher  organization  that  the 
arranging  for  Miss  Graham's  lectures 
be  undertaken  by  the  women  of  the 
several  churches.  Any  assistance 
given  in  this  work  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  Student  Aid  Associa- 
tion. 

Those  interested  in  the  work  of 
Miss  Graham  may  write  to  Mrs.  Elli 
M.  Townsend,  Belton,  Texas. 

Miss  Mildred  Mihills. 
President  Student  Aid,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Buchanan, 
Secretary   Student   Aid,    Temple, 
Texas. 
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BLIND  YOUTH  IS  HONOR 
STUDENT  AT  COLLEGE 

Northwestern  Pays  High  Trib- 
ute to  George  Weinmann. 


_/„„/^,    /?^^/ 


By  the.  Associated  Press. 
CHICAGO.  Tuesday. — George  Henry 
Weinmann,  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  blind  since  birth,  was  the  honor  man 
at  the  sixty-sixth  annual  commencement 
ceremonies  at  Northwestern  University. 
He  was  graduated  with  distinction,  and 
Iho  ovation  given  him  by  some  4,000 
persons  when  he  was  led  forward  to  re- 
ceive   his    diploma    dwarfed    the    most 


thunderou.s  acclaim  ever  given  a  hero  of 
the  gridiron.  The  cheering  lasted  sev- 
eral minutes. 

Weinmann,  who  recently  passed  'he 
Illinois  State  Bar  examination  with  a 
high  mark,  won  two  scholarships  in  his 
four  years  at  Northwestern.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  Dean  John  H.  Wlgmore,  of 
the  Law  School  at  Northwestern,  as 
having  a  "keen  legal  mind."  He  Is  the 
oldest  of  six  children  whose  father  is  a 
man  of  very  modest  means. 

"My  mother  is  my  eyes,"  Weinmann 
said  in  telling  of  his  mastery  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  legal  training.  "She  read 
my  courses  night  after  night  for  four 
years — and  before  that  she  read  my 
high  school  lessons,  and  before  that  the 
grade  school  books.  I  had  only  to  do 
the  typewriting  for  the  examination.';." 


,.„c^£act  that  .-she-  bas  been  44iMtt. 
for''  fitteen  years  has  hot  provtmtc^ 
I  Miss  Siwlic  Isaacs,  .now  tweiity-two- 
from  scfipriiig  top  place  in  the  first- 
class  13n;j;li!?h  , Honors  List  of  the  Unir. 
versity  of  London,  and  the  ri.uht  to 
put  the,'X-ovotcd  letters  IJ.  .V.  a  tier  li-r 
name.  .  , .   •■ 


I 
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■"-^^U    ""*'■"■'  Frank 

Schopblo.  a '""ftrpniber  of  (hr> 
rnivoi'Pily  0/"  Ppp nsylvania,  is 
hlind.  He  lost  his  f=ileht  In  th« 
A  r  e  0  n  n  e.  (International 

Photo.) 
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BLIP  ATTORNEY 
RUNS  FOR  OFFICE 

^Orld  War  Vet  Seeks  Judi- 
-^     cial  Post. 

J.  J,^Boycl,  bllnc!  attorney,  with 
offio^s  in  the  Polk  building,  has  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  municipali 
Judge  at  the  primaries  in  March.' 
Boyd  is  a  graduate  of  Drake  univer- 
iSity  law  school,  lie  lost  the  use  of 
his  eyes  from  the  effects  of  an  ex- 
plosion aboard  his  ship  while  In  the 
na^'j-,  In  1912. 

"I  have  never  run  for  public  of- 
'fice  before,  conBequenily  I  have  no 
ionemies  to  punish,"  Boyd  states. 
."Nevertheless,  there  are  some  condi- 
tions existing  in  our  judicial  system 
(that  need  righting."  One .  of  these 
'in  the  success  of  the  professional 
bondsmen,  Boyd  says.  Ho  promises 
that  those  who  desire  jury  trials 
during  the  summer  months  shall 
have  them,  and  that  if  he  la  elected 


he  will  be  an  "on  time  judge." 

As  to  his  "seeming  handicap," 
Boyd  dismisses  this  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  obtained  his  entire 
education  after  becoming  blinded, 
and  that  out  of  his  own  pocket  he 
will  continue  to  "buy  his  eyes," — a 
competent  private  secretary.  llei 
points  to  the  success  of  a  blind  judge  i 
In  New  \'(jrk  City.'  | 
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WILL  AID  OTHER 
BLIND  GIRLS 

Although  she  has 
been  blind  since  she 
was  six  years  old, 
this  Washington,  D.C., 
girl  designed  and  su- 
perintended the  con- 
struction of  the  Col- 
lege Inn  in  that  city 
and  from  its  opera- 
tion has  made  $6,000, 
which  she  plans  to 
use  in  obtaining  for 
herself  an  advanced 
degree  and  in  helping 
to  educate  blind  girls. 


. ,  t^Jk  * 


BLIND  STUDENT 
WINS  BIG  PRIZE 

Boston  Girls  Also  Secure 
Sorbonne  Diplomas 


i  PARIS,  March  1.— Francis  Cummlngs. 
a  blind  student  of  the  University  of 
Delaware,  ranlted  fourth  among  71  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  diploma  of 
French  Civilization  at  the  Sorbonne 
^yesterday.  During  lour  months,  Cum- 
I  minsrs  was  assisted  to  the  class  room 
hy  a  fellow  student,  and  took  no  notes. 
But  he  wrote  a  remarkable  examina- 
tion paper  on  the  typewriter.  In  fact, 
so  keen  was  his  Interest  in  his  work 
that  many  did  not  know  he  was  blind. 
Fourteen  diplomas  went  to  Ameri- 
cans. Miss  Florence  Taylor  of  Canada 
took  highest  honors,  Madeleine  Heckey 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  second,  and  Louise 
Ireland  of  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  fifth. 
Other  Americans  we'.-e  Gertrude  Wood- 
ward of  the  University  of  California, 
Bertha  Sedgwick  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
Dorothy  Iselln  of  New  York,  Mary 
Loud  of  Boston,  Fanny  Wightman  of 
Philadelphia,  Evelyn  Archambault  of 
Chicago,  Susan  Bu' chard  of  Bostoii, 
Phyllis  Grimm  of  '  Georgia,  Elizabeth 
Morgan  of  Washington,  Eleanor  Smith 
of  Meriden,  Conn.,  r,nd  Kussell  Turner 
of  Wilmington,  Del.  . .,         ..    ,,  ,„, 


f/istU-„j  r<-^n^  nil  fftiT  Htjis 


Blind  Student 
Invents  Unique 
Slot  Machine 


By  Associated  Press. 

AUSTIN,  Jan.  31.— An  invalid  at 
15,  totally  blind  at  16  and  in  addition 
practicaily  broke,  Robert  Stoll  is  now 
on  honor  student  at  the  University  of 
Texas  and  works  his  way  through  by 
operating  a  string  of  slot  machines, 
one  type  of  which  he  invented.  He  is  , 
one  of  19  out  of  a  student  body  of  I 
4,500  to  be  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa, which  honors  students  for  high 
scholastic  standing.  Membership  is 
limited  to  bachelor  of  arts  graduates 
who  have  made  substantially  more 
than  B  averages  in  their  undergradu- 
ate work. 

When  he  was  15,  Stoll  was  thrown 
from  a  wagon  in  a  runaway  receiving 


internal  injuries  that  made  him  an 
invalid  for  a  time.  At  18  he  was  struck 
in  the  eye  by  a  nail  he  was  attempting 
to  drive  into  a  board  and  lost  the 
sight  of  both  eyes. 

He  went  into  the  broom-making 
business.  The  World  War  took  away 
his  market  just  as  he  had  made  a 
good  supply  of  brooms  and  he  was 
unable  to  sell  his  product  at  an  j 
price. 

He  then  entered  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind  here.  While  in  this, 
school  he  served  as  student  president 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  was  one  of 
the  organizers  and  charter  members 
of  a  literary  society. 

Stoll  entered  the  university  in  the 
fall  term  of  1920.  In  three  years  he 
secured  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree, 
v/hich  ordinarily  requires  four  long 
sessions.  With  the  exception  of  one 
term  Stoll  has  been  on  the  honor  roll 
since  his  entrance  into  the  university. 
The  honor  roll  is  issued  at  the  end 
of  each  term  by  the  dean  of  each 
coUoge  of  the  University  and  contains 
the  names  I  of  the  10  per  cent  making 
the  highest  grades  during  the  pre- 
ceeding  term. 

In  addition  to  being  a  good  scholar 
and  making  excellent  grades,  Stoll  is 
making  part  of  his  expenses  while  in 
school.  He  has  installed  in  the  dormi- 
tory where  he  stays,  several  coin-in- 
the-slot  machines.  At  present  he  has 
machines  vending  salted  peanuts 
chewing  gum  balls,  packages  of  chew- 
ing gum,  penny  boxes  of  matches,  and 
five  cent  candy  bars.  The  five  cent 
candy  bar  machine  is  his  own  inven- 
tion and  is  a  very  ingenious  device 
It  was  constructed  by  a  manufactur- 
ing concern  under  his  direction  and 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  size  candy , 
bar.  ' 


/fast  ku  nj^  Qt^e,  ^    A^^W^      - 
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Thomas  Cutsforth,  of  Riddle,  the 
blind  student,  whose  achievements  at 
the-Maatversity  of  Oregon,  have  on 
several  occasions  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  has  written  a  paper 
on  psychology,  which  is  attracting 
much   attention,  and  a  bulletin   from 

'  the  University  speaks  of  this  article 

las  follows: 

Thomas  Cutsforth,  fellow  in  the  tle- 

I  partment    of    psychology,      who      last 

I  spring   received    his    master's    degree 


a- 


I  in  the  '  university,  contributed  Sj/'S 
naesthesia  in  the  Process  of  Reajon- 
I  ing"  to  the  American  Journal  of  Pnyr 
chology  for  January,  1924.  Cutsfonh's 
publication  of  the  article  is  noteworthy 
when  it  is  recalled  that  he  is  yo  Jing 
in  the  field  of  spychology  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  isblind. 

Cutsforth,  In  spite  of  his  physical 
handicap,  is  able  to  teach  regular 
classes  and  to  do  laboratory  work  in 
the  department.  He  has  written  dur- 
ing the  last  year  a  number  of  other 
articles  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  R.  H 
Wheeler,  also  of  the  department  o; 
psychology,  but  this  is  his  first  ai 
tempt  alone. 

In  the  course  of  his  article  Cuts- 
forth presents  specific  cases  worked 
out  by  him  in  tue  laboratory  where- 
by the  process  of  reasoning  synaesthe- 
sia  occurs.  Detailed  introspections  of 
descriptions  of  the  mental  process  of 
the  author  In  attempting  to  solve, 
problems  of  varying  degrees  of  coraj 
plexity  are  presented  and  with  theiB 
I  are  t!ie  introspections  of  Dr.  Wheeler 
I  his  partner  in  the  experiments,  which 
illustrate  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
imagery  in  the  reasoning  process.  * 
It  is  pointed  out  in  the  paper  how 
eye  strain  and  movement,  kinaesthe- 
tic  features  of  the  act  of  attending,, 
appear  to  the  author  in  spirals,  whirl- 
ings and  lines  of  various  degrees  of 
blackness,  all  projected  into  the  vis- 
ual field. 

The   conclusion  reached   in   the   ex-i 
periment  is  that  synaesthesia,  or  this: 
complex  mixture  of  perceptions,  is  an 
essential     mechanism    in    the   normal 
development   and    use   of   meaning,   a 
tool   necessary   to   the   cogniticve   ac-i 
tivities  of  the  subject  who  possess  it^j 
varying  from  the  ordinary  process  of' 
perception  only  in  the  type  of  imag-J 
ery    which    dominates,    and    that    sy-i 
naesthesia  is   not  alone  a   perceptual 
phenomena,   but  has   to    do   with   the 
development  of  meaning  as  well,  per- 
vading  the  subject's     entire     mental 
life. 


Vi 
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"My  Mother  is  My  Eyes" 

THE  dean  of  Northwestern  University  has 
declared  that  (George  H.  Weinman  is  the 
greatest  scholar  that  the  institution  ever  had. 
He  is  twenty-three  years  old  and  blind  from 
his  birth.  He  has  won  the  two  highest  prizes 
offered  in  the  same  year,  the  Sage  and  Koepke 
scholarships.  He  gives  great  credit  for  his 
success  to  his  mother  and  says,  "My  mother 
is  my  eyes.  She  reads  all  my  work  for  me — 
law  books,  law  lessons,  technical  legal  state- 
ments and  everything  else  which  1  have  to 
study." 

Weinman  is  a  master  of  Braille  and  takes 
his  notes  in  class  and  from  reading  on  a  de- 
vice called  a  "slate  and  stylus."  But  he 
makes  out  Ili'^^  papers  and  finishes  his  work  on 
an  ordinary  typewriter. 

One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  more: 
the  cou.age,  industry  and  keei}  mind  of  the 
blind  student  or  the  rare  devotion  of  his 
mother  who  has  been  eyes  for  him. 


TnisA^CLdd ^rrr^^,  l^ni-ll 


ifeui.'srf  Moore,  a  blind  girl  archi- 
tect, has!  won  a'^lHriuu  <■■  4»erself 
in  her  profession  in  spite  of  her 
handicap.  She  lian  been  siKhtles.s 
sintie  the  age  of  sf.x  but  Continued 
her  studies  and  peoeived  her  a.  B. 
degrea  from  Trinity  college,  Wasli-  1 
ington,  D.  c^.  She  built  a  tea  house 
.in  Washington  and  is  now  working  I 
in  the  inte;e»ts  of  other  blind  girU 
of  her  f.stny-i.ciluneiv<.  /       _    ,,^w.. 


BLIND  STUDENT 
WINS  BIG  PRIZE 

Boston  Girls  Also  Secure 
Sorbonne  Diplomas 


PART.S,  March  1— Francis  Cummlngs. 
a  blind  student  of  the  University  of 
Delaware,  ranked  fourth  among  71  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  diploma  of 
French  Civilization  at  the  Sorbonne 
yesterday.  During  lour  months,  Cum- 
mlngs was  assisted  to  the  class  room 
T)y  a  fellow  student,  and  took  no  rotes. 
But  ho  wrote  a  remarkable  examina- 
tion paper  on  the  typewriter.  In  fact, 
so  keen  was  his  lntere.<;t  In  his  work 
that  many  did  not  know  he  was  blind. 

Fourteen  diplomas  went  to  Ameri- 
cans. Miss  Florence  Taylor  of  Canada 
took  highest  honors,  Madeleine  Heckey 


of  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  second,  and  Louise 
Ireland  of  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  fifth. 
Other  Americans  were  Gertrude  Wood- 
ward of  the  University  of  California, 
Bertha  Sedgwlclc  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
Dorothy  Iselln  of  New  York,  Mary 
Loud  of  Boston,  Fanny  Wightman  of 
Philadelphia,  Evelyn  Archambault  of 
Chicago,  Susan  Bui  chard  of  Boston, 
Phyllis  Grimm  of  Georgia,  Elizabeth 
Morgan  of  Washington,  Eleanor  Smith 
of  Meriden,  Conn.,  hnd  Russell  Turner 
of  Wilmington,  Del. 


Wj  im  i  n  ^7-»-n^    Del,     /Vf  »i/.? 
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'French  Civilization  Award  For 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Stu- 
dent of  University  of  Del. 


iWilmington  Young  Man 
Bright  and  Cheeilul  in  His 
work     (^ 

Special  to  The  Morning  News 

NEWARK.  March  3. — Word  has 
been  received  by  University  of  Dela- 
ware officials  that  Francis  Joseph 
Cummings,  blind  student  from  ths 
University  now  studying  in  France, 
has  won  additional  academic  honor.i 
at   the    Sorbonne,    Paris. 

Cummings  was  one  of  eight  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  students  who 
went  to  France  last  July  for  a  year 
of  study  under  the  new  Foreign 
Study  Plan.  These  eight  were  the 
first  group  to  be  sent  abroad  under 
the  plan.  All  of  them  had  finished 
their  sophomore  year  at  Delaware. 
They  will  'be  given  credit  for  the 
year's  work  in  France  and  will  re; 
enter  Delaware  next  September  as 
Seniors. 

According  to  the  information 
from  Paris,  Cummings  stood  fourth 
among  seventy-one  successful  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  of  French 
civilization  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was 
a.sslsted  by  a  fellow-student  to  and 
from  the  classroom.  While  he  tooK 
no  notes,  he  wrote  a  remarkable 
examination  on  the  typewriter, 
which  won  for  him  the  fourth  hon- 
ors In  the  group.  One  other  For- 
eign Study  Plan  student  from  tht' 
University  of  Delaware  was  among 
the  fourteen  Americans  who  re- 
ceived diplomas.  He  was  T.  Russell 
Turner,  of  AVilmington. 

This  was  not  the  first  academt^ 
honors  won  by  Cummings  since  ho 
arrived  In  France.  Late  last  summe:- 
at  the  University  of  Nancy  Summer 
School  he  was  awarded  a  medal  for 
excellence  in  French.  David  M. 
Dougherty,    of    Wilmington,    another 


of  the  Foreign  Study  Plan  student.^ 
from  Delaware,  also  was  awarded  a 
medal   in  the  French  course. 

Cummings  has  been  blind  since  191fi 
as  the  result  of  an  attack  Of  splnal- 
meningltls.  As  a  boy  In  Wilmington 
Cummings  attended  St.  Anne's 
school.  j^fter  recovering  from,  his 
Illness  which  left  him  blind,  he  en- 
tered the  Overbrook  School  "for  the 
Blind  and  graduated  fiom  there  In 
1920.  His  ability  as  a  student  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  instruc- 
tors at  Overbrook,  which  resulted 
in  him  being  sent  to  the  West  Phil- 
adel'phia  High  School  his  final  year 
at  Overbrook. 

In      September.    1921.      Cummings 

rolled  at  the  University  of  Dela- 
fi,  Newark,  for  the  Arts  and 
SciCTice  Course.  He  again  soon  at- 
tracfcd  special  attention  for  his  ex- 
cellent class  room  work  among  the 
instructors,  especially  in  the  Mod- 
ern Lauguage  Department.  At  tha 
end  of  his  Freshman  year  he  stood 
among  the  highest  .students  in  his 
class  and  this  was  also  true  of  his 
Sophomore    year. 

Cummings    is    training    to    become 
a  teacher  in  languages.  He  will 
elude    his      education      at    Delawa 
the   next   school  year      and   after 
ceiving    his 

iL,iaJi(*i|J^TBffrning  unie? 
to    first    take    some    post 
uate   T? 


come 

coni 
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Blind  Student  Makep^. 
Kecord  at  Northwestern 

Caiiyj^l^rom,  blind  student  at  North- 
westafTTiVj/ii versify,  i.';  another  to  demon- 
strerfc  that  loss  of  sight  ia  not  a  bar  to 
success. 

Despite  the  handicap  under  which  he 
labors  Boslrom  has  achieved  marks  tn 
bi.s  various  studies  amonj?  the  highest. 
His  record  for  the  last  semester  has  Just 
been  made  public.  It  shows  that  he  re- 
ceived grade  "A"  in  French  and  i>ubllc 
speaking  and  "B"  in  English,  i>fychology, 
geology  and  mwilev^i  history. 

In  cases  \r'here  Udtures  were  Illustrated 
by  d^aBraIn  the  b]:yid  student  waji  able 
clearly  to  understanit  the  principle,  form- 
ing a  mcnta/  lmage\by  listening  to  the 
noise  of  the /chalk  akd  the  words  of  the 
>n,':tructor.     )  \ 


IV. 
r*  f  1 


lit. 
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Blind  Student  Wins ^   * 
Collegiate  Honors  j 


QirrCAGO,  March  7.  —  Without 
taxing:  notes  during  lectures  and 
without  the  visual  aid  of  the  lec- 
turers' diagrams,  Carl  W.  Bostrom, 
blind  student  at  Northwestern,  uni- 
versity, has  achieved  marks  amons 
the  highest. 

In  most  cases  when  lectures  were 

Illustrated  by   diagrams,  the     blind 

'  student  was  able  to  understand  more 

readily  than  the  average  student  the 

principle    they    were      desig^ied    to 

classify  by  listening  carefully  to  the 

Blight  noise  by  the  clak  and  to  the 

I  words  of  the  Instructor  he  mad©  a 

I  mental  Image  of  each  Illustration. 


Professors    May   Adopt    His 

Method,  After  More  Tests, 

for  Teaching  Others 

Chicago,  March  21  (I.N.S.).— Peda^ 
goglcal  theories,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  centurless,  stand  threat- 
ened    today     by     developments     at 

;  Northwestern  University. 

I  A  new  era  of  educaitlon.  In  which 
the    poring   over   of    text   books   by 

'  students  may  be  eliminated  and  all 
orthodox     methods     of     Instruction 


I  abandoned,  awaits  only  the  result 
I  of  psyx3hologlcal  experlmenito  which 
I  will  determine  the  wherefore  of  the 
proficiency  of  Carl  W,  Bostrom,  21, 
auithor,  psycholo^ry  expert  and  blind 
student  extraordinary,  at  North- 
weatem. 

According  to  Bostrom/s  state- 
ments, he  never  crams  for  examina- 
tions— just  mentally  reviews  his  top- 
lea.  He  never  takes  notes  on  lec- 
tures and  acquires  all  his  knowledge 
by  merely  listening.  Diagrams  drawn 
by  professors  to  Illustrate  his  lec- 
tures he  "sees"  by  the  mental  Image 
brought  to  his  mind  by  the  faint 
noise  made  by  the  chalk  scraping 
on  the  blackboard.  Generally  he  is 
able  to  interpret  the  dicugrams  more 
readily  than  the  students  who  actu- 


ally see  them. 

Records  at  Northwestern  show 
Bostrom  above  the  average  mental 
calibre  of  scholastic  proficiency.  He 
takas  more  courses  than  the  average 
students  and  obtains  better  grades. 

"I  would  have  to  expand  as  much 
mental  energy  on  my  college  studies 
as  the  average  student,"  Bostrom  ex- 
plains, "If  I  did  not  know  how  to 
manage  my  memory  and  powers  of 
concentration  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  the  mind  facts  and  names  are  In- 
terrelated and  do  not  stand  as  so 
many  Isolated  Items. 

"The  result  Is  not  attained  merely 
by   concentration,   but   primarily  by  i 
rearrangement  of  the  new  knowledge  I 
gained    In   accordance   with   what   I  j 
have  learned  In  the  past.  This  meth-  | 
od,  based  on  a  sound  scientific  prln-  j 
ciple    analyzed    by    myself,    will    un- 
douibtedly  be   of  great   value  to  me 
in  my  proposed  ioumalistic  career." 

It  Is  possible.  Northwestern  pro- 
fessors believe,  that  the  principles 
used  by  Bostrom  can  be  applied  gen- 
erally to  teaching.  They  are  con- 
ducting a  series  of  experiments  to 
r  obtain  data  on  the  matter  before  at- 
I  temipting  to  introduce  any  of  It.' 


AfrfrcA %    ff<l'/^ 

ByND  U.  S.  STUDENT 
WINS  fdURTH  PLACE 
'    FOR  P^RIS  DIPLOMA 

WilmurifftSn,  Del.,  March  8. — 
Francis  l^'oph  Cummings,  blind 
student  of  t^e  University  of  Dela- 
ware, ranked  fourth  among  seven- 
ty-one successful  candidates  for  the 
diploma  of  French  civilization  at 
the  Sorht)nne,  Paris,  it  was  an-' 
iwunced/here  today. 

Cumming-s  was  one  of  eight  Del- 
aware students  who  went  to  France 
last  July  for  a  year  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  under  the  new  Foreign  Study 
plan.  All  had  finished  their  sonfai* 
More  year  at  the  Universit4ir<«f*Del- 
TTT-i  fh»,,^  Til  II  II  illi .  hiiiiTTiI  ]  1 1  local 
LuniversiC^  liyjtL  fsHTas  seniors. 


Blind  U.  S.  Student 
Wins  French  Prize 


I      Special  Cable  tfi  Tnn  Nkw  York  VIpt'.at.d. 
CopuriMt,  19t)f,  by  The  Nbw   Yoek  IteaAtD. 
/     f         New  York  Hp.ralrl  Bui^an,  ) 

[  I  'i^  Pari-»,  Mnroli   1.  ' 

j  FraWls  Cummlngs,  a  blind  student  of 
the  University  of  Delaware,  ranked 
fourtli  among  seventy-one  successful 
candidates    for    tlie    diploma    of    French 

Iclvilization    at   the    Sorbonne    yesterdiy 

[In  four  months  Cummings  was  assisted 
to.  the  classroom  by  a  fellow  student 
and    took    no    notes.      But    he    wrote    a 

[remarkable  examination  paper  on  the 
tj'pewrlter.      In    fact,    so    keen    was    his 

t  Interest  in  hia  work   that  many  did  not 

Iknow  he  was  blind. 

'     Fourteen  diplomas  went  to  Americans. 


Miss  Florence  Taylor  of  Canada  took 
highest  honors,  Madeleine  Heckey  ot 
Ithaca,  second,  and  Louise  Ireland  of 
Bar  Harbor,  fifth.  Other  Americans 
were  Gertrude  Woodward  of  the  tJnl- 
veristy  of  California,  Bertha  Sedgwick 
of  Englewood,  N.  J. ;  Dorothy  Iselln  of 
New  York,  Mary  Loud  of  Boston,  Fanny 
Weightman  of  Philadelphia,  Evelyn 
Archambault  of  Chicago,  Susan  Bur- 
chard  ot  Boston,  Phyllis  Grimm  ol 
Georgia,  Elizabeth  Morgan  of  Washing- 
ton, .Eleanor  Smith  of  Menden,  Coim., 
and  J.  Kussell  Turner  of  Wilmington, 
Del. 


"^ 
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HONORSpANCE 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Wilming- 
ton,    Makes     Remarkable 
Record  at  Sorbonne 


EARNS    MEDAL    IN    FRENCH 


Wilmington,  Del.,  Marcii  10.— AVheu 
Francis  Joseph  Cummings  became 
l;lind  in  1916„  hi.s  friends  thought  an 
impa.sKJble  b.Trrier  had  been  placed  in 
Ills  path.  But  thoy  don't  think  so  any 
longer. 

Fi>r  this  20-j-ear-old  Wilmington 
inds  forth  on  the  list  of  sev- 


igDud-FHIfrfimt 


FRANCIS  I   III!  i||i>i  n 


\  pnty-one  succei^Bfnl  ciiiiilidates  for  the 

diploma,  of  Fnmcli  civilization  at  tlie 
Soilj<i/!inc.  Blind,  li«  attended  the 
University  of  I>elii\vnn>.  Blind,  he  was 
Kent  to  Fran<.N»  jis  an  honor  student, 
ind  now  lie  is  (iddins  to  those  honors. 
[ChiinminKs  was  one  ot"  eifht  Dela- 
laro  students  sent  to  France  in  July 
ir  u  year's  study  under  the  foreign 
ludy  plan.  His  record  at  the  Uiiiver- 
Ity    had   heeii    romarkahle.  ' 

J  Not  only  had  he  excelled  in  his  scliol- 
Jstic  work,  but  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  all  college  activitie.s.  At  foot- 
Ball  games  he  was  ahvayj^in  the  cheer- 
fliiK  section  .sitting  with  a  friend  who 
'e.yplained  to  Inm  tiie  plays  which  he 
was  applandinK. 

An  attack  of  siiinal  meningitis  caused 
his  blindness.  Later  he  entered  the 
Overbrook  Scliool  for  the  Blind  and  was 
graduated  in  1!J20.  In  September  the 
following  year  Jie  entered  the  Univer- 
sity, where  he  immediately  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  brilliant  classroom  work. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  among 
the  honor  students. 

Cumming's  had  to  be  guided  from 
building  to  building  when  he  entered 
the  University,  but  soon  he  could  find 
his  way  about  the  campus  so  easily 
that  his  companions  almost  forgot  he 
was  blind. 

His  scholastic  standing  ant]  his  popu- 
laritv  led  to  his  being  selected  for  the 
(rip  "to  France,  when  Professor  11.  W. 
Kirkbride  sHggested  the  foreign  study 
plan  last  year.  Last  summer  he  gave 
indication  of  his  jiropensity  for  honors 
by  earning  the  medal  of  excellence  in 
French  at  the  Nancy  Summer  School. 

Cummings  is  the  sou  of  Mr.  and 
^Irs.  John  Cummings,  of  1807  Lincoln 
street.  His  father  is  a  forester  in  the 
Wilmington   Park   Commission. 

He  will  return  to  complete  his  eour.se 
at  Delaware  next  year  and  probably 
will  become  a  language  teapher  on 
graduation. 


F^p  a;o^   N.  n     T^ilun-^. 
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Jamestown  Girl,  Blind       T 
Since  Infancy,  Sees  Now 


College  Student's  Sight  Re- 
stored After  Manjr 
Operations 


Jamestown,  N.  D.,  April  23— 
Through  the  .medium  of  a  consistent 
love  and  confidence  and  through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  a  local  optician, 
Claudia  Winsky,  blind  for  more  than 
twenty  years  of  her  life,  was  able  to 
»aze  with  amazement  on  her  first 
faster  Lily  during  Passion  Week. 

The  blind  girl  was  born  at  Alsen, 
•J.  D.,  and  despite  efforts  to  rid  the 
landicap  she  secured  her  elementary 
■ducation  at  the  state  school  for  the 
)hnd  at  Bathgate.  Determined  to 
)btatn  a  higher  education  she  enroll - 
■d  in  Jamestown  college  where  al- 
hough  handicapped,  she  was  able  to 
win  promotion. 

Miss  Winsky  underwent  several 
operations  for  cataract  and  lost  hope 
'or  favorable  results  when  finally  in- 
duced by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Karcher,  precep- 
tress of  the  young  women's  dormi- 
tory of  the  college,  who.  since  the 
girl's     enrollment     had     labored     to 


^ar-Tfoi^^   CAr,-n^_Cni  ri/ilZ^ 


restore  her  sight,  to  try  again.  At- 
tempt after  attempt  failed  to  reveal 
light.  Already  disheartened  by  fail- 
ure after  failure.  Miss  Winsky  ac- 
cepted her  apparent  fate. 

Mrs.  Karchen  continued  to  hope 
and  took  the  girl  to  a  Jamestown 
optician  in  order  to  secure  a  proper 
fit  of  lenses.  After  a  tedious  process, 
the  specially  ground  lenses  were  suc- 
cessful. At  first  she  could  see  Mrs. 
Karcher's  face,  and  being  led  out. 
could  see  the  college  buildings,  and 
find  her  way  slowly  along  the  side 
walk. 

"It  was  a  glorious  moment,"  Miss 
Winsky  recalled,  "but  I  had  a 
trembling  fear  that  it  might  not  last.  • 
However,  I  soon  realized  its  perman- 
ence and  increasing  approach  to  per- 
fection were  beyond  doubt." 

Miss  Winsky  can  now  read    largr*, 
print.  1 

Strangely  coincident  with  this  ap- 
parent modern  miracle,  is  the  restor- 
ation of  vocal  faoulties  at  the  college 
last  year  of  Elsie  Lovejoy  of  Aneta, 
N.  D.,  who  had  not  spoken  for  ten 
years.  Miss  Lovejoy  recovered  her 
speech  while  attending  the  college 
through  the  flmm*ii»ii  rancJLconfldence 
of  Mwr"^.   M.  Dawson 
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PTJTJT)  vniCTK  WINS 
HONORS  AT  FORDHAM 


ALFRED   LOSINSKEY. 

I  Alfircd  Losinskcy.  22  blind  since 
childhood,  will  receive  hla  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  at  Fordham  University 

I  in  June.  He  also  won  high  'honors 
while  attending   the.   De   Witt  Clinton 

'High  School,  ^'"r  Tf""'^- 
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BLIND  GIRL  USES  TALENTS 

T&ianroTHERs  in  darkness 


Vi       11    n 


GBORGIANA    E.    TRAINOR. 

ByJGertf^de  Gordon. 

WIT^^i^gratltudv;,  mot  'wiVci 
senWij^Fiii  thc•.f^■^  commercial 
(lays,  remembering  sympa- 
thetically those  who  helped  lier,  in 
Pittsburgh  there  is  a  publicity  a?er.t 
who,  busy  as  she  is,  gives  her  time 
first  to  the  institution  which  enabl-^d 
her  to  do  the  kind  of  work  she  does 
and  to  take  her  place  in  the  world  of 
W()rkinff-women  instead  of  being  a 
hei-niAss   dependent. 

She  is  Miss  Goorgiana  E.  Trainor, 
who,  though  blind,  is  an  active  writer 
for  local  newspapers,  and  who  never 
is  too  busy  to  send  out  publicity  for 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  at  which  she  received  most 
of  her  i^irtucation. 


intly 


•  WORK    TS    SUCCESS.  | 

One  would  think  that,  blind,  it  I 
Wotild  be  enough  to  master  simply  | 
the  rudiments  of  Braille  reading 
and  writing,  without  going  into  any 
further  ramifications  of  composition, 
hut  Miss  Trainor  Is  more  ambitious 
than  that,  for  she  is  eager  to  add  to 
her  publicity  work  the  routine  of  a 
regular   newspaper   reporter. 

Mls.<5  Trainor  is  aged  24,_  has  been 
blind  since  she  was  a  child,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
and  also  of  the  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of   Pittsburgh. 

She  has  made  a  splendid  success  of 
her  publicity  work  for  various  or« 
ganizations. 

The  fineness  of  intuition  which  i 
one  of  tho  compensations  of 
Mind,  helps  her  to  grasp  instantly 
the  gist  of  the  news  she  is  to  dl.«- 
semlnate,  and  the  splendid  education 
she  ha.<»  received.  Intensive  in  many  I 
ways,  as  it  necessarily  would  be  to 
one  deprived  of  sight,  gives  her  a 
niand  of  words  and  phrasing 
lich    makes    her    work    of    a    very 

igh  order. 

BORN    IN    R13ADING. 

Miss  Trainor  waJ  born  in  Reading, 
Fa.,  but  her  pareAts  moved  to  Chi- 
cago when  she  ^as  about  public 
school  age,  so  she  attended  school 
there,  being  put  in  the  branch  which 
.ake.s  caro  of  students  with  her  han- 
dicai) 

Blind  even  before  she  was  .old 
enough  to  go  to  a  public  school,  she 
liad  to  obtain  all  her  education  by 
the  tortuous,  tedious  methods  by 
which  the  blind  arc  taught. 

When  lier  parents  moved  to  Pitts- 
burgh she  entered  tlie  Western  I'cnu- 
sylviinia  Schorl  for  the  Blind,  grad- 
uating from  there  in  11*18.  She  thei: 
entered  I'itt  and  while  in  Pitt  she 
became  imbued  with  the  ambition  to 
do  newspaper  work.  She  graduated 
from    there    in    l!)2-2,    with    the    degree 


of  A.  B.      She  majored  in  English  and 
tooli  French  and   psychology  as   sec- 

I  ond. 

;  She  has  made  a  success  of  taking 
dictaphone    work. 

With  all  her  handicaps.  Miss  Trai- 
nor is  particularly  blessed  in  still 
having  her  mother,  who  has  been 
eyes  for  her  ever  since  she  begai' 
her  education.  Wliat  needs  to  be 
read   to   her,    is    read   by   her    mother, 

I  or  her  sisters,  or  some  of  her  girl 
friends  from  Pitt  who  visit  her  reg- 
ularly. 

I  READIXG   iVCREASES. 

The    constantly    increasing    number 

I  of    Braille    books    and    magazines    is 

I  putting  more  and  more  reading  mat- 
ter into  Miss  Trainer's   hands. 

"To  my  mind,"  said  Miss  Trainor, 
talking  of  what  she  has  done  and 
what  she  hopes  to  do,  "there  Is  no 
reason  why  I  could  not  do  real  news- 
paper work.  i  like  the  publicity 
work,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  giving 
out  to  the  public  knowledge  o£ 
something  in  which  I  believe.  When' 
J[  ~send  out  items  about  tne  School 
for  the  Blind,  I  know  that  I  am 
helping  educate  the  public  as  lo  tha 
work  done  there,  and  1  am  helpingfi 
the  students  by  faithfully  presenting; 
to  the  public  their  achievements.  ■ 
"I  think  publicity  work  is  logical 
work  for  a  woman,  as  a  woman  is 
naturally  accurate  and  less  likely  to 
exaggerate  than  a  man.  I  have 
faith  enough  in  women  lo  feel  that 
they  do  not  become  vitally  interested 
in  work  unless  they  do  believe  thor- 
oughly   in    it." 

While    a    student    at    the    school, 
Miss    Trainor,    with    tho   rest   of    thej 
students,     took    a    great    interest    in] 
athletics    and     made     some     splendid 
records,      particularly      In      jumping 
She  is  a  good  swimmer 
asN^wtl . 
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BLIND  MAN  HAS  KEEN  WIT 

Jrtiyersity  Graduate  Who  Sells  Papers  for  a  Living  Possesses 
Unique  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Denies  His  Infirmity 
Has    Made    Him    Bitter. 


_-/ 


Blindsipce  infancj-,  when  an  at- 
1aLT?*T?rrneasles  bereft  him  of  his 
sight,  Fred  McCartney,  a  uni- 
versity graduate,  who  sells  news- 
papers for  a  livelihood,  has  not  per- 
mitted the  harshness  of  his  fate  to  | 
mar  the  nobility  of  his  spirit  or  dull 
the   brightness  of  his   nature. 

Far  frgni  allowing  his  physical  . 
handicap  to  interfere  with  his  sun-  ! 
ny  disposition,  McCartney,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Indiana  University,  ' 
P.loomington,  Ind..  has  evolved  a 
philosophy  which  he  Uispei^ses , 
gratis  to  all  who   meet   him.  j 

Nor  is  blindness  his  only  mis-  j 
fortune.  His  wife  is  ill  with  tubei-- 
culosis  and  the  kindness  of  friends 
is  enabling  his  two  children  to  live 
en  a  farm  in  Indiana,  where  they 
r*ay  grow  up  into  normal  human  be- 
irgs,  free  from  the  troubles  that  ',  e- 
set  their   parents. 

McCartney,  who  took  a  post- 
graduate course,  in  psychology,  is 
fond  of  those  abstruse  problems, 
IheVsolution  an  application  of  which 
must  be  confined  solely  to  the 
mental  plane.  His  greatest  delight 
is  in  speculating  on  the  practical 
possibilities  of  relativity,  the  more 
practical  relations  of  astronomy 
with  oui-  humble  lives  and  similar 
studies,  the  mere  mention  of  which 
fatigues  the  average  man  or  woman. 

"I've  got  too  much  to  do  and  dare  | 
not   lose   time   speculating   about    my  I 
physical    handicaps   and    to    think    ot 
what   might   have   been."   McCartney 
said.      "What    might   have    been    slm-  I 
ply   isn't.   So    there   isno   use   in   cry-' 
ing.     Perhaps  it  is  as'well  that  I  am  j 
unable     to     read     the     newspapers     f 
Bell.     It  may  be  that  I  might  be  more 
grieved  to  learn   in   that   way  of  the 
miseries  inflicted  by  men  upon  each 
other." 

McCartney  believes  in  GoJ,  but 
with   some    peculiar   reservations. 

"Can  a  belief  in  Divine  dispensa- 
tions bring  us  relief?"  he  bluntly 
asks.  "If  special  dispensations  were 
at  all  possible,  would  such  a  thing 
not  wreck  the  existing  order  of 
things?  This  is  man's  world,  and 
all  its  torments  are  made  by  man. 
God  can  not  be  expected  to  step 
into  our  affairs  every  time  we  make 
.some  silly  mistake.  If  he  granted 
even  the  smallest  prayer,  his  own 
work  would  go  all  awi'y.  P'or  it 
seems  the  universe  is  something  of 
a  clock,  wound  up  to  run  along  a 
certain  line,  unable  to  deviate,  either 
to  the  right  or  left.  If  we  want  the 
clock  to  run  backward,  we  must  de- 
vise a  different  one,  for  the  one 
■we  have  now  simply  will  not  run 
that  way. 

"I  do  believe  in  tjiutual  assistance} 
in  love,  in  sincere  actions  for  thel* 
own  good,  for  all  the  trouble  in  the! 


present  state  of  society  sprang  from 
selfish  thoughts,  which,  in  turn, 
gave  rise  to  selfish  actions  that 
brought  a  train  of  evil  consequences, 
which  must,  like  the  universe  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  run  out  their 
alloted  span,  like  the  mechanism  of 
a  clock. 

"As  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  moving 
toward  higher  and  yet  higher  de- 
velopment. Relatively  speaking,  we 
are  not  very  far  advanced.  We 
are  very  cunning  animals  at  this 
.«tage  of  the  game,  and  thus  fjjir  have 
not  developed  our  social  senses  to  a  i 
degree  where  our  accumulated  | 
knowledge  and  experience  works 
only   for    the   good    of   humanity. 

"While  blindness  leaves  one  de- 
pendent, in  a  measure,  on  humanit.v. 
there  is  a  form  of  compensation 
which  only  the  blind  know  and! 
which  those  who  possess  vision  can 
never  comprehend.  I  am  al<le  to' 
understand  the  true  slgniflf;uice  ot 
every  word  spoken  in  my  hearing  or 
addrcs.'=;ed  to  me.  for  my  mind  is  not 
distracted  by  the  movement  of  forms 
across  my  line  of  vision,  ns  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  normal 
sight.  By  this  I  mean  that  the 
sound  of  the  voice  conveys  the 
speaker's  personality.  Thus,  a  blind 
person  who  has  learned  to  rulflv.ate 
this  kind  of  hearing  is  seldom  de- 
ceived. He  distinguishes  truth  from 
falsehood." 

McCartney  sella  his  paper."  on  one 
of  the  busiest  corners  in  the  city. 
Because  of  this  he  has  familiarized 
himself  with  the  names  and  routes 
of  ;)ll  cars  passing  his  corner  and 
is  able  to  advise  correctly  all  those 
who  seek  information  on  the  street 
car  service  at  that  point. 

Although  accustomed  to  pro- 
found thinking,  his  ready  wit  sur- 
priKos    every    one    who    meets    him. 

Standing  in  the  rain  with  his 
pnpei-g  he  remarks  to  an  acquaint- 
ance urging  him  to  seek  shelter:  "1 
agree  with  you  that  I  am  not  made 
of  sugar.  But  there  is  a  bit  of  sweet- 
ness in  me  that  I  want  to  have 
spread  all  over  my  body,  and  if  I 
get  myself  good  and  wet  the  sugar 
may  dissolve  and  be  carried  where 
it  is    now    lackinj};," 
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BLIND  STUDENT 
MRNS  HIS  m\ 
THRU  COLLEGE 


Tuned  Pianos  8  Years 
Saved  His  Money 


and 


Madison —  Blind  since  he  was  2 
years  old,  but  inspired  with  the  de- 
termination to  .'ducate  himself.  Ar- 
thur J.  Petrie  of  1'  ranklin  Grove,  111., 
is  now  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the 
law  school  of  tho  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  is  planning  to  praci^e 
law  when  he  fmishes  his  course. 

He  has  become  a  lamilar  tigure 
on  the  campus  as  he  resolutely  Hnde 
his  way  up  and  down  "the  H.!!"  fol- 
lowing the  sidewalk  with  his  cane. 
Many  a  student  stops  to  aid  him 
as  he  stands  on  fi,  busy  street  cor- 
ner listening  for  a  lull  in  the  traf- 
fic so  that  he  may  cross  In  safety. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  handicap,  he  goes 
about  his  business  as  independently 
es  any  of  his  cl.issmates. 

Tjpcs  Own  Note.s 

In  class  he  takes  his  notes  with  a 
Braille  "writer.  '  To  cover  his  as- 
signments of  reading  in  law  books, 
he  hires  others  to  read  aloud  to  him, 
while  he  rapidly  takes  notes  with 
the  aid  of  tho  Braille  "writer."  These 
notes,  together  vith  those  h*  takes 
in  lectures,  constitute  his  "textboo,k." 

He  writes  his  examinations  on  a 
standard  typewriter  which  he  learn- 
ed to  use  while  he  was  a  student  in 
a  school  for  the  blind,  although  in 
his  writing  for  his  own  use.  he 
writes  by  tho  Braille  method. 
Bachelor  of  Art 

He  received  his  early  education  at 
the  Illinois  state  school  for  the  blind 
at  Jacksonville.  His  college  course 
he  took  at  Illinois  college  in  Jack- 
t.onville,  and  received  tho  bachelor 
of  arts  degree.  In  his  undergradu- 
ate college  ('ays,  Mr.  Petrie  took  a 
number  of  history  and  economics 
courses,  Jjatin  and  German,  and  oth- 
er  regular   oollego   studies. 

To  earn  money  enough  to  put 
himself  through  law  school.  Mr.  Pe- 
trie spent  eight  years  tuning  phinos. 
utilizing  the  profession  that  he  had 
learned   In   tho  school   for  the  blind. 

"I  decided  a  I'-i.od  many  ycar.s  ago 
that  I  wanted  to  study  law."  he  de- 
clared. 

Walk.s  About  Alone 

For  recreation,  he  plays  the  piano, 
reads  magazin'^s  printed  for  the 
blind,  and  fakes  exercises  in  the 
j-ymnasium  of  th,!  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where 
he  stays. 

He  travels   alone,    ho   goes   to   and 


from  classes  alone,  and  has  trained 
himself  to  be  aa  independent  us  pos- 
sible. His  watch,  equipped  with  a 
fepecial   dial,   "telis"  him  the  time.   / 
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BUnd  Girl  English  Export 


_  Sadie  Isaacs,  despite  her| 
^icap  of  being  totally  blind,' 
delved  first  honors  in  the  Kn;;-' 
lish  'examinations  at  University 
College  in  London.  She  was  taking, 
her  examination  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.  She  is  expected  to 
make  a  record  for  brilliancy  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Helen  Kellar  of  ^tljia. 
country.  ,  ,- — * 


WONDERFUL  MOTHER 


Here  is  another  wonderru'l  mother.  She  is  iMrs.  Frank  Welnmann, 
proud  as  she  can  be  of  her  fine  son,  George  Henry,  24,  stone  blind,  and 
just  honored  a.^  the  star  member  of  the  law  school  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Mother  was  his  eyes!  George  has  been  blind  since  babyhood, 
but  has  a  fine  brain,  and,  when  he  decided  on  law,  mother  determined 
he  would  shine.  She  has  read  the  textbooks  and  lessons  while  he  took 
notes  on  a  slate-and-styles,  and  then  transcribed  them  on  his  Braille 
typewritei'.     "I  never  could  have  done  a  thing  but  for  mother,"  he  says. 
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ICOMMENCEMENT 
I    AT  N,U.  WILL  BE 
ON  TOMORROW 

j  Blind  Law  Student  One 

trrrrsoo  Who  wui 

Get  Degrees, 


Commencement  exercises  for  North- 
^vestern  university  will  begin  tomor- 
rd%r  with  elaborate  programs.  Alumni 
reunions,  class  day  dinners  and  nu- 
merous other  events  will  make  a  busy 
graduation  week. 

About  1,200  students  are  to  be  given 
diplomas  next  Monday,  the  final  day 
of  the  exercises.  This  Is  the  greatest 
number  ever  to  be  graduated  from 
the  university. 

Among  those  who  will  receive  diplo- 
mas is  George  H.  Weinman,  457  West 
North  avenue,  a  student  in  the  law 
school.  He  is  totally  blind.\  He  re- 
cently passed  the  state  bar  examina- 
tions. / 

Thirty-four  cadets  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
corps  at  the  university,  of  which  MaJ.' 
Louis  T.  Byrne  is  in  command,  who 
complete  their  course  the  end  of  this 
week,  will  receive  commissions  or  cer- 
tificates of  engiblllty  entitling  them 
to  commissions  at  the  age  of  21,  In 
reward  for  high  marks  received. 

Cadet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stewart 
Roberts  will  be  awarded  a  gold  medal. 
Cadet  Captain  Charles  V.  Knox  will 
be  given  a  silver  medal. 
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r^i^  ESTHER  EUGENIA  DAVIS  of  Charleston, 
W.  »  a.,  who,  though  blind,  will  graduate  near  top 
of  class  at  Syracuse  University.  Her  scholastic  attani- 
ments  are  augmented  by  poetry  and  prose  writings  by 
which  she  gives  expression  to  a  deeply  musical  nature. 
Miss  Davis  even  swims. 
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Miss  Davis,  of  Dixie,  Graduat- 
ing i\iear  Top  of  Class  With 
Specialties  Exceptional. 


IN    SPHERE     OF     RHYTHM 


Poetry  and  Prose  Writings 
Give  Expression  to  Musical 
Nature  Conquering  Adversity 


With  a  musically  inclined 
nature  cxpfosscd  in  her  poetry 
atid  prose  writings,  her  sweet 
toned  songs,  and  her  musica! 
cQmpositions,  Miss  {Esther  Eu- 
genia Davis  of  Charleston, 
VV.  Va.,  is  graduating  as 
prophet  of  her  class  at  Syra- 
tttefe  University.  Deprived  of 
afl. vision  since  birth,  she  has 
soared  above  her  classmate^ 
and  overcome  fate,  graduatini; 
tqmorrow  near  the  top  of  her 
class. 

Her  ambition  in  life  as  s^e  ex- 
Iiresses  it  is  "to  sing  for  a  Ilvlug 
niid  write  for  the  pleasure  of  it 
It  is  hard  to*  malte  a  living  merel> 
writing  in  this  age  unless  one  is 
famous  like  Amy  Lowell,"  she 
^:ald,  and  her  bright  face  lighted 
wth  delight  at  the  woman  she  sets 
US  her  ideal.  "Her  poetry  Is 
rhjthniic,  smooth  and  well  ex- 
l)ressed  and  her  free  verse  is  vivid 
and  full  of  color,"  she  added. 

IN   FANNY   HURST  VEIN. 

'.'I  want  lo  write  books  dlscuss- 
&kg  the  psychology  of  some  mind 
accentuated  with  some  unusual 
twist  which  makes  the  character 
do  unusual  things  and  then  v\- 
plain  them."  she  added.  "Per- 
haps they  may  not  be  keen  in 
plot  but  they  will  be  pervaded 
■With  local  color  and  workings  of 
pure    fancy.      The    Fanny    Hurst 

'  style   Is   typical.     She   moves   In 
bpauty." 
Miss  Davis  attended  the  Batavla 

School  for  the  Dliud  for  her  giam- 

Jlijtr  and  liiKli  school  training.  Then 
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ehe  specialized  in  vocal  and  piano 
work  and  stayed  home  for  a  year 
before  attending  Syracuse  Univer- 
Bity  and  so  now  at  graduation  is 
twenty-six  years  old  but  her  grace- 
ful appearance  and  ever  smiling 
features  make  her  seem  just  out  of 
her  teens. 

At   her  prep   school    she  learned , 
to  swim   and   engaged   In  athletics 
and    dramatics,    and    was    in    the 
pageant    ''Drawing   of    the    Sword" 
during  the  war. 

HAS  MANY  ACTIVITIES. 

■^At  Syracuse  she  has  been  elected 
tq-Eta  Pi  Upsilon,  honorary  senior 
women's  society,  is  a  member  of 
Graphite  faculty-student  club,  was 
social  chairman  of  senior  women's 
organization  and  is  a  member  of 
Delta  Delta  Delta  sorority  where 
she  lives  at  No.  300  Walnut  place. 
She  does  her  own  shopping  and 
knows  the  kind  of  collegiate  clothes 
she  wants,  but  is  attended  by  her 
many  friends  whenever  she  goes 
out.  After  she  came  to  Syracuse, 
her  sister,  Miss  Frances  Davis  '24, 
transferred  from  another  college 
aod-  is  graduating  in  the  same 
chas.s,  a  prominent  student  from 
the  School  of  Oratory. 

"It  was  hard  to  become  accus- 
[tomed  to  the  cold  weather  at  Syra- 
cuse .  coming  from  the  sunny 
South,"  she  saj-s. 

During  her  course,  Miss  Davis 
has  written  many  songs  and  plays 
and  had  composed  the  class  of  '24 
women's  day  song  for  four  years. 
She  wrote  a  parody  on  an  operetta, 
^produced  it  last  year  and  has  been 
asiked  to  stage  it  for  the  Kum-Bak. 
It  is  called  "II  Trovagliacci,"  or 
"The  Ghost's  Revenge." 
■  Her  fanciful  nature  Is  endowed 
with  a  love  of  nature  for  she 
writes  about  plants  and  birds  as 
1  people. 

IMPROVISES    PROPHECY. 

In  her  sophomore  year  she  won 
a  place  in  the  annual  speaking 
oantest  showing  versatile  accom-., 
plishments.  For  the  prophecy  inj 
her  original  way  Miss  Davis  lore-' 
told  the  future  of  prominent 
campus  people  in  the  nature  of.  a^ 
bed.  time  story.  "I  never  write  a 
speech,"  she  said  "but  raaheiji**'! 
of  it  up  as  I   go  along."  | 

"The  Lyceum  stage  for  mu.sic 
will  be  my  first  goal  next  year,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  want  to  begin 
to  write." 

"Some  of  hei"  poem?   have  been 
selected    for      the      "Autholojry    or 
College   Versos,"     a     collect io!!    c- 
mfiuuscripls    irom   variou;;   colli - 
which  is  soon  to  be  published 

i     "Every     young     author     v.nr':" 
'like  to  write  onf'  novel  and  nio'-i 
•  or  them    try   it.      "There   are  too  ■ 
■  of  them   (ry   it.      "There   an-    luo 
many     poorly     written       moduli 
novels    at    the    present    r.im°    an  ; 
so  I  want   to  wait     until   I   hr,v  ■ 
more    experience    before    I    begin 
that  sort  of  work." 
Miss     Davis     accomplishes     hr-r- 
class    room   work   by   taking   down 
jher  own  notes,  and  then  memoriz- 
|ing   them.       Texbook     lessons   she 


gets  by  having  her  friends  or  sor- 
ority sisters  read  the  text  to  her. 
She  plays  the  piano  by  utilizing  a 
score  made  of  raised  letter.-;.         -« 
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I  BLIND  BOY  SETS  1 

I  TXtHmrE  P^R  OTHERS  I 

n ' 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  June  14.— Farm 
boys  may  be  called  to  high  places. 
TJjey  must,  therefore,  know  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  When  they  are 
blind,  their  task  Is  made  so  difficult 
that  few  have  the  patience,  the  per- 
sistence, and  the  ability  to  meet 
other  young  men  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. But  occasionally  there  appears 
one  who  can  even  surpass  their 
friends  and  neighbors  who  have  per- 
fect sight.  Edwin  Yoder  of  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  Is  such  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Yoder  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  In  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  last  week.  This  marked 
the  end  of  many  years'  hard  study 
and  a  notable  point  In  the  career  of 
this   brilliant  blind  boy. 

Edwin  Yoder  was  born  on  a  ranch 
In  Goshen  county,  Wyoming.  His 
/ather  is  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  his 
mother  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction. 
He  attended  a  small,  country  school 
some  twenty-five  miles  from  a  rail-  i 
road  for  two  years.  He  lost  his 
Bight  when  he  was  8  years  old.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Nebraska 
City,  where  he  exhibited  unusual 
mental  powers.  In  nine  jears  there 
he  completed  the  customary  twelve 
grades  of  instruction. 

The  call  of  the  lecture  room  and 
the  library  still  urged  him  on.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Nebraska 
in  1920  and  completed  the  regular 
course  of  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  the  usual  four  years. 
His  friend  would  read  the  assign- 
ments to  him  and  he  would  take  the 
lectures  down  in  the  Braille  method, 
or  depend  upon  his  capacious  mem- 
ory. During  his  college  course  his 
work  was  of  such  uniformly  high 
character  that  his  grades  averaged 
over  92  per  cent,  seventh  in  the 
graduating  class.  He  was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  honorary  scholar- 
ship  fraternity. 

His  keen,  analytical  mind  always 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
'Mr.  Yoder  expects  to  enter  business. 
He  has   been   granted     a     graduate 
scholarship    by    the   university     and 
j  ffiU  spend  the  next  year  Investigat- 
ing various  phases  of  business  con- 
jditions  in  Nebraska  and  the  middle 
I  west. 
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^  ^b  Blind  Girl  Wins  Degreed         Bid  Youth  Wins 

Phi  Betta  Kappa 

Nebraskan  Boy,  Sighttless 

Since  Eight  Years  Old, 

Makes   High   College 

Record.      His     Record 

e. 


*>  Miss  Eleanor  Catherine  Judd,  who  recently  received  her 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from  George  Washington  University, 
is  the  only  blind  girl  to  ever  be  matriculated  at  that  college. 
Three  years  ago  she  got  her  B.  A.  degree  from  the  same 
university.  Far  from  being  handicapped  by  the  absence  of 
sight,  she  is  very  active  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  sorority.  City  Alumni  Club. 

j         Originally  from  South  Bend,  Indiana,  she  came  to  Wash- 
lington  to  finish  her  high  school  and  college  .education. 

Where  no  Braille  books  were  available  for  her  studies, 
she  had  friends  read  to  her.  She  made  shorthand  notes  on 
a  Braille  slate,  and  later  prepared  her  lessons  on  a  typewriter 
which  she  op2rates  with  ease.  Her  lessons  were  handed  in 
in  a  far  neater  manner  than  those  of  the  average  student. 


orld  News  Service) 

Neb.,     June    24. — Farm 
boys  may  be  called  to  hi?h  places.; 
they  must     therefore,     know     the, 
world  in   which   they   live.     V»''hen' 
they  are  blind  ,their  task  is  made! 
so  difficult  that  few  have  the  pa- 
tience, tlTe  persistence  and  the  abil-i 
ity  to  meet  other  young  men  on  an 
equal  footing.       But     occasionally 
there   appe^r.^   ontf  viho  <?Sfii   even 
surpas.-;  his  friends  and  neighbors 
who   have   Pirfect     sight.     Edwin 
Yoder,  of  ^^eyenne,  Wyo.,  is  such 
a  young  man. 

Mr.  Yoder  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  iik^.  Business 
Administration  from  th^  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  last  week.  This 
marked  the  career  of  this  brilliant 
blind  boy. 

Edwin  Yoder  was  bom  on  a 
ranch  in  Gohen  county,  Wyo.,  His 
father  is  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
his  mother  of  Scotch-Irish  extrac- 
tion. Ho  v.'a.«!  not  blind  as  a  young  I 
boy.  He  attended  a  small  country' 
school  some  twenty-five  miles  from 
a  railroad  for  two  years.  He  lost 
his  .=ieht  when  he  was  eight  years 
old.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  Ne- 
braka  school  for  the  Blind  at  Ne- 
braska City,  where  he  exhibited 
unusual  mental  powers.  In  nine 
years  there  he  completed  the  cus- 
tomary twelve  crrade  of  instruction. 

The  call  of  the  lecture  roqm  and 
the  library  still  urged  him  on.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka in  1920,  and  completed  the  reg- 
ular course  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  the  usual 
yoru  years.  Mis  frien.ls  woujd 
read  the  ass'gments  to  him;  he 
would  take  the  lectures  down  in  the 
Braille  methods,  or  depend  upon 
his  capacious  ani  almost  photo- 
graphic memory.  During  his  col- 
lege course  his  work  was  of  sxich 
uniformly  high  character  that  his 
grades  averager!  more  than  92  per, 
cent,  seventh  in  the  graduating, 
class. 
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His  Eyes  Are  Mothers 


BlinciLCeorge  H.  Weinman  has  won  two  scholarships  at  Northwestern 
j|*lllT^ty,  with  his  mother  (above,  with  him)  acting  as  his  eyes  as 
'ae  studied. 


M.  A.  DEGREE 

FOR  KLIND  GIRL 


>IIS3  K.  Ij.  Wood-Lesgh,  21,  a 
totally  blind  girl,  has  Just  re- 
ceived her  M.  A.  degrree  from 
McGlll  university  of  Montreal. 
She  graduated  from  high  school 
at  1  6and  took  highest  honors 
In  history  wliJle  attending  the 
niilvers??».  S^  ■wtll  continue 
her  studies  at  Oxford. 


MJD  MAN  WINS  i 
PMETA  KAPPA 

(.  , 

Edwin  Yoder,  Sightless  From  thej 
Age  of  8,  Gains  High  Honors  at ; 
University  of  Nebraska  j 


LiINCOLiN,    Neb— F^rm    boys    may    ba  > 
called     to     hlg-h     places.       They     must, 
therefore,  know  the  world  In  whlih  they 
live.     When   they  are  blind,   thielr   task 
is   made  so   difficult   that  few  have   the, 
patience,  the  persistence  and  the  ability  < 
to  meet  other  young-  men  on  an  equal 
footing:.      But    occasionally     there     ap- 
pears   one    who    can    even    surpass    hia 
friends  and  neighbors  who  have  perfect 
sight.    Edwin  Yoder  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo, 
Is  such  a  youngr  man. 

Mr  Toder  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  In  business  admin- 
istration from  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska recently. 

Edwin  Yoder  was  bom  on  a  ranch  In 
Goshen  County,  Wyo.    His  father  is  of 


PP* 


Pennsylvania  Dutch,  his  mother  of 
Scotch-Irish  extraction.  He  was  not 
blind  as  a  youngr  boy.  Ho  attended  a 
small  country  school  25  miles  from  a 
railroad  for  two  years.  He  lost  his 
sight  when  he  was  8  years  old.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  Nebraska  School ' 
for  the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City,  where 
he  exhibited  unusual  mental  powers.  In 
nine  years  there  he  completed  the  cus- 
tomary 12  grades  of  Instruction. 

He  entered  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska in  1920,  and  completed  the  regu- 
lar course  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  In  the  uaiiaA  four  years. 
His  friends  would  read  the  assignments 
to  him;  he  would  take  the  lectures 
down  In  the  Braille  method,  or  depend 
upon  his  capacious  memory.  During 
his  college  course  his  work  was  of  such 
uniformly  high  character  that  his 
grades  averaged  more  than  92  percent, 
seventh  In  the  graduating  class.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

His  keen,  analytical  mind  always  in- 
terested In  the  affairs  of  the  world,  Sir 
Voder  expects  to  enter  business.  He 
has  been  granted  a  graduate  scholarship 
by  the  university,  and  will  spend  the 
next  year  investigating  various  phases 
of  business  conditions  In  Nebraska  and 
the    Middle    West. 
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Edwin  Yoder  of  Chey- 
jnn^Mikes  Fine 
)rd 


B*rin  Toder,  abn  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Toder,  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Neb- 
raska recently,  has  returned  from 
Huntley,  Neb.,  and  will  spend  the 
summer  at  the  home  of  his  parents. 
Edwin,  who  has  been  blind  since 
his  early  youth,  made  a  remark- 
able record  at  the  Nebraska  unlver- 
Bltf.'  Commenting  on  this,  the  Om- 
aha World-Herald  recently  said  edi- 
torially,    under     the     caption,     "A 


MISS 
ELEANOR 
CATHERINE 
JUDD,  THE 

BLlfiLn.  GIRL, 
"who  recently  re- 
ceived her  M.  A. 
degree  from 
George  Washing- 
ton University. 
She    operates    a 
typewriter   with 
3ase,  is  adept  at 
shorthand   on   a 
Braille  slate  and  her 
written  examinations 
were  models  of  neatness. 

'  l7«tf«rico«d. 


Blind  Ranch  Boy's  Success." 

"Blind  since  he  was  eight  years 
of  age,  now  the  possessor  of  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science  in  busi- 
ness administration  and  a  gradu- 
ate scholarship,  issued  him  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Edwin  Yod- 
5r  stands  out  prominently  as  an  ei- 
imple  of  what  may  be  accomplish- 
!d,  even  by  one  who  walks  In  dark- 
less, and  should  inspire  others  not 
JO  hampered  to  go  forward  until 
the  goal  has  been  reached. 

"This  young  man  was  bom  on  a 
Wyoming  ranch  and  for  only  two 
years  attended  a  district  school. 
Then,  at  the  age  of  8,  he  became 
blind.  As  he  grew  older  his  yearn- 
ing for  an  education  grew  upon  him. 
Wyoming  having  no  adequate 
school  for  the  blind  the  boy  was 
sent  to  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Nebraska  City,  where  he 
Immediately  showed  his  ability  to 
master  things  hidden,  but  made 
clear  by  patient  and  painstaking 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Nine  years 
later  he  had  finished  with  credit 
the  twelve  usual  grades  and  was 
ready  for  higher  instructions. 

"Entering  the  University  of  Neb- 
raska in  1920  young  Yoder  set 
about  to  complete  the  regular  course 
of  business  administration  In  the 
usual  four  years,  which  he  did,  his 
grades  averaging  92  per  cent  and 
his  standing  seventh  in  his  gradu- 
ating class.  To  the  remarkable 
Braille  method  of  teaching  the 
blind,  and  his  unusual  photograph- 
ic memory,  largely  Is  due  the  suc- 
cess of  this  young  man.  All  of  the 
lectures  he  took  down  as  delivered, 
and  then  by  the  touch  of  a  finger 
would  read  and  study  them,  the 
little  raised  points  made  on  the 
punctured  paper  being  as  plain  to 
him  as  ordinary  printed  pages  of  a 
newspaper  or  book  to  one  who  has 
eyes  to  see. 

"Edwin  Yoder  is  only  one  of  many 
blind  persons  that  the  state  school 
for  blind  at  Nebraska  City  has  sent 
forth,  educated  up  to  the  twelfth 
grade,  a  number  of  whom  have 
later  entered  the  state  university, 
where  they  took  up  courses  best 
adapted  to  their  life  work,  and 
where  they  proved  their  worth,  al- 
though hampered  as  no  other  stud- 
ent can  be. 

"To  accomplish  what  Kdwln  Tod- 
"•er  has,  takes  courage,  faith  and  the 
helping  hand  of  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  make  unfortunates 
see  with  their  finger  tips.  Their 
hearing  may  be  ever  so  acute  yet 
to  go  forward  they  must  be  able 
to  read  the  printed  words,  which 
the  Braille  system  provides,  accur- 
ately, and  almost  mysteriously.'     ^ 
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Usderwood  &  Underwood. 

ALBERT       Barnhard, 
Mt.  Carroll,  111.,  who, 
although      blind,      re- 
ceived a  guiu  amri^jr 

the  highest  marks  for 
the  four-year  course  at 
Illinois  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity. 


rV>i  EclRGE  "Washington  uni- 

!  \jr   VERSIT:^.ift    the    capital. 
hfid'us  annual  commence- 
1  ment  exei'Sses.    As  is  the  custom, 
I  a   procession   was    held   from   the 
treasury  building  steps  to  the  hall 
wherein    the    diplomas    were    dis- 
tributed.    But  the  sol«mn  proces- 
I  Bion   of   capped   and    gowned   stu- 
j  dents  this  year  was  not  like  that 
;'of  previous  ones.    There  was  some- 
thing different.  Those  who  watched 
the     youngsters     moving     slowly 
realized  there  was  a  vague  uneasi- 
!  ness  in  the  air.    Just  what  it  was 
they  did  not  know — something  in- 
tangible,      some      divine      power 
seemed  to  be  guiding  that  line  of 
435  students. 

People    shifted    their    feet    un- 
easily.   They  turned  their  eyes  to 

the     moving     line     of     black-clad  J 

■J 
figures.    They  searched  for  an  an- 1 

swer—  j 

That  line  was  led  by  a  girl  who 
had  no  eyes!  i 

Eleanor   Catherine   Judd   is   her 
name.  ' 

When  Eleanor  was  three  months  ] 
old   the    light   of   this   world   was  ' 
1  turned  off. 

As  she  grew  older  and  realiza- 
tion of  her  affliction  dawned  upon 
her,  she  began  to  adjust  her  life. 
She  had  always,  even  when  a  , 
child,  longed  to  specialize  in  re- 
search work,  microscopic  analysis 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  It  was 
the  one  thing  she  longed  to  do. 
And  she  knew  she  never  could. 

BRAIN  SHARPENED  ' 

The     family     moved     to     South 
Bend.    Ind.      She    went    to    school  . 
there.     And  as  she  grew  she  de- 
termined  that.,an   impossible  am- 
bition would  not  shatter  her  life. 

The  family  mQved  to  Washing- 
ton.   Again  she  went  to  school  and 
then  to  college.     Witli  one  phase 
of   life   closed  to  her  forever,   she 
developed  along  other  lines.     Her 
I  brain  sharpened.     Her  voice  mel- 
lowed.   Her  thoughts  tumbled  over 
'  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  fill 
the  void  left  by  her  unseeing  eyes. 
Then  graduation  and  with   it  a 
master  of  arts  degree. 

"And  now?"  she  said,  "now  I 
don't  just  know  wliat  I'll  do — ex- 
nctly."  "~^.^^ 
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"I'll  go  on  with  my  singing. 
Some  day  maybe  I'll  do  concert 
work."  She  seemed  to  be  musing 
aloud.  "You  know  lack  of  eyes 
Is  not  a  handicap  there.  And  I 
want  to  write.  I  want  to  take  up 
journalism.  ^ 

"I've  developed  a  sense  of  humor 
and  if  I  can  I'll  write  funny  things 
that  will  make  people  laugh  and 
forget  their  troubles.  There  are 
troubles  in  this  world,  you  know. 

"Blindness  is  a  handicap,"  she 
said  simply.  "A  terrible  handicap. 
We  who  know  we'll  never  see  do 
develop  spiritually  rather  fast.  We 
become  more  tolerant.    .W©  want 


to  ease  the  pains  of  the  world  we 
never  see. 

LIKES  DR.AMA 

"But  we  enjoy  things.  I'm  crazy 
about  the  drama.  I  go  to  see 
most  every  play  that  comes  to 
Washington.  I  love  music.  It  is 
life  to  'me.  And  we've  been  having 
fairly  good  music  come  to  Wash^ 
ton. 

"My  father  can't  understand  my 
liking  for  jazz,,  but  I  think  it's  a 
distinctive  type  of  American  mu- 
sic, some  of  it  at  least.  Of  course 
much  of  it  is  shabby  and  not  worth 
hearing,  but  properly  played,  the 
way  Paul   Whiteman  plays  it  for 


instance,  is  wonderful,  isn  t  it?" 
GENIUS 

And  as  .she  spoke  there  came  to  < 
the  one  who  listened  the   realiza/*  j 
tion  that  here  sat  a  genius.    A  girl  ■< 
just   turned  23  with  a  life  before 
her.     She  never  would  be  able  t* 
see.    To  most  of  us  that  would  b« 
crushing.    But  to  Eleanor  Gather- ! 
ine   Judd   the   future    held    much. 
Some   day  she  would   be  a  great 
singer. 

Truly,  she  was  an  object  lesson 
for  grumblers. 

She  has  attained  happiness — and 
who  can  say  that  much  for  most 
of  us?  .  i_.  t-ji.:rfc    --iiwrrmi 
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Blind  Boy  Ranks  Second  in 

""^Gltaniinations  for  Cornell 

h%Ch,  N.  Y.,  July  11.— Pliny  Loyal 
Jioore,  of  Taber,  a   blind   boy,   ranked 
second  among  a  large  class  of  Oneida 
County    applicants    for    state    scholar- 
ship    awards     in     Cornell     University,! 
accordinpT    to    ratings    announced    here  1 
to-day.    Moore,  who  took  his  examina-  ! 
tion   at  Batavia,  had   263   points. 

Julia  Lucy  Kitendaugh,  of  Sherill, 
was  high  with  a  mark  of  299  points, 
an  unusual  accomplishment.  Julius 
Peerless,    Utica, 


Jl 
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Vlctori-   Over   llUiulne.ss 

N'pver  wa»  the  slogan  '•Victory 
ovor  hiindnt.^s"  niorp  wonderfully 
expniBlified  toaiPriii  t>he  c^ase  of  Miss 
Sadiej  Isaacs, \h^  hlincL  RJrl  student 
whos4  feat  in  gaining  first  place  in 
the  filst-cjasa  honors  list  of  t;he  Uni- 
versit\Vi/^  London  in  the  Bachelor 
of  Art.s  degree  recently  attracted  so 
much   attention. 


j^/ij^ 


BLIND  RESORT  MUSICIAN 
HvitrSTUDr^MEOiCINE 

Waukesha. — Clifford  Haymaker, 
16,  blind  pianist  of  a  summer  re- 
sort orchestra  near  here  and  honor 
graduate  of  Washington  hijjh 
school,  Milwaukee,  will  enter  Mar- 
quette university  next  fall  to  pre- 
oare  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

The  blind  boy  plans  to  become 
I  specialist    in    mental  diseases  as 


j)ther  blind  men  have  excelled  in 
Ihis  field.  He  cannot  enter  the 
nedical  school  because  of  his 
,'o.uth  and  must  take  preparatory 
lourses. 

Resorters  at  Nemahbin  Lake 
vhere  he  is  playing  marvel  at 
'oung  Haymaker's  versatility  with 
nusical  instruments.  He  is  equal- 
y  talented  in  playing  the  piano, 
Danjo  and  saxophone. 


t^tf-n  a.  In  ^      Wis.        A/-r  ^  J 

A  M  /  u  -r  r     9     /  p  / 

BUND  snmNT      ' 

!S  STUDYING  TO 
BECOME  DOCTOR 

Milwaukee— Clifford  Haymaker,  a 
Llinl  student  who  was  valcdiclorlan 
at  Washington  high  school  here  this 
ear,  will  enter  Marquette  university 
1,'jxt  fall  to  take  a  special  cour.se 
ill  medicine  that  he  hopes  will  even- 
tually make  him  a  spcnalist  in  the 
(ield  of  mental  hygiene  and  diagnosis. 

Having  learned  from  a  iiigh  school 
l)rofessor  that  blind  specialists  are 
expert  in  the  field  of  treatment  for 
menial  diseases,  th?  boy's  pawnls  iV'.- 
fided  to  send  him  to  Marc|uette  for 
the  special  course. 

Clifford  led  his  class  in  high 
chcol  and  atti-ibutes  his  success  to 
the  assistance  given  him  by  his  moth- 
p.v. 


Llrrl<   LcH^  A  h  H.^  Ad^ztixx. 
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"^  No    Collfse*    for    Blind. 

Q.  .\re  there  any  u«||gmMk>r  .«ohools 
of  higher  education  for  the  blind  in  this 
country? 

A.  There  are  no  colleges  especially 
for  the  blind,  but  blind  students  are 
«8uallj'  accepted  in  universities  and 
colleges.  There  are  trade  schools  that 
offer  courses  for  the  blind.  These  a'-e 
■listed  in  a  book  "Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  America,"  by  C.  F.  F.  and 
Mary  D.  Campbell.  This  book  should 
be  available  for  reference  in  your  near; 


MissjM  r  i  l/^lU-^^  Tou,^^  T/'if^jtS-  fAil uua.  ^  K*  ?,    I//1S,  ■^^  Ti  TtiaS./ 
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Neidler,  the  blind  artist, 
whoj  1^^  paying  the  banjo  on  our 
stred^  a'^ev  nights  ago,  has  quite  a 
history. 

About  three  years  ago  he  was  shot 
in  the  face  by  a  companion  while 
hunting  in  California,  and  suffered 
blindness  as  a  consequence. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  making 
his  living  by  playing  the  banjo  on  the 
streets. 

He  expects  to  enter  Vinton  college 
for  the  blind  this  fall. 

He  is  a  finished  musician  and  must 
learn  to  read  music  prepared  for  the 
blind. _«.__. 


ElKAArr^ToMj       l?^<f(xr^r_ 
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BLIND  STUDENT 


QETS  DECREE 


FiniaAe 

h 


B6ur    Years 
^-  Three. 


of    Work    in 


Although  totally  blind,  Lester  Laland 
a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  college,  at  Cedar 
Falls,  has  compl^eted  the  four  years 
course  in  three  years  by  attending  sum- 
mer school  and  his  grades  during  that 
time  have  beea  far  above  average. 

Beside  the  handicap  of  his  blindness, 
Laland  finds  time  to  take  part  in  many 
outside  activities  at  the  college,  beihg  an 
ardent  worker  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  association  and  in  the  Philo 
Literai-y  society. 

He  is  aa  accomplished  musician  and  in 
the  past  has  appeared  with  the  Minne- 
sigers  Glee  club  in  thfeir  tours  of  the 
state  as  a  piano  soloist  and  in  every  place 
where  he  appeared  he  has  made  a  decid- 
ed "hiV' 

L'aland  entered  the  blind  School  -at 
Vinton  at  the  age  of  6  and  graduate^ 
from  high  school  there  at  the  age  of  18. 
,  Now,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  has  a  bachelor 
1  of  arljp  degree  but  will  continue  his  coi- 
ilege  work  at  Ij^e  McCormick  Theologi- 
jcal  seminary  in  Chicago. 
I  His  major  study  while  at  \^q  Teachers 
college  was  English  and  his  minor  study 
waBgovermnent  and  in  all  his  classes  has 
I  made  a  unique  record  lo^  a  student. 


^^pr 
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Illness  Delays  Blind 

Student's  M.  U.  Entry 

Clifford  Haynaaker,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Haymaker,  948  Grant 
boulevard,  blind  student  valedictorian 
of  WashirigTtrii'  fUgW  Sl'llUBI  'l^t  June; 
who  had  planned  to  enter  ri  special 
pre-medical  course  at  Marquette  uni- 
versity this  fall,  -nill  wait  until  the 
second  .seme.ster  to  register,  It  was 
learned  yesterday.  He  has  l>een  ill, 
and  at  the  doctor's  recommendation 
his  parents  have  decided  to  keep  him 
a^home  until  next  February,  when  the 
secHnd  semester  at  the 
open. 


Cki\a  ^  6.  I/L      hm^  h)CA.Ti. 


Blind   Student  Is 
Third  on  U.  of  C. 


G 


t?  Honor  List 


A  bli.-id  student,  Ilvrbert  F.  Gels- 
ler,  holds  third  place  in  the  list 
of  twelve  men  and  eight  women 
students  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago who  today  were  awarded  sec- 
ond year  lionor  scholarships. 

Miss  Helen  Eng'el  wins  the  Lil- 
lian Gertrude  Selz  scholarship  of 
full  annual  tuition,  plus  $25  cash, 
awarded  to  the  woman  who  com- 
pletes the  first  year  with  the  high- 
est standing.  The  oth^r  honor  stu- 
dents, who  all  made  "A"  averages 
during  the  freshman  year,  also  re- 
ceive a  full  year's  tuition. 

They  are:  Cecil  M.  Smith.  Mel- 
bourne W.  Boynton,  Arthur  C. 
Glese,  Alice  Hahn,  Morris  Rosen- 
thal, Harry  Ruskin,  Oliver  G.  Vo- 
gel,  Beatrice  Watson,  J.  Louis 
"Watson,  Virginlus  F.  Coe.  Kdltli  E. 
Pollock,  May  Eurunjlk.  Antoin- 
ette Kilien,  Samuel  Splra,  Wini- 
fred Williams,  Albert  W.  Meyer, 
Clgira  McFrancls  and  John  Bar  net. .. 
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U.  OF  C.  SCHOURSHIPS  TO  20 

Blind   Man    In    Third   on   Honor   Roll) 
'"■  """i^     Girl    Heads    List. 
Twelve  men  and  eight  women  at  the 
University    of    Chicago    were     awarded 
second-year    honor    scholarships    to-day. 
All  had  "A"  averages,  the  highest  pos- 
sible grade  for  academic  work,   an  an- 
nouncement   from    the    offlc©    of     Dean 
[Ernest  H.   Wllklns  states.     A    woman, 
'  Miss  Helen  Engel,  headed  the  list  and  a 
blind   student.   Herbert   F.   Geisler.   was 
third.      The    students    maintained      the 
highest  standard  ever  recorded  for  the 
award,  under  the  most  rigorous  scholas- 
tic  requirements   ever   in   force   on   the 
Midway,    It    Is    announced. 

The  students  winning  the  honors  are: 
Helen  E.  Encrel.  J.  Louis  Watson. 

Cecil  M.  Smith.  Vinrinius  F.   Coe. 

He.'tert  F.  Gels'.er.  Edith  E.  "Pollock. 

Melbourne  W.  Boynton.May  Burunjik. 
Arthur  C.  Crlem  Antoinette   Klllen. 

Alice  Hahn.  Samuel   Splra. 

Morris  Roiwnthal.  Winifred  William*. 

Harry   Ruskln.  Albert   W.   Meyer. 

Olive  O.  Vog-el.  Clara   MoFrancis. 

Beatrice  Wat«on.  John   Bamet. 

Second  year  honor  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually  to  twenty  Junior  col- 
lege .students  who  have  shown  excep- 
tional ability  in  the  work  of  the  flrat 
•year,  and  carry  a  full  year's  tuition.  To 
Miss  Engel  goes  the  Lillian  Gertrude 
Selz  scholarship,  which  grants  full  an- 
nual tuition  plus  $25  cash  to  the  woman 
who  completes  the  first  year  with  tlje 
l\lghe9t   standing. 


S^jb  r^7n(>  tr       /  ^     /f^  / 
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BUND  U.  C  GIRL  FINDS 
JOY  IN  HER  STUDIES 


Sightless,  She  Takes  Notes 
In  Class  and  Studies  Law 


Living    In    a    world    of    darkness^ 
since     childhood,     Bernico    La' 
Flemme,   19,   University  of  Califor- 
nia student,  has  started  on  the  up- 
hill  journey  of   law.     And  yet  aj^e 
feels  no  handicap  in  being  blii^r 

Through  the  aid  of  a  littla^etal 
ruler-like  machine  ttaiit  ij^overed 
.with  a  series  of  dots,  the  combina- 
tions of  which  compose  the  blind 
alphabet.  Miss  La  Flemme  sits  In 
classes  and  takes  notes,  punching 
the  dots   oil  paper  by  touch. 

"It    is    quite     simple    when     you 


know  how."  she  said.  "I  do  not 
feel  any  different  than  anyone  else 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently." 

"And  law,"  she  was  asked,  "how 
did  you  happen  to  choose  this  pro- 
fession tliat  few  women  have  chal- 
lenged?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Miss  La  Flemme, 
"there  were  so  many  interesting 
tilings  to  do  with  my  life,  I  could 
hardly  deckle.  Law  had  the  appeal 
of  humanity  and,  of  course,  that 
was  the  greatest  to  me," 
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BIin('  Student  Seeks 
lance  to  Report 
News  Events 


6i 


Carl  Bostrom,  allhough  blind, 
wants  J.0  become  a  newspaper  re- 
porter. He  has  shown  capaijility 
as  a  writer  and  now  requests  as- 
slgnnients  to  report  events  of  news 
value.  He  Is  a  junior  student  in 
the  schoo'  of  joiirnnll.sm  at  North- 
western University  and  niu.st  ac- 
cumulate a  ".string" — clippings  of 
prlnteO  news — many  inches  long, 
or  ho  will  fail  in  his  course.  H^ 
has  registered  for  five  hours  in 
newspaper  reporting  and  editing 
and  wants  city  editors  to  give  him 
a  chance. 

He  asks  no  remuneration  other 
tlian  an  opportunity  to  add  to  his 
string"  and  qualify  in  his  course. 
After  many  arKvnnents  with  his 
.nothor  as  to  wiiether  The  course 
was  practicable,  she  finally  con- 
sented. Garl  uses  a  typewriter 
fairly  well. 

He  can  f^nd  his  way  about  the 
Kvanaton  campus  and  t*ie  uni- 
versity \v)th»ut  difficulty  and  for 
night  work  he  will  need  a  friendly 
guide,  ho  R.Tys. 

His  preseht  com-se  i^icludes  five 
hours  in  journalism,  five  in  eco- 
nomics and  six  in  jisychology. 
He  has  agree<l  to  tako  up  swim- 
ming under  the  tutelage  of  Coach 
Tom  Robinson  and  gymnastic 
work  under  Professor  Leon  Kranz 
at  Patten  Rynmaslum. 


BUliD  3TUD£^a[  IS-™:^ 
OXFORD  HONOR  MAN 


/n\NE  of  the  most  amazing 
^-*^  achievements  of  which  I 
have  ever  heard  is  that  of  Mr. 
Eric  Dowdell.  Although  he  has 
been  blind  all  his  life,  he  has  sue- 
-eded  In  graduating  In  Class 
|)ne  and  Honours  in  Modern  His- 
tory at  Oxford.  His  difficulties 
have  been  tremendous,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  has  triumphed 
over  his  affliction  makes  a  story 
that  must   appeal   to  us  all. 

Mr.  Dowdell  writes  by  means 
of  a  f.vpe writer;  for  mathematirp, 
\the  hardest  subject  of  all  for  him. 
he  has  a  board  with  holes  in  vari- 
ous places.  Slugs  fit  into  these 
holes,  and  by  moving  these  slug^ 
Mr.  Dowdell  can  indicate  tho 
various  numbers.    By  these  means 


he      obtained    his    results,    which 
were      then      dictated    to    a    com- 
panion.        Mr.      Dowdell      wor 
valuable    scholarship    at    Oxfor 
where  he  is  a  Fellow  of  St.  Jol 
College. 


-      \ 
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KNOWS  BUND  CRITIC 


.^■ifca.  Alarjory  Stewart,  of 
Pitt.sbih-g\  noted  radio  critic, 
whose  judgment  is  final  on  radio 
P  r  o  g  r  a  in  s     broadcasted     from 

^KDKA.  East  Pittsburgh,  iias 
^^<^"  '"e  guest  of  Miss  Rhea 
^-ge,  M.  A..  th;s  city,  on  several 
occasions  during  the  p:ist  year. 
Miss    Lge    was    a    ela-ssmate    of 

,Miss  Stewart  at  the  University 
Of  I  ennsylvania,  trom  which  the 
latter,  although  handicapped  by 
blindness  since  birth,  was  sradu- 

ated  with  the  B.  A    degree     - 
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Blind  .Xaut^  Graduates. 

Cedar  Falls— Allhough  completely 
blind,  Lester  Laland,  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Iowa  State 
reaches'  college,  has  completed  the 
four  j^ar  course  in  three  years,  by 
attending.- sunywr  school  and  his 
grades  f dtriifg  that  time  have  been 
far  abo^theWverage.  Besides  the 
handicapr  of  his  blindness,  Laland 
hnds  time  to  take  part  in  many  out- 
side activities  at  the  college,  being  an 
ardent  worker  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
in  the  Philo  literary  society.  He  is 
an  accomplished  niusican  and  in  the, 
past  has  appeared  with  the  Minnes-' 
ingers  Glee  club  in  their  tours  of 
the  state  as  a  piano  soloist  and  in  ev- 
ery place  where  he  appeared  he  has 
made  a  decided  "hit." 

Laland  entered  the  hiind  school  at' 
Vinton  at  the  age  of  six  and  gradiiat- 1 
ed  from  high  school  there  at  the  age ! 

u  l^",  ^°'^'  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^  °f  24  he  has  a  I 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  but  will  con- 
tume  his  college  work  at  the  McCor- 
mick  theology  seminary  in  Chicago. 
His  mapor  study  while  at  the  Teach- 
ers' college  was  English  and  his  min- 
or study  was  government  and  in  all 
his  classes  has  made  a  unique  rec- 
ord as  a  student. 

When  it  comes  to  getting  around 
on  the  campus  and  in  the  buildings, 
Laland  seems  to  have  very  little 
trouble  and  finds  his  way  with  un- 
erring accuracy.  He  has  a  pleasing 
personality  and  every  student  on  the 
campus  IS  well  acquainted  with  him 
and  he  never  fails  to  recognize  the 
voice  of  acquaintances  whom  he  meets 
on  the  street.  Besides  his  college  ac- 
tivities, Laland  has  practically  work- 
ed his  way  through  school  by  selling 
magazine  suhscrintions  and  his  ex- 
ample proves  that  anyone  can  have  a 
liberal  education  if  he  is  willing  to 
work  for  it. 
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He  Is  Blind,   But 

Donald  W.  Wheaton  Extingu 


B  R 


SILENCE  settled  over  the  giant  crowd  of  25,000 
persons  gathered  in  the  University  of  California 
stadium.     The  last  man  who   was  to  receive  a 
degree  arose  in  his  seat.     On  the  platform  where  sat 
the  governor,  judges,  public  officials,  educators  and  dis- 
tinguished diplomats  and  statesmen,  the  president  of  the 
university  faced  the  direction  from  which  the  last  appli- 
cant for  a  degree  was  to  come.     In  an  impressive  cere- 
mony  the  university  had  conferred  degrees   upon  2,154 
men  and   women.     Among  t!s\ose   so   honored   was   the 
richest  man  in  the  state,  internationally  known  as  a  rail- 
road financier,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  nephew  of  Collis 
P.  Huntington  of  Central  Pacific  fame,  and  Dr.  George 
Henry   Falkiner   Nuttal,   famous   Cambridge    University 
biologist. 

Expectantly  the  crowd  awaited  the  2.155th  scholar. 

He  stepped  forward,  a  rather  stooped  young  man, 
wearing  a  cap  and  gown.  ,  •     .        t 

A  roar  of  applause  burst  from  the  multitude.  It 
shook  the  stadium  and  reverberated  from  its  walls.  Stu- 
dents jumped  up  from  their  seats  and  cheered.  Even 
the  grave  and  dignified  functionaries  on  the  stage  clapped 
their  hands. 


By  GEORGE  C.  HtNDEkSON^ 


The"eye8"of  Donald  will tn.v  Wheaton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  are  his  stronft  sensitive  fingers. 

They  l?e  seen  above  "reading  ■  a  UniteJ  States  history  In  Braille  raised  Fetters,  while  they 

are  equally  useful,  as  shown  below,  at  the  typewriter. 
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Bewildered,  uncertain,  the  object  of  all  this  approba- 
tion stood  stock  still.  He  seemed  as  much  dumfounded 
over  his  reception  as  was  the  large  number  of  visitors 
who  did  not  know  him.  There  was  nothing  distinguished 
in  his  appearance.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  anyone  in 
particular,  and  yet  the  applause  had  far  surpassed  that 
accorded  to  any  other  applicant.  The  only  outstanding 
thing  about  him  was  the  splash  of  color  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  black  gown  which  marked  him  as  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  one  of  the  highest  honors  con- 
ferred by  the  institution.  It  signified  that  he  not  only 
had  been  graduated  from  the  university  but  that  he  had 
accomplished   three  years  of  postgraduate  work. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Another  student 
stepped  up  and  took  his  arm.  Together  they  advanced 
to  where  President  W.  W.  Campbell  stood.  The  presi- 
dent extended  the  parchment,  official  recognition  of 
Donald  Whitney  Wheaton's  attainment  of  his  Ph.D. 
degree. 

But  instead  of  reaching  out  and  taking  the  sheepskin, 
Wheaton's  hand  went  feeling  about  through  the  air.  His 
fingers  had  to  be  guided.  He  could  not  see.  He  was 
blind.  A  blind  student  had  attained  one  of  the  highest 
honors  of  the  school,  an  award  that  thousands  of  "see- 
ing" men  and  women  had  failed  to  achieve.  That  was 
the  reason  for  the  applause. 

Donald  Whitney  Wheaton,  blinded  at  birth,  unable 
to  see  more  than  a  bright  smudge  of  light  by  looking 
directly  at  the  sun, 
had  conquered  his  dis- 
ability and  at  the  age 
of  thirty  stood  there, 
smiling  modestly  as  he 
received  the  applaud- 
its  of  his  fellow  men 
and  women. 

Just  how  Califor- 
nia's blind  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  managed 
to  achieve  such  suc- 
cess while  living  in 
continual  darkness,  he 
himself  did  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  fully. 
iHe  refused  to  take 
credit  for  the  con- 
suming thirst  for 
knowledge  with  which 
he  was  endowed,  or 
the  intense  desire  to 
achieve  something  for 
the  benefit  of  human- 
ity which  he  has  har- 
bored since  first  he 
could  reason.  At 
eighteen  he  had  been 
graduated  from  high 
school ;  at  twenty-five 

he  took  his  A.  B.  at  the  University  of  California;  when 
only  twenty-seven  years  old  he  secured  his  Master's  de- 
gree, and   then  at  thirty,  his  Ph.D. 

For  twenty-two  years  he  has  attended  school  and 
college  without  bemg  able  to  see  one  line  of  type  He 
I  studied  geography  although  unable  to  see  the  maps 
He  played  football,  despite  the  black  void  that  hid  the 
ipigskin  from  him.  Botany  became  one  of  his  hobbies 
yet  the  plants  which  passed  through  his  fingers  were 
invisible  to  him.  To  accomplish  his  work  better,  he 
learned  to  operate  a  typewriter. 

How  could  a  blind  man  accomplish  it? 
It  was  to  learn  this  that  I  called  at  his  home  and 
\vaited  for  him.  Presently  he  came  striding  along  the 
sidewalk,  with  his  head  up,  just  as  if  he  could  see.  He 
carried  no  cane,  yet  he  magically  turned  aside  to  escape 
running  into  a  tree,  which  a  nature-lover  had  permitted  to 
grow  in  the  parking,  and  deftly  avoided  a  pedestrian. 

In  the  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  he  stooped,  picked 
a  flower  and  inhaled  its  fragrance  avidly,  like  one  in 
love  with  earth's  manifold  beauties. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  I  stood  perfectly  still,  and 
yet  he  came  toward  me  and  looked  directly  at  me,  in- 
auiring:     "Is  this  Mr.  Henderson?" 


"Oh,  then  you  can  see  me?"  I  asked.  "I  made  no 
noise,  so  you  could  not  have  heard  me." 

He  laughed  easily. 

"Noises  which  escape  the  untrained  ear  reach  those 
whose  blindness  forces  them  to  develop  other  senses "  he 
replied.  "Although  your  breathing  was  slight,  I  could 
detect  it." 

"But  how  did  you  know  it  was  not  the  maid  who 
admitted  me?"   I  insisted. 

"Well,  the  maid  does  not  smoke,"  he  retorted  quickly. 
"You   gave  oflf  a  very   distinct  odor  of  tobacco  smoke. 
Not  a  cigaret,   rather  a  cigar  or  pipe." 
"It  was  a  cigar,"  I  admitted. 

Wheaton  was  born  in   Alameda,  California,  in  1894 
I  and  a  few  days  after  his  birth  he  became  blind  "through 
1  legislative  negligence,"  as  he  phrased  it.     "If   the   'pre- 
vention of  blindness'  bill,  providing  that  the  eyes  of  all 
infants  must  be  washed  with  nitrate  of  silver  at  birth, 
had   been   passed    in    1893   in- 
stead   of    1897    by    the    stale 
legislature,  I  would  be  able  to 
see  as  well  as  you,"  he  de- 
clared.     "I    suppose    it    is   an 
irony   of    fate   that   I    should 
discuss  in  my  Ph.D.  thesis  the 
fight  made  against  this  bill  by 
legislators  who  ridiculed  it  as 
the  'red  eye'  bill." 

When  eight  years  old 
Wheaton  entered  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind 
at  Berkeley  and  studied  there 
for  six  years.  He  learned  to 
'  read  "Braille,"  the  raised-let- 
ter system  of  writing  and 
printing.  Laboriously  he 
"felt"  his  way  through  ge- 
ography, reading,  arithmetic. 
United  States  history,  and 
writing  on  the  Braille  machine. 
Although  the  raised-letter 
system    enables    the    blind    to 

Iread  by  feeling  the  letters,  it  is  at  best  a  slow  and  cum- 
bersome process.  It  takes  twice  as  long  to  read  as  by 
sight,  and  one  volume  in  ordinary  type  requires  six  big 
volumes  of  Braille  to  reproduce  it. 

Besides  reading,  he  listened  to  lectures  on  various 
grammar-school  subjects,  and  it  was  in  memorizing  what 
he  heard  that  he  developed  an  acute  memory  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 

The  building  of  a  memory  Wheaton  considers  his 
outstanding  accomplishment.  At  first  he  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  remembering  the  lectures  that  he  heard.  He 
set  to  work  trying  to  find  some  remedy  for  it.  and  in 
the  end,  although  only  a  youngster,  he  arrived  at  the 
jsame  conclusion  that  psychologists  reached  later — mem- 
|ory  is  an  association  of  ideas. 

"My  memory  system  was  elementary,"  he  explained. 
"For  instance,  I  had  difficulty  in  remembering  the  period 
1  during  which  Napoleon  III  ruled  France,  until  I  asso- 
Iciated  his  rule  with  the  fact  that  he  aided  England 
against  us  in  the  Civil  War  and  that  during  this  time  of 
strife  he  tried  to  establish  an  American  empire  in  Mex- 
ico with  Maximilian.  This  fixed  the  Napoleonic  period 
in  my  mind  vividly  as  being  almost  parallel  to  our  Civil 
War  time. 

"I  applied  this  system  to  everything.  I  never  learned 
la  fact  without  trying  to  associate  it  with  some  other 
[fact  that  was  more  familiar,  if  possible.  In  this  way  I 
worked  out  a  memory  system  that  became  automatic,  be- 
cause it  was  not  artificial." 

It  was  while  attending  the  Berkeley  school  that  Whea- 
ton was  inoculated  with  his  love  for  sport,  which  now 
causes  him  to  attend  baseball  games,  track  meets  and 
football  battles,  even  though  he  cannot  see  the  players 
nor  the  plays. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  parents  took  him  to 
Boston  to  attend  Perkins  Institute  and  from  that  in- 
stitution he  was  graduated  with  high  school  credits  four 
years  later.  He  had  developed  a  deep  interest  in  history 
and  this  led  him  to  enter  Tufts  College,  Medford.  Massa- 


He  Is  Blind,   But  a  Doctor  V  Philosophy 

Donald  W.  Wheaton  Extinguishes  Handicap  by  Drfged  Determination 


SILENCE  settled  over  the  giant  crowd  of  25,000  I 
persons  gathered  in  the  University  of  California  j 
stadium.  The  last  man  who  was  to  receive  a 
degree  arose  in  his  seat.  On  the  platform  where  sat 
the  governor,  judges,  public  officials,  educators  and  dis- 
tinguished diplomats  and  statesmen,  the  president  of  the 
university  faced  the  direction  from  which  the  last  appli-' 
cant  for  a  degree  was  to  come.  In  an  impressive  cere- 
mony the  university  had  conferred  degrees  upon  2,154 j 
men  and  women.  Among  -those  so  honored  was  the 
richest  man  in  the  state,  internationally  known  as  a  rail- ; 
road  financier,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  nephew  of  Collis  | 
P.  Huntington  of  Central  Pacific  fame,  and  Dr.  George 
Henry  Falkiner  Nuttal,  famous  Cambridge  University 
biologist. 

Expectantly  the  crowd  awaited  the  2,lS5th  scholar. 

He  stepped  forward,  a  rather  stooped  young  man, 
wearing  a  cap  and  gown. 

A  roar  of  applause  burst  from  the  multitude.  It 
shook  the  stadium  and  reverberated  from  its  walls.  Stu- 
dents jumped  up  from  their  seats  and  cheered.  Even 
the  grave  and  dignified  functionaries  on  the  stage  clapped 
their  hands.  i 


By  GEORGE  C.  HENDERSON 


ThL"^''**""*'^,*'"'*''*  ^■'""'^y  Wheaton    A.B.,  M.A.,   Ph.D.  are  his  stronS  sensitive  finHoro 

They  are  seen  above  "reading"  a  Vnited  States  history  in  Bratlle  raided  letters,  while  f hey 

are  equally  useful,  as  shown  below,  at  the  typewriter. 
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I  Bewildered,  uncertain,  the  object  of  all  this  approba- 
'tion  stood  stock  still.  He  seemed  as  much  dumfounded 
over  his  reception  as  was  the  large  number  of  visitors 
who  did  not  know  him.  There  was  nothing  distinguished 
in  his  appearance.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  anyone  in 
particular,  and  yet  the  applause  had  far  surpassed  that 
accorded  to  any  other  applicant.  The  only  outstanding 
thing  about  him  was  the  splash  of  color  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  black  gown  which  marked  him  as  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  one  of  the  highest  honors  con- 
ferred by  the  institution.  It  signified  that  he  not  only 
had  been  graduated  from  the  university  but  that  he  had 
accomplished  three  years  of  postgraduate  work. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Another  student 
stepped  up  and  took  his  arm.  Together  they  advanced 
to  where  President  W.  W.  Campbell  stood.  The  presi- 
dent extended  the  parchment,  official  recognition  of 
Donald  Whitney  Wheaton's  attainment  of  his  Ph.D. 
degree. 

But  instead  of  reaching  out  and  taking  the  sheepskin, 
Wheaton's  hand  went  feeling  about  through  the  air.  His 
fingers  had  to  be  guided.  He  could  not  see.  He  was 
blind.  A  blind  student  had  attained  one  of  the  highest 
honors  of  the  school,  an  award  that  thousands  of  "see- 
ing" men  and  women  had  failed  to  achieve.  That  was 
the  reason  for  the  applause. 

Donald  Whitney  Wheaton,  blinded  at  birth,  unable 
to  see  more  than  a  bright  smudge  of  light  by  looking 
directly  at  the  sun, 
had  conquered  his  dis- 
ability and  at  the  age 
of  thirty  stood  there, 
smiling  modestly  as  he 
received  the  applaud- 
its  of  his  fellow  men 
and  women. 

Just  how  Califor- 
nia's blind  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  managed 
to  achieve  such  suc- 
cess while  living  in 
continual  darkness,  he 
himself  did  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  fully. 
He  refused  to  take 
credit  for  the  con- 
suming thirst  for 
knowledge  with  which 
he  was  endowed,  or 
the  intense  desire  to 
achieve  something  for 
the  benefit  of  human- 
ity which  he  has  har- 
bored since  first  he 
could  reason.  At 
eighteen  he  had  been 
graduated  from  high 
school;  at  twenty-five 

ihe  took  his  A.  B.  at  the  University  of  California;  when 
only  twenty-seven  years  old  he  secured  his  Master's  de- 
Igree,  and   then  at  thirty,  his  Ph.D. 

For  twenty-two  years  he  has  attended  school  and 
college  without  being  able  to  see  one  line  of  type.  He 
studied  geography  although  unable  to  see  the  maps. 
He  played  football,  despite  the  black  void  that  hid  the 
pigskm  from  him.  Botany  became  one  of  his  hobbies, 
yet  the  plants  which  passed  through  his  fingers  were 
mvisible  to  him.  To  accomplish  his  work  better,  he 
learned  to  operate  a  typewriter. 

How  could  a  blind  man  accomplish  it? 
It  was  to  learn  this  that  I  called  at  his  home  and 
waited  for  him.  Presently  he  came  striding  along  the 
sidewalk,  with  his  head  up,  just  as  if  he  could  see.  He 
carried  no  cane,  yet  he  magically  turned  aside  to  escape 
running  into  a  tree,  which  a  nature-lover  had  permitted  to 
grow  in  the  parking,  and  deftly  avoided  a  pedestrian. 

In  the  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  he  stooped,  picked 
a  flower  and  inhaled  its  fragrance  avidly,  like  one  in 
love  with  earth's  manifold  beauties. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  I  stood  perfectly  still,  and 
yet  he  came  toward  me  and  looked  directly  at  me,  in- 
duiring:     "Is  this  Mr.  Henderson?" 


"Oh,  then  you  can  see  me?"  I  asked.     "I  made  no 
noise,  so  you  could  not  have  heard  me." 
He  laughed  easily. 

"Noises  which  escape  the  untrained  ear  reach  those 
whose  blindness  forces  them  to  develop  other  senses,"  he 
replied.  "Although  your  breathing  was  slight,  I  could 
detect  it." 

"But  how  did  you  know  it  was  not  the  maid  who 
admitted  me?"   I  insisted. 

"Well,  the  maid  does  not  smoke,"  he  retorted  quickly. 
"You   gave  off  a  very   distinct   odor  of  tobacco  smoke. 
Not  a  cigaret,   rather  a  cigar  or  pipe." 
"It  was  a  cigar,"  I  admitted. 

Wheaton  was  born  in    Alameda,  California,  in   1894 
and  a  few  days  after  his  birth  he  became  blind  "through 
legislative  negligence,"  as  he  phra.sed  it.     "If  the   'pre- 
vention of  blindness'  bill,  providing  that  the  eyes  of  all 
infants  must  be  washed  with  nitrate  of  silver  at  birth, 
had  been   passed    in    1893   in- 
stead   of    1897    by    the    stale 
legislature,  I  would  be  able  to 
see   as  well  as  you,"  he  de- 
clared.     "I    suppose    it    is   an 
irony   of    fate   that   I    should 
discuss  in  my  Ph.D.  thesis  the 
fight  made  against  this  bill  by 
legislators  who  ridiculed  it  as 
the  'red  eye'  bill." 

When  eight  years  old 
Wheaton  entered  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind 
at  Berkeley  and  studied  there 
for  six  years.  He  learned  to 
read  "Braille,"  the  raised-let- 
ter system  of  writing  and 
printing.  Laboriously  he 
"felt"  his  way  through  ge- 
ography, reading,  arithmetic. 
United  States  history,  and 
writing  on  the  Braille  machine. 
Although  the  raised-letter 
system    enables    the    blind    to 

'read  by  feeling  the  letters,  it  is  at  best  a  slow  and  cum- 
bersome process.  It  takes  twice  as  long  to  read  as  by 
sight,  and  one  volume  in  ordinary  type  requires  six  big 
volumes  of  Braille  to  reproduce  it. 

Besides  reading,  he  listened  to  lectures  on  various 
grammar-school  subjects,  and  it  was  in  memorizing  what 
he  heard  that  he  developed  an  acute  memory  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 

The  building  of  a  memory  Wheaton  considers  his 
outstanding  accomplishment.  At  first  he  had  great  dif- 
[ficulty  in  remembering  the  lectures  that  he  heard.  He 
I  set  to  work  trying  to  find  some  remedy  for  it,  and  in 
the  end,  although  only  a  youngster,  he  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  that  psychologists  reached  later — mem- 
ory is  an  association  of  ideas. 

"My  memory  system  was  elementary,"  he  explained. 
"For  instance,  I  had  difficulty  in  remembering  the  period 
during  which  Napoleon  III  ruled  France,  until  I  asso- 
ciated his  rule  with  the  fact  that  he  aided  England 
against  us  in  the  Civil  War  and  that  during  this  time  of 
strife  he  tried  to  establish  an  American  empire  in  Mex- 
ico with  Maximilian.  This  fixed  the  Napoleonic  period 
in  my  mind  vividly  as  being  almost  parallel  to  our  Civil 
War  time. 

"I  applied  this  system  to  everything.  I  never  learned 
a  fact  without  trying  to  associate  it  with  some  other 
fact  that  was  more  familiar,  if  possible.  In  this  way  I 
worked  out  a  memory  system  that  became  automatic,  be- 
cause it  was  not  artificial." 

It  was  while  attending  the  Berkeley  school  that  Whea- 
ton was  inoculated  with  his  love  for  sport,  which  now 
causes  him  to  attend  baseball  games,  track  meets  and 
football  battles,  even  though  he  cannot  see  the  players 
nor  the  plays. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  parents  took  him  to 
Boston  to  attend  Perkins  Institute  and  from  that  in- 
stitution he  was  graduated  with  high  school  credits  four 
years  later.  He  had  developed  a  deep  interest  in  history 
and  this  led  him  to  enter  Tufts  College,  Medford,  Massa- 
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chusetts  (not  a  school  for  the  blind),  as  a  special  stu- 
dent in  history. 

Everyone  marveled  at  his  daring  in  attending  a  school 
for  "seeing"  people,  but  he  secured  the  textbooks  in 
Braille  or  had  people  read  to  him  those  that  he  could  not 
get  in  the  blind  language  and  by  bringing  his  highly 
developed   memory   into   play  at   lectures,   he  astounded 

students  and  profes- 
sors alike.  Wheaton's 
interest  in  athletics  of' 
all  kinds  was  a  sourcS' 
of  profound  wonder 
to  men  and  women 
who  could  see.  He 
became  a  member  of 
the  Glee  Club  and  he 
attended  track  meets, 
ball  games  and  mass 
meetings,  where  he 
cheered  as  loud  and 
as  long  as  any  of 
them. 

In  1916  he  re- 
turned to  California 
and  entered  the  state 
university  to  try  for 
his  A.B.  degree.  He 
was  immediately  im- 
pressed by  the  differ- 
ence between  a  large 
university  and  a  small 
college.  At  Tufts  ev- 
eryone knew  him  and 
consequently  lent  a 
helping  hand.  At  the 
University  of  Cali- 
fornia he  encountered 
scores  of  people  who 
did  not  even  know  he 
was  blind  and  who 
were  dum  founded 
when  he  removed  his 
glasses  to  prove  it  to 
them. 

With     full     confi- 
dence in  his  ability  he 
took      on      a     heavy 
course    of    study,    in- 
cluding logic,  botany,  astronomy,  German,  Latin,  his- 
tory, political  science  and  education.     In  astronomy, 
while    other    students    could    look    thi-ough    a    ^\^'\{ 
telescope  and  see  the  stars,  he  had  to  visualize  them 
from  descriptions  and  then  remember  those  descrip- 
tions.   In  spite  of  this  handicap,  he  took  high  honors 
in  his  class.    In  German  and  Latin  he  found  especial 
application    of    his    "association    of    ideas"    memory 
system,  since  he  could  trace  the  roots  of  hundreds  of 
words  and  phrases  of  the  English  language  to  the 
older  tongues. 

In  1919  he  took  a  course  in  historiography,  under 
Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  in  which  he  traced 
the  development   of  history   from   Herodotus   to   the 
moderns,  and  in  the  same  year  was  awarded  his  A.B. 
degree.     Next  he  took  up  postgraduate  work  in  po- 
litical science  and  historical  methodology,  and  in  1921 
was  awarded  his  Master's  degree.     By  this  time  he, 
was  so  much  interested  in  California  history  that  he' 
decided  to  specialize  in  this  field  with  the  intention  of  | 
writing  it  from  the  place  where  Bancroft  left  off  in 
1890,  while  working  off  the  requirements  for  a  Ph.D. 
He  took  a  seminar  in  political  science,  improved  his 
reading    knowledge    of    French    and     German    and 
plunged   into  the   big  task  of   writing  a   history  at   the 
same  time. 

It  was  with  high  elation  that  he  received  word  to  I 
choose  his  doctoral  committee  and  submit  it  to  the  dean 
of  the  graduate  division.  He  chose  Professors  Bolton, 
L.  J.  Paetow,  Eugene  McCormick,  John  Van  Austrin] 
Edward  Sait,  Dr.  E.  T.  Williams  and  Dr.  Russell. 

It  was  with  considerable  trepidation  that  he  submit- 
ted the  completed  thesis  to  the  committee.  He  had  written 
something  which  he  could  not  even  sec.     He  could  not 


read  his  own  thesis  and  yet  he  had  given  it  to  a  critical 
group  of  men.  who  had  the  power  to  refuse  him  his 
coveted  degree.  After  ten  days  of  suspense,  he  was  noti- 
fied that  his  thesis  had  been  accepted. 

But  he  had  not  yet  secured  his  degree.  He  must  ap- 
pear before  the  doctoral  committee  and  later  take  a 
public  examination. 

Before  the  doctoral  committee  he  sat  in  a  chair  and 
answered  questions  shot  at  him  by  the  men  whom  he 
had  chosen.  For  two  solid  hours  he  stood  up  under  the 
test.  Then  he  was  ushered  out  into  a  hall  and  told  to 
wait.  The  fifteen  minutes  that  elapsed  seemed  like 
fifteen  hours.  Presently  the  door  opened  and  the  pro- 
fessors came  out  to  grasp  his  hand  in  congratulation. 
He  had  passed. 

"I  suggest  that  all  applicants  enter  this  test  blind- 
folded," Professor  Paetow  proposed,  "if  blindness  can 
produce  such  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Wheaton." 

The  two  hours'  public  examination  was  perfunctory. 

Donald  Whitney  Wheaton.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  is  just  starting  his  career.  Only  his- 
tory will  tell  to  what  heights  the  blind  historian  may  rise. 


BU14fi_GIRL  SEEKS   DEGREE 

Miss  H^en  Ida  Smith  Plans  to  Teach 
l^w  Kindergarten 

iTtlmigh  blind  from  on  attack  ol 
measles  when  nix  years  old.  Miss  Helen 
Ida  Smith  is  now  working  for  a  B.  S. 
degree  in  education  at  Teuipie  Univer- 
sity. She  completed  her  liich  school 
course  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  ui  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook. 

Her  ])urpose  in  taking  a  course  in 
education  at  the  university  Is  to  qualify 
as  a  kindergarten  teacher  to  sightless 
children.  Miss  Smitli  i.s  .Tttrnctlve,  a 
player  of  the  piano  niid  is  well  liked 
by  her  schoolmates.  She  uses  the  Braille 
system  when  taking  lecture  notes,  as 
takes  her  examinations  ou  i\ 
•writer.  V.^^ 
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rlTUDBWT  TAKES  MOWORS. 
biph  Kraemer  o(  Hellbroop, 
Germany,  who  is  blind,  has  within 
four  weeks  passed  the  University  of 
Goettlngfn  examinations  for  both 
doctor  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of 
laws,  anrl  both  tlin«s  "masnu  cunn 
luude"  (with  great  praise).  Even  In 
Germany,  whrrn  scholastic  attaJn- 
nient  under  unusual  circunistanoen  is 
not  exactly  rare,  the  feat  Is  consid- 
ered  most   unl<iue.  , 


Blind   Girl's  College   Degree. 

ProliabT'!C  {iTc'  firyt  blind  girl  to  ob- 
tain luM-  flegrce  as  Bacbelor  of  Arts  is 
Misa  Mary  Anderson.  8he  is  just  2.^, 
and  she  entered  the  Blind  School  at 
lEdiuburg  when  she  was  six.  Her  suc- 
iCcss  is  due  largely  to  her  remarkable 
memory. 

'  She  gained  honor  after  honor  during 
iher  school  career,  and  with  the  aid  of 
ibooks  printed  in  Braille  she  held  her 
I  own  again.st  all  rivals. 
I  *  I  felt  very  .'■trauge  when  I  first  went 
Ito  the  university,"  she  said,  "but  I 
found  my  feet.  I  like  work^j^i^^y 
difficulties  were  not  1 1  il1i__n*'~Tii  ill  as 
some  pei 


J)a)T^-n,    Ohio,    ^fMi^r 


BLINDNESS  NO 
HANDICAP  TO 
xrflS  STUDENT 


ROBERT  MEANS. 

Blindness  is  no  handicap  to 
Robert  Means  of  Whichita,  Kan., 
who^ill  graduate  from  Friends 
university,  a  Quaker  institution,  in 
the  spring. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
Means  has  been  put  on  the  de- 
bating squad.  He  is  working  his 
way  through  college.  Last  year 
he  was  pastor  of  a  small  country 
church  and  this  year  he  is  assistant 
t'astor  of  a  Baptist  church  here  in 
Wichita.  ^^^ 


Top^K^,  Ka-nSd-s^    daily  .Cjj^^ 


BLINDNESS  NO  HANDICAP 


ROBERT  MEANS 


DEBIKRjniNieSITI 

Wins  Fame  as  Orator  Despite 
Serious  Handicap. 

Sightless  Boy  Works  Way  Thni  School 

Independent  of  Outside  Aid — 
^  Is  Assistant  Pastor. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Dec.  r>. —  (Special)  — 
Blindness  is  no  handicap  to  Robert 
Means,  who  graduates  from  Friends 
university,  Quaker  institution  here, 
tiext  spring. 

Means'  greatest  claim  to  fame  is  his 
debating  ability.  For  the  fourth 
straiglit  year  the  blind  orator  has  been 
selected  as  memhQr  of  the  Friends  de- 
bating team,  making  eight  years  of  de- 
hate  in  Kansas,  as  ho  was  on  the  King- 
/inan  high  school  debating  squad  for 
four  years  previous  to  his  enrollment 
at  Friends.  Means  is  recognized  as 
the  greatest  debater  who  ever  repre- 
sented the  Quaker  schdol. 

One  of  Leading  Debate  Schools. 

Friends  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leacNng  debate  schools  in  the  country, 
principally  because  of  its  victory  over 
Park  college  team,  at  Parkville,  Mo., 
last  spring.  Means  was  a  member  of 
the  Quaker  team.  Park  and  the  Uni- 
j  versify  of  Southern  California  are  con- 
sidered the  leading  debate  schools  and 
due  to  Friends'  victory  Southern  Cali- 
lornia  will  meet  the  local  orators  in- 
(Ichate  this  season.    For  vears  Friends 


and  Fairmount  have  fought  it  out  for 
debating  supremacy  in  southern  Kan- 
sas. 

Means  is  one  of  the  few  students 
who  made  the  college  debating  team 
while  in  his  freshman  year.  Two  years 
ago  he  represented  Friends  in  thi; 
state  oratorical  contest. 

Working  Way   Thru   School. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  totally 
blind  Means  Is  working  his  way  thru 
the  university,  being  independent  of 
outside  aid.  Means'  parents  moved 
from  Virginia  to  a  farm  near  King- 
man, but  the  father  died  when  Robert 
was  9  years  old.  His  mother  still 
lives  there,  in  modest  financial  cir- 
cumstances. Last  year  Means  was 
pastor  of  a  small  country  church  west 
of  AVlchita.  This  year  he  is  assistant 
pastor  of  a  local  Baptist  church. 
'  Besides  his  debate  work  at  Frlend.«j 
;the  Wind  student  is  in  popular  de- 
mand as  a  speaker  at  dinners  and  re- 
ligious meetings.  He  is  president  of 
the  Gospel  band  and  arranges  all  pro- 
grams for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings. 
Means  expects  to  make  the  ministry 
his  life  work. 


1 


',  ^7gblind^t»dents  are  attending''  thes 
>Schoor"TTr"Caw  at  Columbia  University' 
and  each  lias  been  able  to  hold  his  own' 
with   nonnal  students. 


The  Quadwrangler 

An  unusual  incident  is  related  in  a  Dia- 
logue with  a  Dean,  one  of  the  effective 
pamphlets  recently  issued  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  connection  with  Its  develop- 
ment campaign. 

"Selective  admission  in  Its  essential  fea- 
ture," explained  the  dean,  "la  that  in  con- 
sidering whether  a  boy  or  girl  should  be 
admitted  to  college,  we  talte  Into  account 
not  only  rating  in  high  school  studies,  but 
all  the  evidence  we  can  get  as  to  Individual ' 
human  qualities  and  experiences.  I  believe 
I  have  in  my  pocket  one  of  the  admission 
blanks  we  use."  The  last  and  most  im 
presfiive  question  asked  in  the  blank  was 
this:  "Of  all  things  you  have  accomplished, 
which  have  given  you  the  greatest  per- 
sonal satisfaction?" 

A  look  of  pleasurable  reminiscence  came 
over  the  dean's  face.  "I'll  tell  you  an  ex- 
perience: 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  deans  last  year 
I  ,drew  at  random  from  the  transfer  case 
nearest  me  one  student's  blank.  Well,  this 
boy  listed  debating  as  his  special  hobby; 
and  when  It  came  to  the  question  as  to 
what  accomplishment  had  given  him  the 
most  satisfaction,  he  had  replied,  'Being 
a  member  of  my  high  school  debating 
team,  and  being  elected  president  of  my 
class    eenlor    year.' 

"Then  followed  the  autobiography,  which 
I  found  creditable  but  not  especially  strik- 
ing, until  I  came  to  the  last  sentence.  It 
was  this :  'I  have  not  been  able  to  fill 
out  this  blank  In  my  own  hand-writing,  as 
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:  requested,  because  I  am  blind.'  " 

There  was  another  silence.  "And  what 
after  that?   asked   the   Interviewer,   gently. 

"Well,  on  registration  day,  while  I  was 
supervising  the  general  procedure.  It 
chanced  that  just  one  freshman  came  to 
me  Instead  of  to  hl"=  own  dean,  for  Infor- 
mation. It  was  the  blind  boy." 

"That   was   last   year?"    "Yos." 

■TVell — and    then?    How    did    he — ?" 

The  dean's  face  lighted  up. 

"That  blind  boy  was  one  of  the  honor 
students  of   last  year."       ^,«.ij ,  ..j.w  .h-bik-j 


Pi  Tt s  L  u  h^k       Pd.      Pi-  p-jj 
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BLUTD    GIRL    ROWS    IIV    KNGLISH    COIiLEGi:    SHETELf— A    bUad    elrl    (second    from   risht)    in    a    member 
of  tlie  T«r«^  four  of  St,  Hilda's  rollese,  noir  te  aettre    tmlalB^    on    the    river   at    Oxford,   EnglaBd. 


]^lchiT4^     k^H-nSAS,     ^^g^A 


rKlliNDS  STUDENT  ' 
SOLE  BENEFICIARY 
OF  BILL  FOR  BLIND 

^fjitmmmmm^ 

If   Measur-eifeecomes  a   Law, 

Robert  Njfeans  Will  Dra\v 

ISQ^Each  Year 

TO  AoVlDE  A  READER 

Robert  Mean.«,  Wind  stiicTent  cC 
Friends  university  and  star  debftier 
of  the  school,  will  be  the  only  ben 
etlciajfy  of  an  appropriation  blU  nt 


^XskfiUji.  /-y     JlJM^s- 


Ijefore  the  state  legislature. 

All  authorization  of  $30'>  aiuinaliy 
to  blind  students  enrolled  in  colleges 
was  allowed  by  the  legislature  in  I'Jlo. 
However,  no  student  ever  applied  for 
the  state  aid  and  heretofore  the  ap- 
))i'opriation  had  not  been  made.  The 
liouse  \ias  passed  tli*  nufhftrizntion, 
dating  it  to  Include  last  year. 

The  law.  as  explained  by  Dr.  W.  O. 
Mendenhall.  pre-sident  of  Frlend.-i  uni- 
\ersity,  was  drafted  by  the  Icgi.sla- 
turo  in  1915  because  that  body  felt 
a  student'  so  handiidpped  and  ye;t  at- 
tending college  should  have  aid.  The 
amount  is  to  bo  used  for  the  salary 
ot  a  reader  to  be  ftnployed  by  the^ 
-'ii.lvnt.  I 

.Mean^win    lia>'    i... n    i.iial'%'    iiliiidl 


since  He  was' iT^'ears'  old,  Ts~a~8enior 
at  the  university  and  Is  said  to  bt 
cne  of  its  most  brilliant  students.  He 
a]."?o  is  pastor  of  Cleveland  Avenue 
Baiitist  church  and  supports  himself 
and  bears  his  school  e.xpense  in  <lils 
manner.  But  with  the  added  expense 
Of  employing  a  reader,  his  student 
friends,  practically  all  of  whom  -•signed 
petitions  and  forwarded  them  to  To- 
pc-ka,  expl.aln  he  is  having  a  hard  time 
making  ends  meet. 

Moans  has  been  on  the  Friends  de 
bate  team  for  three  years  and  was 
highly  commended  by  the  judge  Ih  the 
Jast  meet  again.st  Falrrhount  college, 
vho  frankly  said  that  Means'  rebut- 
tal won  for  the  Quaker  school. 
Friends   descrll>e  bis   activities  as  al- 
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BETTY  McGUIRE,  M.  A. 


Dramatic  RnAnr.R 

and 

Teacher  of  Expression 


•\.    .It  on,   •«• 


BETTY  M.  McGUIRE  received  her  Bac 
elor  of  Arts  Degree  at  Washington  Ui 
versity,    St.    Louis,    where    she    gradual  j 
with  honors.      At  the  same  university  the  h  \ 
lowing  year,  she  took  her  Master  of  Arts  Dcg:  I 
under  Dr.  R.  G.  Usher,  well-known  historici 

Miss  McGuirc's  interest  in  the  interpretatii 
of  literature  began  at  an  early  age.      She  to. 
a  prominent  part  in  the  amateur  dramatics 
her  high  school,   and  attracted,   by  her  skilll 
handling  of  difficult  roles,  unusually  favoral 
comment  from  critics.     It  was  at  the  age  of 
that  she  played  the  part  of  Rosalind  in  Shak 
speares   comedy.    AS   YOU  LIKE  IT.   whi 
evoked    the    following    comment    fro, 
REEDY  S  MIRROR,  which  was  edited  by  t 
late     well-known     critic     and    editor,     Mari. 
Reedy: 

"Mxiry  Anderson,  Kllen  Terry,  Ada  Uehaii,  .lu 
Mailowe,  and  many  other  Shakespearian  heioh 
have  "held  the  niiiror  up" — to  soniethinK  b«  yc 
Nature,  to  the  essence  of  wliicli  Nature  is  i 
sc'inManoe  and  enil)odinient.  l!ut  as  RosaUnd 
(he  preensward  staKe  of  llie  scliool.  lietly  Miihi 
lield  Ihe  mirror  up  to  that  el)itome  of  Natiu.  ,i 
lunuanity,  the  I'oet  of  Avon,  and  for  the  fir.-^t  ti 
in  my  life  I  was  able  to  tliink  more  of  .Shal 
speare  than  of  the  actors  on  the  scene.  It  \vas 
intuitive,  sixtli-sensual,  fourth-dimensional  re; 
iUK'  of  the  delicious  comedy;  and  in  all  my  lift 
never  arrived  as  near  to  the  heart  of  the  \vond< 
ful  seer  of  Youth,  Miss  McGuire  as  Ilosali! 
achieved  a  real  Iriump'i-  Lovely  in  face,  ti^'U" 
\oice,  and  mentality,  she  gave  to  the  role  a  himie 
catholicity,  and  universality  frequently  wanting 
the  playing  of  renowned  stars  of  the  Shakispei 
ian   vaidt." 

Later  Miss  McGuirc  appeared  in  many  dramatic  pi 
ductions  with  professional  players,  among  whom  w 
noted  stage  celebrities. 

Her  love  of  the  best  in  drama,  poetry,  and  fiction, 
fvliss  McGuire  to  adopt  dramatic  reading  as  her  professie 
She  received  much  of  her  training  for  this  work  from  I 
late  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark,  foremost  dramatic  reader  of  our  lir 
and  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  at  Chicago  Univcrsi 
and  the  summer  school  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.  He  co: 
mented  on  Miss  McGuire's  work  in  the  following  .lui 
graph.  Which  was  written  in  her  copy  of  one  of  his  c 
textbooks: 

"With   best    wishes,    to   my   most  promising   ot 
pupils. 

Sincerely  yours. 

S.  H.  Clark 

(Chautauqua,  N.   Y.,  July  24,    1925) 
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A  FEW  RECENT  COMMENTS 

'One  evening  last  spring  I  heard  Miss  Betty  McGuire 
d  Barries  What  Every  Woman  Knows.  Miss  McGuire 
1  no  stage,  nor  props  of  any  kind,  relying  upon  the 
kground  of  a  modern  apartment  for  her  scene.  How- 
before  the  play  was  over,  the  twenty  listeners  were 
athless,  with  me,  in  the  dramatics  of  Miss  McGuire's 
,;rpretation  of  the  play.  Nuances  of  inflection,  a  wholly 
;,ncd  grip  on  the  piece,  and  a  fine  sense  of  dialect  of  the 
jhland  Scotch  were  Miss  McGuire's  fortes.  The  reader 
ame  the  characters:  the  characters  a  voice;  the  voice 
ric.  " 

IRVIN  MATTICK 

President,  St.  Louis  Writers  Guild 


"It  is  a  privilege  to  write  and  tell  you  how  delighted 

audience  was  with  your  reading  at  the  Town   Club, 

dur    beautiful    voice,  poise,    intelligence,    and    charming 

I  uralncss   made   it  an  evening  long  to  be  remembered." 

— Madeleine  Liggett  Clarke 

Executive  Secretary  of   Town   Club   of  St.   Louis 


"Miss  Betty  McGuire  has  all  the  qualities  of  an  artist 
1  that  rare  combination  of  emotion  with  intelligence. 
r  interpretations  reveal  not  only  thoroughness  of  hard 
•dy,  but  the  faithfulness  that  comes  only  with  an  un- 
standing  of  the  characters  she  portrays.  Her  achieve- 
nts  have  won  for  her  the  title  of  master  interpreter. 
:  presents  a  book  and  makes  us  see,  feel,  and  enjoy 
story  as  though  we  were  seeing  that  story  acted.  Her 
sonality  is  charming,  and  to  know  her  is  an  inspira- 
n   to   everyone." 

Mrs.  Anna  McClain  Sankey 

Dean   of   Dept.    of   Dramatic   Art,    Webster   College, 
Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


"Miss  Betty  McGuire  is  a  remarkable  woman.  She  has 
her  talent  and  determination,  made  a  place  and  an 
lependent  career  for  herself.  As  a  dramatic  reader  one 
5rst  impressed  with  the  audacity  of  a  blind  woman  at- 
ipting  an  art  in  which  few  who  have  no  such  handi- 
),  ever  win  notable  success.  It  is  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
i  of  admiration  which  expects,  howfever,  to  make  large 
owances.  But  the  sympathy  soon  vanishes,  the  idea  of 
ibwances  disappears,  one  forgets  that  the  reader  is  blind, 
d  mind  and  emotion  are  absorbed  in  a  performance  that, 
its  own  merits,  is  fairly  comparable  with  the  best  in 
s  department  of  art.  One  begins  with  admiration  of 
:  woman,  one  ends  with  admiration  of  the  work  as  well. 
5  hear  Miss  McGuire  read  is  highly  enjoyable  enter- 
nment." — CASPER  S.  YOST 
Editor  of  Editorial  Page,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


A  FEW  RECENT  COMMENTS 

"On  last  Friday  evening.  Miss  Betty  McGuire  appear 
before  a   large  audience   of  Soldan   students,   parents,    ai 
friends  in  a  dramatic  recital  of  the  famous  modern  cl.issi 
What  Every  Woman  Knows,  by  Sir  James  Barrie.      .Mi 
McGuire's    interpretation    and    presentation    of    the    cha 
acters  as  ihcy   unfolded   the  story,   left   nothing   undoin- 
the   re-creation   of   the   subtle  effects   achieved    by   this   f 
mous    playwright.       It    was    as    perfect    a    presentation 
its    way    as    was    the    famous   stage    production    of    Mi 
Adams.      In  dignified  manner  as  well  as  in  whimsical 
humorous  mood.   Miss   McGuire   revealed  her  insight  i 
the  lives  of  those  quaint  Scotch  characters  and  portra] 
them    to    her   audience    with    true   dramatic    power,    d 
acteristic    of    the    stage   artist.      There    is   only    one    w( 
which  will  describe  her  achievement  of  the  perfect  delini 
tion   of  the  character  of  Maggie  Shand.   and   that  word 
"Charm."      Miss    McGuire's    performance    at    the    Sold; 
High  School  will  ever  remain  as  a  charming  experience 
the  minds  and  memories  of  those  who  heard  her." 

— John  Rush  Powell 

Principal  Soldan  High  School 


"Miss    Betty   McGuire    gave   a    brilliant    address   at    tl 
luncheon  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Lions'  Club." 

Daily  News  Review 
East  St.  Louis,  III. 
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"Miss  McGuire  interprets  her  work  with  intelligcnc 
imagination,  and  a  deep  understanding.  Her  voice 
sympathetic  and  she  has  the  rare  ability  to  reach  the  heai 
of  her  audience.  She  has  a  wide  range  of  emotion  aa 
her  characters  live  through  her  vivid  and  often  poignai 
translation   of  them." — AUDREY  M.   HAYDEN 

Illinois  Society   for   Prevention   of   Blindness 
Chicago,  Illinois 


pagcanj 
the  higl 
present* 


"Miss  McGuire  has  taken  part  in  St.  Louis  pagcai 
and  dramatic  performances  with  stars.  Possibly  tl 
est  point  of  her  achievement  is  reached  in  the  pr 
tion  of  Barries  play.  What  Every  Woman  Knoivs.  whtt 
she  has  many  parts  to  take  and  the  standard  set  by  Mau< 
Adams  as  Maggie  to  sustain.  That  she  does  this  wit 
rare  charm  and  grace  her  audience  is  to  have  the  privilef 
of  experiencing  on  the  1  8th  of  November,  in  the  Solda 
auditorium." — ST.    LOUIS   GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


A  FEW  RECENT  COMMENTS 

'What  Every  Woman  Knows,  that  most  delightful  of 
rent  Barrie  plays,  was  ably  interpreted  by  Miss  Betty 
IcGuire,  M.  A.,  Ijefore  the  largest  audience  yet  assembled 
ihc  amphitheatre,  on  Saturday  evening.  Miss  McGuirc 
eld  the  huge  assembly  spellbound  for  fully  ninety  min- 
tcs  by  her  superb  clarity  of  diction,  and  by  her  masterly 
ramatization  of  what  has  L-ern  claimed  by  experts  to  be 
arrie's  greatest  success.  Her  characterization  of  John  and 
laggie  was  particularly  able,  and  never  during  her  recital, 
d  she  "lose"  her  characters.  Her  Scotch  accent  was 
uent  and  natural,  and  she  did  not  embarrass  her  audience 
iy  "over-doing"  it.  Her  dramatic  effects  were  never  lost 
pon  her  hearers,  while  the  grace  and  ease  of  her  gesturing 
'as  beyond  criticism.  Her  voice  is  deep  and  resonant, 
ut  may  assume  for  her  feminine  characters  a  surprising 
entlencss  and  beauty.  Her  French,  while  she  took  the 
art  of  the  Countess,  was  rich  and  expressive.     She  avoid- 

Kthc  danger  also,  of  over-doing  this  character.  Her 
dience  of  Saturday  will  long  remember  and  admire  her 
2arles3  and  splendid  recital,  and  What  Every  Woman 
[nows  will  assume  a  new  and  finer  significance  for  them." 
Bemas  Point  Edition  of  Chautauqua  Lake  Daily 


COMMENTS  FROM  THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN  DAILY 

OFFICIAL   ORGAN  OF  CHAUTAUQUA 
INSTITUTION 

Chautauqua,  New  York 

'Miss  Betty  McGuirc  showed  a  delicate  intuition  added 
o  an  easy  mastery  of  her  technique  in  the  recital  of  \V.  B. 
'eats'  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  and  Rosalind,  by  Sir  James 
Carrie,  in  Smith-Wilkes  Hall  Thursday  night.  Her  read- 
ng  shows  great  adaptability  added  to  intellectual  appreci- 
ion  and  a  charming  voice.  In  the  haunting  Yeats  folk 
!rama.  she  kept  the  singing  quality  throughout.  A  large 
udience.  part  of  which  stood  the  entire  hour,  was  held  in 
he  mood  of  wistful  tragedy  which  is  spun  like  a  cocoon 
bout  the  crysalis  of  Irish  literature.  Miss  McGuire  has 
he  advantage  of  a  graceful  and  well-trained  singing  voice 
o  interpret  the  songs  of  the  elfin  child.  By  contrast  with 
he  supernatural  mood,  she  gave  Barrie's  warmly  human 
omedy.  in  which  an  actress  taking  middle-aged  comfort 
losing  as  the  mother  of  her  vivacious  self,  is  confronted 
)y  the  rueful  boy  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Her 
nterpretation  showed  freedom  and  animation,  and  in  the 
vomen  characters,  the  nicety  of  modulation  that  comes 
rom  genuine  perception  of  mood.  Without  any  ferment 
)f  elocution,  the  recital  showed  force  and  individuality, 
idded  to  a  simple  and  direct  manner." 
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A  FEW  RECENT  COMMENTS 

"On  last  Friday  evening,  Miss  Betty  McGuire  appeal 
before   a   large   audience   of  Soldan   students,   parents, 
friends  in  a  dramatic  recital  of  the  famous  modern  dasj 
What  Every  Woman  Knows,  by  Sir  James  Barrie. 
McGuire's    interpretation    and    presentation    of    the    ch| 
aciers  as  they   unfolded   the  story,   left   nothing   undone 
the   re-creation   of   the   subtle  effects   achieved    by   this 
mous    playwright.       It    was    as    perfect    a    presentation 
its    way    as    was    the    famous   stage    production    of    Ma 
Adams.      In  dignified  manner  as  well  as  in  whimsical 
humorous   mood.   Miss   McGuire   revealed  her  insight  it 
the  lives  of  those   quaint  Scotch  characters  and  portray 
them    to    her    audience    with    true   dramatic    power,    cl 
acteristic    of    the    stage   artist.      There    is   only    one    wc 
which  will  describe  her  achievement  of  the  perfect  delini 
tion  of  the  character  of  Maggie  Shand,  and  that  word] 
"Charm."      Miss    McGuire's    performance    at    the    Sold( 
High   School   will  ever  remain  as  a  charming  experience  ij 
the  minds  and  memorie.s  of  those  who  heard  her." 

— John  Rush  Powell 

Principal  Soldan  High  School 


"Miss    Betty   McGuire    gave   a    brilliant    address   at 
luncheon   of   the   Fast   St.   Louis  Lions'  Club." 

Daily  News  Review 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 


"Miss  McGuire  interprets  her  work  with  intelligence;* 
imagination,  and  a  deep  understanding.  Her  voice  it 
sympathetic  and  she  has  the  rare  ability  to  reach  the  heart 
of  her  audience.  She  has  a  wide  range  of  emotion  and' 
her  characters  live  through  her  vivid  and  often  poignant 
translation   of   them." — AUDREY  M.   HAYDEN 

Illinois  Society   for   Prevention   of   Blindness 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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"Miss  McGuire  has  taken  part  in  St.  Louis  pageaij 
and  dramatic  performances  with  stars.  Possibly  the  hig 
est  point  of  her  achievement  is  reached  in  the  presenti 
lion  of  Barrie's  play.  What  Every  Woman  Knoivs.  whd 
.she  has  many  parts  to  take  and  the  standard  set  by  Maul 
Adams  as  Maggie  to  sustain.  That  she  does  this  wi| 
rare  charm  and  grace  her  audience  is  to  have  the  privile 
of  experiencing  on  the  18th  of  November,  in  the  Soldi 
auditorium." — ST.    LOUIS   GLOBE -DEMOCRAT 
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A  FEW  RECENT  COMMENTS 

"What  Every  Woman  Knows,   that  most  delightful  of 

rrent   Barrie  plays,   was  ably  interpreted  by  Miss  Betty 

IcGuire,  M.  A.,  before  the  largest  audience  yet  assembled 

the  amphitheatre,  on  Saturday  evening.     Miss  McGuirc 

id  the  huge  assembly  spellbound  for  fully  ninety  min- 
ics  by  her  superb  clarity  of  diction,  and  by  her  masterly 
ramatization  of  what  has  been  claimed  by  experts  to  be 
arrie's  greatest  success.  Her  characterization  of  John  and 
laggie  was  particularly  able,  and  never  during  her  recital, 
id  she  "lose"  her  characters.  Ilcr  Scotch  accent  was 
ucnt  and  natural,  and  she  did  not  embarrass  her  audience 
(^  "over-doing"  it.  Her  dramatic  effects  were  never  lost 
pon  her  hearers,  while  the  grace  and  case  of  her  gesturing 

as  beyond  criticism.  Her  voice  is  deep  and  resonant, 
,ut  may  assume  for  her  feminine  characters  a  surprising 
pntleness  and  beauty.  Her  French,  while  she  took  the 
art  of  the  Countess,  was  rich  and  expressive.  She  avoid- 
j  the  danger  also,  of  over-doing  this  character.  Her 
udience  of  Saturday   will  long  remember  and  admire  her 

arless  and  splendid  recital,  and  What  Every  Woman 
'.noios  will  assume  a  new  and  finer  significance  for  them." 
!      Bemus  Point   Edition   of  Chautauqua  Lake   Daily 


COMMENTS  FROM  THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN  DAILY 

OFFICIAL   ORGAN  OF  CHAUTAUQUA 
INSTITUTION 

Chautauqua,  New  York 

'Miss  Betty  McGuirc  showed  a  delicate  intuition  added 
D  an  easy  mastery  of  her  technique  in  the  recital  of  \V.  B. 
'eats'  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  and  Rosalind,  by  Sir  James 
Carrie,  in  Smith-Wilkes  Hall  Thursday  night.  Her  read- 
'ig  shows  great  adaptability  added  to  intellectual  appreci- 
on  and  a  charming  voice.  In  the  haunting  Yeats  folk 
rama,  she  kept  the  singing  quality  throughout.  A  large 
judience,  part  of  which  stood  the  entire  hour,  was  held  in 
le  mood  of  wistful  tragedy  which  is  spun  like  a  cocoon 
bout  the  crysalis  of  Irish  literature.  Miss  McGuire  has 
be  advantage  of  a  graceful  and  well-trained  singing  voice 
!o  interpret  the  songs  of  the  elfin  child.  By  contrast  with 
he  supernatural  mood,  she  gave  Barrie's  warmly  human 
remedy,  in  which  an  actress  taking  middle-aged  comfort 
osing  as  the  mother  of  her  vivacious  self,  is  confronted 
y  the  rueful  boy  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Her 
nterpretation  showed  freedom  and  animation,  and  in  the 
iromen  characters,  the  nicety  of  modulation  that  comes 
rom  genuine  perception  of  mood.  Without  any  ferment 
if  elocution,  the  recital  showed  force  and  individuality, 
dded  to  a  simple  and  direct   manner." 
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COMMENTS  FROM  THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN  DAILY 

"Miss  Betty  McGuire  gave  a  brilliant  reading  of  Tjl 
Spanish  Gypsy  by  George  Eliot.  Miss  McGuire  read  wii 
a  splendid  insight  and  imagination,  and  offered  her  cha| 
acterizations  in  a  masterly  manner.  She  possesses 
smooth  and  flexible  voice,  which  she  uses  to  its  fullest  ad 
vantage,  and  over  which  she  has  perfect  control.  Her  wig 
range  intensifies  the  distinctiveness  with  which  she  pr 
sents  her  characters,  and  her  modulations  gave  vividness 
their  emotions." 


"For  the  second  time  this  season  Miss  Betty   McGu^ 
proved   her   merit   as  a   reader  Monday  afternoon,    preseil 
ing  two  one-act  plays  by  John  Golden.      A  great  variel 
of  things  might  be  said  about  the  work  of  Miss  McGuiif 
all   of   them   complimentary.      When   a   critic  has  little 
say,  it  is  a  fair  indication  that  the  performance  must  hit 
been  highly  satisfactory,  and  so  it  was.     Miss  McGuire  hj 
a  happy  faculty  of  understanding  her  characters  thorougf 
iy.  and  really  interpreting  them  rather  than  giving  broal 
slashing  renditions  with  little  variations  after  the  openiif 
lines.      Since  Miss  McGuire  understands  the  people  who| 
she   is   interpreting,    she   never  overdoes   them.      They 
always  subtle  and  at  the  same  time  understandable." 


"What  Every  Woman  Knoivs,  by  Sir  James  M.  Barr 
was  given  an  exceptional  rendition  by  Miss  Betty  McGuu 
in  the  Amphitheatre  Saturday  evening.  Miss  McGuire  to<j 
full    advantage    of    the    opportunities    of    wide    variety 
characterization,  and  differentiated  the  persons  of  the  pl^ 
with    a    vividness   and    distinction    which    left    little    to 
desired.      The  play,  of  the  typical   whimsical   Barrie  tyj 
was  enthusiastically   received   by   the  audience   which  so(j 
Warmed  to  the  intimacy   of  Miss   McGuirc's  presentatio 
Miss    McGuirc's    remarkable    accomplishment    gives   her| 
unique  place  among  readers.      Her  natural  talent  and  do 
understanding   enable   her   to   portray   characters   so  vivid 
in  her  presentation  of  books  and  plays  in  her  public  rea^ 
ings.      Miss   McGuire    reads    well,    with   a    voice    that 
splendid  carrying  qualities,  coupled  with  admirable  dictio 
and  she  has  a   wide   range   of  emotional   variety    that 
ables  her  to  differentiate  her  characters  in  splendid  fashio 
giving  her  audience  all   of   the  charm   of  the  thing  she  j 
reading.     Her  genuine  ability,  her  true  interpretations,  al 
her    clear   diction    always    make    her   characters    vivid   a^ 
create  the  atmosphere  of  her  readings  perfectly." 


most  uiiliieUevable.  ile  walks  about 
the  campus  and  through  the  building.- 
climbing  all  flights  of  stairs  without 
the  use  of  his  cane,  or  without  hold- 
ing onto  the.  banisters.  He  gets  on 
iind  off  of  the  street  cars  by  himself 
and  often  comos  down  town. 

He  iittends  every  football  and  bits- 
ketball  game  his  .school  plays  in  the 
city,  and  often  attends  picture  shows. 
Ho  keeps  track  of  the  yardage  his 
team  has  to  go  and  at^  any  time  can 
tell  nearly  the  .exact  loeatlon  of  the 
ball  on  the  field.  This  is  done  by 
listening  to  the  crowd,  he  explains. 
As  to  picture  shows,  he  claims  to  en- 
joy them  very  much,  explaining  he  re- 
ceives his  enjoyment  from  his  con- 
tact with  tire  audience.  Friends  say 
ihe  can  tell  the  kind  of  a  stoi-y  which 
Las  been  shown   on  the   screen. 

He  takes  notes  at  school  by  the 
Kraille  system,  with  a  small  metal 
punch  arrangement,  and  prepare.?  his 
e.vamiaation  papers  on  a  typewriter. 
Mis  grades  are  far  above  those  of  the 
average  student,  according  to  Dr. 
Mendenhall.  While  be  owns  a  raised 
letter  Bible,  he  often  needs  to  read 
reference  books,  and  for  this  reason 
he  n^ds  a  reader,  it  is  pointed  outj^^* 
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Two  Ndrmal  Blind  Boys — 

Two  of  tIfe»*^tTTpin*nflW*M»ded  to 
the  graduating  class  at  the  demon- 
stration high  school  of  the  Louis- 
iana State  Univei'sity  at  Baton 
Rouge  went  to  blind  boys.  These 
boys  had  taken  the  flrst  two  years 
of  their  high  school  work  at  a 
school  for  the  blind.  Then  they 
entered  the  public  high  school  and 
completed  the  regular  courses  of 
the  two  final  years  with  other  nor- 
mal students.  \ 

Handicap  seems  hardly  a  word 
to  apply  to  their  blindness.  The 
two  boys  held  their  own  very  well 
in  school.  Some  one  read  their 
lessons  to  them  daily.  They  did, 
their  written  work  on  typewriters. 
Mathematics  proved  a  puzzling 
problem  at  first.  Then  one  of  the 
two  blind  students  devised  a  plan 
of  fastening  a  half-inch  rubber 
band  to  a  clip  board  and  drawing 
their  geometric  figures  with  that 
aid.  They  used  their  finger-tips  to 
feel  the  lines  and  they  did  their 
algebraic  figuring  mentally. 

It  was  a  fine  and  plucky  thing 
for  those  boys  to  go  to  a  regular 
high  school  and  work  right  along 


with  normal  pupils.  Such  ex- 
amples of  courage  and  ability  on 
the  part  of  blind  persons  are  in- 
creasing year  by  year.  They  are 
demonstrating  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  physical  handicaps  are 
small  matters  so  long  as  there  Is 
no  spiritual  handicap  of  self-doubt 
or  fear.  '-^.^mltk 
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Blind  Boys  Attending  L.  S.  U, 
Rival  Seeing  Students  and  They 

Even  Enjoy  Football  Games 


"It  will  mean  much  to  the  cause 
of  the  blind.  Not  only  are  Dicd- 
rich  Ranke  and  Harold  Hein  learn- 
ing to  walk  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  seeing,  but  while  they  are 
learning  to  be  like  other  persons 
they  are  also  teaching  these  seeing 
persons  how  to  treat  the  blind,  just 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  W'Ould 
treat  another  seeing  person,"  said 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  superintendent  of 
the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  of  the  two  Louisiana  boys, 
who  though  totally  blind,  began  a 
regular  four-year  course  of  study 
at  Louisiana  State  university  this 
session. 

For  Harold  and  Diedrich  are 
much  like  the  average  20-year  old 
boy,  who  opens  his  eyes  in  the 
morning  to  a  world  filled  with  light 
and  color.  And  while  both  are 
totally  blind,  a  life  time  of  trying 
to  overcome  darkness  has  done 
much  toward  fiting  them  to  cope 
with  a  seeing  world.  Because  they 
want  Intellectual  growth,  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  Louisiana 
State  university,  which  opens  its 
doors  wide  to  Louisiana's  youth. 
There  they  mingle  and  form  friend- 
ships with  those  whom  they  must 
live  and  come  into  daily  contact 
after  school  days.  Further,  they 
earned  the  funds  by  which  they  ar© 
paying  their  fees  at  Louisiana, 
State  university. 

Diedrich  is  from  Bancker,  In  Ver- 
milion parish,  where  he  has  tuned 
pianos  and  made  brooms  for  the 
pasc  two  summers  for  his  college 
fund,  and  Harold,  who  is  from  New 
Orleans,  spent  the  last  two  sum- 
mer vacations  at  the  school  for 
the  blind,  making  brooms.  Each  boy 
saved  about  $200  a  summer,  and 
with  this  as  a  bank  account  they 
are  paying  a  reader  to  assist  them 
in  preparing  their  lessons,  and  pay- 
ing for  tuition  fees  and  text  books 
at  L.  S.  U.  They  are  assisted  in 
these  expenses  by  federal  aid  which 
pays  half  of  their  tuition.  In  ad- 
dition, each  teaches  a  class  in 
beginners'    French     at    the     school 


for  the  blind  in  the  evenings  to  pay 
for  their  board   there. 

The  idea  of  going  to  L.  S.  U. 
came  definitely  to  them  last  spring 
when  they  received  standard  di- 
|plomas  from  the  high  school  de- 
partment of  the  school  of  the  blind 
here,  whiAi  they  have  attended  for 
the  past  11  years.  At  first  they 
were  a  bit  dubious,  a  bit  anxious 
as  to  their  abilities  to  sit  side  by 
Bide  in  classes  of  seeing  students 
conducted  by  professors  who  talked 
Df,  "Let  us  see  how  to  work  the 
this  problem,  this  morning."  When 
September  came  around  they  were 
heroically  determined.  They  had 
their  diplomas  for  completing  a 
standard  state  high  school,  equipr 
ping  them  as  any  other  university 
freshman,  and  they  were  con- 
lidered  good  students. 

Ho  •  they  like  it — better  than 
anything  they  have  ever  known. 
While  someone  took  them  down  to 
the  new  campus  the  first  few  days 
now  they  go  alone,  on  the  street 
car  in  front  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  to  St.  Ferdinand  street,  where 
they  catch  the  university  bus,  and 
then  to  the  university  campus 
whdre  they  have  learned  the  routes 
to  the  buildings  in  which  their 
classes  are  located.  In  the  classs 
rooms,  in  the  corridors,  on  the 
campanile  steps  they  are  at  home. 

They  are  taking  a  regular  four- 
years'  arts  and  science  course  in 
teachers  college,  with  the  view  of 
equipping  themselves  as  teachers 
after  graduation.  Their  subjects 
are  biology,  freshman  algebra,  ad- 
vanced French,  freshman  history, 
comparative  literature  and  history 
of  science,  a  course  which  they 
have  been  permitted  to  substitute 
for  laboratory  work  in  biology. 
This  is  a  17-hour  schedule,  an  av- 
erage schedule  for  freshmen. 

They  literally  study  all  day  long, 
and  take  an  immense  delight  in 
doing  so.  Their  classes  all  come  in 
the  forenoon.  And  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  when  they  are  not 
engaged  in   some   activities   at   the 


^^ 


School  for  the  Blind,  are  given 
over  to  studying  alone  or  with 
their  reader.  Carl  McCoy,  nephew 
of  Mr.  Caldwell  and  a  senior  at 
Louisiana  State  university,  reads 
all  their  assignments  to  them 
One  reading  usually  Is  all  that  Is 
required  for  mastery,  for  blind 
children  are  taught  to  learn  by  ear 
from   the  early   grades. 

Mathematics  they  find  most  dif- 
ficult, because  most  freshmen  find 
college  algebra  difficult.  They 
have  assistance  from  one  of  the 
boys  in  the  class,  who  works  with 
them  each  afternoon.  The  prob- 
lems they  copy  with  a  "slate,"  a 
device  for  making  dots  on  waxed 
paper,  the  dots  symbolizing  num- 
bers and  algebraic  signs  to  them, 
and  problems  which  they  cannot 
solve  in  their  head  but  must  "see," 
are   put  down   in   this   manner. 

None  of  ther  texts  are  embossed, 
as  were  the  books  used  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  they  are 
entirely  dependent  on  a  reader. 
Written  exercises  are  handed  in  by 

them  on  typewriter, — small  portable 
machines  which  they  carry  to  class 
with  them  to  take  notes,  write 
examinations  and  take  assign- 
ments. Both  Diedrich  and  Harold, 
by  the  way,  are  expert  typists,  as 
the  School  for  the  Blind  here  be- 
gins teaching  typing  in  the  sixth 
grade. 

Both  professors  and  students 
have  been  very  kind,  to  them,  the> 
say,  in  reading  questions  from  th* 
blackboard  and  in  helping  them 
"see."  Especially  enthusiastic  were 
thcy  over  Prof.  E.  M.  Violette's 
history  class,  to  which  they  had 
little  difficulty  in  adjusting  them- 
selves, because  Professor  Violette 
had  previously  taught  blind  stu- 
dents, and  knew  just  when  to 
stretch  forth  a  helping  halnd. 

They  feel  now  very  like  the 
regular  college  freshman.  They  go 
to  the  football  games,  sit  near  the 
band,  and  with  a  good  football 
supporter  nearby  to  explain  the 
play  they  can  "see"  the  quivering 
stand  rise  to  its  feet,  the  intaking 
of  breath  at  an  exciting  play. 
And  they  thrill  to  the  swing  oC 
the  University  band  as  it  plays  to 
the    Tigers. 

They  take  part  in  school  activi- 
ties at  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
Diedrich  plays  the  piano,  and 
Harold  the  cornet.  Both  play  in 
the  school   orchestra. 

They  are  not  the  first  students 
from  the  School  for  the  Blind  to 
go  to  the  university,  for  Carlos 
Erwin,  who  sees  only  slightly  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  is  in  his  third  year 
there.  He  lives  in  Baton  Rouge 
with  relatives.  Two  years  ago 
George  Delesdernier  and  Philip 
Reichert  completed  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  at  University 
Demonstration  High  school.  George 
is  now  continuing  his  studies  in  a 
•^college  of  osteopathy,  while  Philip 
is  taking  a  course  at  a  conserva- 
tory of  music.  «•( 
^  Miss  Ila  Parent,  a  graduate  of 
last  spring  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,   took  a  six  weeks'  course  at 


Peabody  college  in  Nashville  and 
a  six  weeks'  course  at  L.  S.  U. 
later,  and  she  made  a  splendid 
record.  Miss  Parent  Is  now  en- 
gaged as  a  teacher  In  the  School 
for  the  Blind  here. 

"We  are  very  proud  of  our  col- 
lege boys  and  girls,"  said  Mr. 
Caldwell.  "When  one  considers 
that  we  have  only  about  20  stu-*^ 
dents  In  our  high  schooldepart- 
ment,  the  percentage  of  college 
material  is  of  course  low.  Both 
Diedrich  and  Harold  are  college , 
material,  and  we  are  proud  that 
they  are  willing  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  attend  Louisiana  State 
university."        •■ .  x  _&  ! 
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Blind  Girl  Elected  to 
Vassar  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.,  March 
9  (AP) — Overcoming  the  handicap  of 
blindness  by  study  and  persever- 
ance,  Helen  Katherine  Smith  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  today  achieved  a 
high  scholastic  honor  when  she  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Vas- 
sar College.  She  will  be  graduated 
this  year. 

The  list  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  stu- 
dents, announced  today,  included  19 
seniors  and   five  Juniors. 
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Summa  Cum  Laude 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Special  Correspondence 

HANDICAPPED  V  sight  so  de- 
fective that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  find  his 
way  around  a  classroom  and  impos- 
sible for  him  to  read  even  the  larg- 


est type,  John  H.  Bertolet  during  his 
four  years  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  has  surpassed  all  his  fellow 
students  and  has  just  been  awarded 
the  distinction  of  being  graduated 
"summa  cum  laude." 

This  accomplishment  was  in  part 
made  possible  by  the  never-tiring  de- 
votion and  assistance  of  a  classmate, 
William  I.  Troutman,  who  from  the 
first  day  cf  the  freshman  year  took 
the  same  courses  as  Bertolet,  read 
all  the  lessons  to  him,  and  made  all 
necessary  notes  In  lecture  courses. 
Troutman  also  had  his  reward  for 
the  work,  for  he  is  one  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  class  who  will  be 
graduated  "magna  cum  laude." 

No  special  favor  or  consJ^eration 
was  asked  from  the  members  of  the, 
faculty  by  Bertolet.  but  instead  he 
elected  to  take  an  unusually  heavy 
schedule  of  studies  so  that  in  the 
first  ZVs  years  he  completed  more 
courses  than  are  required  to  grad- 
uate. 

He  has  received  a  grade  of  A  in 
118  of  the  121  credit  hours  he  has 
completed  to  date.  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Apple,  president  of  the  college,  said 
recently  that  Bertolet  did  not  receive 
the  highest  grade  tn  the  one  course 
iu  which  he  was  given  a  grade  of  B 
because  of  "circumstances  beyond  his 
control." 
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iind  Girl  Wins  Honors  at 
Vassar  by  Grit  and  Work 


Thinks  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  and   Election  to 
Editorship  Nothing  to  Talk  About 


POUGHKEEPSIE,      March      11  — 

'Among  the  Vassar  College  students 

whose   election   to  Phi   Beta   Kappa 

fraternity  was  announced  Thursday 

la   Miss   Helen    Katherlne    Smith    of 

W'ilkes-Barre,  Pa.     No  one  doubted 

Bhe  would  win  the  Phi  Beta  key,  for 

Miss    Smith    has    always    been    an 

honor    student    and    easily    attained 

the  high  average  of  marks  requIi-wL 

iBut  Sliss  Smith  is  totally  blind.    She 

'  never  has  seen  the  books  she  knows 

[  60  well  and  never  has  seen  the  faces 

of  her  professors. 

Yesterday  Miss  Smith  declined  to 
'discuss  her  achievement.  She  was 
of  the  opinion  it  was  nothing  un- 
usual and  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient reason  for  any  on©  to  take 
her  picture  or  interview  her  about 
It.  But  her  friends  told  of  the  de- 
ternfinatlon  and  hard  work  that  has 
made  her  the  first  blind  Vassar  stu- 
dent ever  to  become  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  member  and  one  of  the  very 
few  blind  men  or  women  frbm  any 
college  that  have  attained  tliat 
scholastic  honor. 

Miss  Smith,  now  a  senior,  baa 
"majored"  in  English  and  "minored" 
In  I'^rench.  She  was  excused  from 
tlie  science  courses,  but  is  proficient 
In  Latin  and  Spanish.  A  few  of  h&r 
books  she  is  able  to  read  from  the 
raised  Braille  print  prepared  for  the 


blind.  But  most  of  tliem  are  read  to 
her  by  friends  who  feed  her  keen 
mind  with  Elizabethan  and  Victor- 
ian literature  or  the  lines  of  tho 
classic  poets  for  hours  on  end. 

Some  of  her  aids  she  pays  forT 
helping  her,  aiding  them  in  earning 
their  way  through  college.  But  most 
are  glad  to  work  with  "KatherJne," 
whom  they  describe  as  a  "regular 
kid."  Her  compositions,  typed  on  a 
typewriter  with  keys  marked  in  the 
raised  Braille  letters,  are  prepai-ed 
as  quickly  as  those  of  other  girls, 
and  their  excellence  Is  attested  by 
the  marks  she  receives. 

Nor  has  Miss  Smith  allowed  her 
physical  handicap  to  bar  her  from 
social  and  college  activities.  She 
goes  about  the  campus,  sometimes 
unaccompanied,  with  the  assurance 
of  any  modern  girl.  Other  girls  de- 
scribe ,  her  facility  for  recognizing 
volcea  as  uncanny  She  keeps  the 
room  In  lAthrop  hall  as  prettily 
decorated  and  as  neat  as  any  at  the  • 
college.  She  finds  her  recreation  at 
concerts  and  the  theatre  and  is  said 
to  be  as  well  supplied  with  "boy 
friends"  in  TVilkes-Barre  as  any 
girl.  Sh©  le  on  the  editorial  staff  of. 
the  Vassar  Vagabond,  the  college 
humorous  publication. 

But  Miss   Smith   Insists   that  it  Isi 
all   perfectly  ordinary.     She   set  out! 
to  show   that   nothing  in   the   world 
could  stop  her  from   equaling  other  1 
girls    mentally,     if    she     could     not 
physically,     and     nat'j-ally     enough 
she  succeeded.     That's  all. 
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£lind  Man  Honor  Student 
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GREGORY  SULLIVAN,  blind  from  birth,  has  won 
election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  honorary  fraternity 
l«t  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  also  won  higrhest 
honors  in  the  study  of  French  language.  He  ^had  his 
lessons  read  to  him  and  remembered  what  was  read. 
The  press  reports  carried  a  hint  of  special  gift  of 
memory. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  the  accomplishments  of  this 
youth.  It  is  a  lesson  of  gameness.  Without  eyes  to 
see,  this  boy  surpassed  those  with  all  their  nomal  fac- 
ulties. Courage  is  the  secret.  He  did  not  permit  his 
handicap  to  conquer  those  faculties  he  had.  He  re- 
membered that  exhortation,'  "He  who  hath  ears,  let 
him  hear,"  and  Gregory  Sullivan  heard,  and  hearing, 
remembered. 

If  he  had  an  unusual  memory,  it  is  a  safe  wag'cr 
he  eot  it  by  developing  it  by  hard  work. 
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Illinois -^eates  Board  to  Help  in  Edn- 

eating:  Its   Unfortunate 
Citizens. 

York  Times:  During  its  last 
season  the  general  assembly  of  Illi- 
nois created  a  board  of  education  for 
the  blind,  the  board  consisting  of  the 
j  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  managing  officer  of  the  Illi- 
nois school  for  the  blind,  and  the  su- 
pervisor of  work  for  tlie  blind  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools.  This  board 
is  charged  with  the*  duty  of  furnish- 
ing financial  assistance  to  deserving 
students  who  have  been  residents  of 
the  state  for  four  years  immediately, 
I  preceding  their  application  for  aid. 
land  who  are  pursuing  courses  in  a 
university,  college  or  professional 
school. 

j  During  the  school  year  which  ended 
on  June  30,  1926,  15  students  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  board,  according! 
to  a  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  The  ages  of  these 
students  ranged  from  17  to  46  years, 
although  most  of  them  were  from  20 
to  29.  The  report  points  out  that  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  of 
some  of  the  students  was  received  in 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  blind,  while 
that  of  others  was  received  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 

Most  of  the  students,  it  is  stated, 
were  blind  from  birth  or  from  a  very 
early  age.  Five  of  the  13  received  in- 
struction in  one  of  the  three  large  uni- 
versities of  the  state;  one  of  them, 
studied  journalism,  one  literature,  one 
law,  ons  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and 
one  education.  Two  of  the  students 
made  a  special  study  of  music  in  a 
musical  conservatory.  One  pursued  I 
a  theological  course  in  a  seminary,  j 
another  followed  a  general  course  in 
one  of  the  Illinois  colleges,  while  a 
teacher's  training  course  was  taken 
by  one  in  a  state  teachers  college.  A 
course  in  a  college  of  chiropractic  was 
pursued  by  one  of  the  students,  an- 
other studied  osteopathy,  and  the  13th 
took  a  pre-law  course  in  a  Junior 
college. 

"The  board  received  reports  from  all 
of  the  schools  where  these  blind  stu- 
dents attended,  and  in  every  case  the 
work  was  quite  good,"  the  report  de- 
clares. "Eleven  of  these  13  students 
are  continuing  their  courses  this  year. 
Nine  new  students  have  been  ap- 
proved and  are  receiving  aid  from 
the  board  this  year.  Three  of  these 
nine  students  are  studying  music  in 
conservatories;  four  are  taking  courses 
in  colleges  of  the  state;  one  is  taking 
a  course  in  a  Bible  instttute  and  one 
is  taking  a  general  co\wse  in  one  of 
the  lar.q;e  universities,  ftt  is  early  in 
the  school  year  to  stat#  just  the  char- 
acter of  the  worlv  the*  niue  students 
are  doing,  but  it  is  i^sonable  to  ex- 
pect that  theSEndard  will  be  equal" 
to  that  of  thefSpudents  who  received 
aid  last  year. 

"It  is  quite  lii:ely  that  the  number 
of  blind  students  who  receive  aid  for 
their  educations  will  grow  as  the  work 
of  the  board  becomes  better  known, 
until  the  list  of  people  who  are  helped 
to  a  wider  and  keener  appreciation  of 
life  values  will  be  a  long  and  intfr- 
iestlng  one."  ^' 
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Blind  Boy  at  Georgia 
University  Wins  Honors 

Gregory  Sullivan,  blind  since  birth, 
soon  will  have  completed  a  four-year 
course  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
three  years.  His  election  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  national  honorary  fraternity, 
'  is  the  latest  honor  that  he  has  at- 
tained. He  also  won  the  French  medal 
offered  the  student  making  the  highest 
average   in  that  language. 

Sullivan,  wlio  is  22,  has  a  general 
average  above  30  and  will  be  graduated 
in  June  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree. Throughout  his  college  career, 
he  has  relied  mainly  on  friends  to  read 
his  text  books  to  him  and  has  developed 
such  a  remarkable  memory  that  one 
reading  suffices. 
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Young  Man  Studies  Law 
Although  Nearly  Blind 


IL.   H.   M^cLaughlin,    Rox- 

bury,  Overcomes  Great 

Handicap 


By  AGNES  CARR 

This  is  the  story  of  a  Boston  boy 
Tvho  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer. 

.There  were  severe  handicaps  in 
tlie  way. 

From  childhood  he  had  cataracts 
en  his  eyes  which  several  operations 
could  not  cure.  But  his  spirit  was 
indomitable. 

NOW  AT  B.  u.  Law  school 

Today,  at  24,  Lloyd  H.  McLaughlin  is 
lu  his  second  year  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity law  school  and  will  receive  his 
A.  B.  this  June  from  the  college  of  lib- 
eral arts. 

A  worth-while  achievement,  don't  you 
think? 

The  young  man  refuses  to  be  made  a 
heroic  figrure.  He  insists  that  other 
•Ightless  people  have  done  much  more 
than  he  has  done. 

He  can  see  Just  enougrh  to  find  his 
way  about  without  bumping  into  people, 
but  he  walks  cautiously  and  is  helped 
by  the  sharp  instinct  which  is  the  com- 
pensation of  blind  folks  for  their  loss 
Of  sight. 

McLaughlin  is  a  Roxbury  boy.  His 
parents  placed  him  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute in  Watertown  at  an  early  age,  and 
he  speaks  In  warm  terine  of  the  splendid 
things  accomplished  by  this  school. 

"It  brings  a  great  deal  into  the  IH-es 
•f  blind  children  which  under  other 
circumstances  of  schoollnE  would  be 
mlsalBg.  * 

"Of  special  Value  Is  th©  knowledge  of 
the  Braille  system  -which  Is  taught  the 
Students.  I  use  it  all  the  lime  In  my 
classes,  to  make  notes." 

After  finishing  the  course  at  Perkins, 
the  boy  entered  Watertown  high  school 
and  was  graduated  wUh  satisfactory 
marks. 

LIKING   FOR    LAW 

He  doesn't  know  Just  why  he  leaned 
toward  the  law.  Tliere  were  no  law- 
yers In  the  family. 

But  from  the  time  he  waa  12  he  felt 
[that  this  -was  the  profession  he  liked 
'best.  His  father  thought  he  m.ight  do 
Ibetter  aS'a  teacher,  but  this  work  didn't 
lappeal  to  the  boy. 

1  A  friend  of  the  family,  Herbert  S. 
Avery,  a  Boston  lawyer,  encouraged  the 
lad  in  his  early  ambitions  and  to  him 
McLaughlin  feels  tliat  he  owes  his  pres- 
eB«e  at  the  Saw  school  today. 

"I  might  have  given  up.  So  many 
people  said  to  me,  'Boston  Is  full  of 
lawyers  and  many  of  them  don't  m.ake 
a  living.'  But  my  friend  always  urged 
me  to  keep  on  if  I  really  wished  to 
study  law.  After  high  school  I  enrolled 
at  the  college  of  liberal  arts  of  Boston 
University  and  will   get   my   degree   in 


LLOYD  H.  Mclaughlin 

"This"  Is  my  second  year  at  law,  and 
Tve  never  been  sorry  for  going  Into  It." 

McLaughlin's  father  Is  In  the  grocer:;- 
business  ajid  the  boy  is  able  to  help 
out  In  the  store  sometimes,  by  doing  up 
bundles  and  other  jobs. 

FOND    OF    RADIO 

His  chief  outdoor  recreation  Is  walk- 
ing.    Evenings  he  enjoys  his  radio. 

He's  a  quiet,  unassuming  young  man, 
irlM  shrinks  from  the  limelight,  but  Is 
vtmas-to  tail  Just  what  a  person  in  his 
[cifcumstajices  can  do  in  order  that  some 
I  other  sightless  person  may  be  encour- 
aged. 

I'.  Is  when  the  question  of  reading 
!  cotries  up  that  McLaughlin  feels  the_ 
Ios£  of  his  sight.  He  has  to  have  some 
one 'vead  to  him  evenings,  as  he  cannot 
get  the  law  books  in  Braille. 
_  "It  Isn't  tedious  to  me,  because  I  like 
it,"  he  explaii^.  "I  wouldn't  be  any 
good  working  with  my  hands,  at  a  trade 
I  mean.  I  couldn't  do  half  what  other 
blind  folks  have  done.  But  I  can  study, 
and  there's  nothing  wonderful  about 
that." 
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BLIND  TO  GET  FREE 
UNIVERSITY  TUITION 

|Reget\^AIso  Name  Coffman  to 

Go  to  Toronto  Centenary 
j    y^  f'    Celebration. 

Blind     .students     qualified     for     en 
trance   will    be   given   free    tuition   atj 
Ihp  Univci-sity  of  Minnesota,   under   aJ 
provision    ndoptcd    hy    the    I'niversity^ 
Board  of  Regents  Monday  afternoonj 

ThR  board  also  named  rre.<!idenS 
Lotn.s  VI.  Coffman  to  represent  IhM 
I  nivci-.<!ity  at  the  University  of  To-i 
rnnfo  (pntonary  to  he  held  in  Toron-' 
to  October  6. 

The   celebration   mark.s     the     annl 
vei-.sary   nf    granting      a     charter    ;.o; 
King'.«!    college,    the    formpr   name    of 
the    Pniverstiy   of   Toronto,    by    King 


"BLIND  GIRL,  22,  ]m&s^ 
..DEGREE  AT  COLUMm 

Ho^S>  u^  Get   a   Job   Teaching 

People  Who  See,  Says  Miss 

Bier  man. 


Miss  Mary  Ruth  Bierman.  a  22-year- 
old  blind  girl,  is  among  this  year's 
graduates  from  Teachers  Collesre,  Co- 
lumbia Universitj%  receiving  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Although  Miss  Bierman  has  been 
totally  blind  since  she  was  a  child,  she 
lias  won  distinction  in  her  studies 
throug-h  all  her  twelve  years  in  gram- 
mar s.nhool,  high  school  and  college. 
Her,  course  at  Teachers  College  was 
made  possible  by  a  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  scholarship,  which 
was  renewed  for  four  years. 

"It  has  been  wonderful  to  get  my. 
education  with  the  people  who  see," 
said  Miss  Bierman  at  the  Lighthouse. 
Ill  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  where,  for 
several  years,  she  has  conducted  a 
class  in  esthetic  dancing.  "I  have 
equipped  my  self  to  be  a,  teacher  of 
oral  English,  and  I  hope  to  teach  'see- 
ing' people,  if  I  can  find  such  a  posi- 
tion." 

Miss  Bierman  lives  at  a  college  dor- 
mitory, I, '230  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
where  her  friends  read  the  lessons  to 
her  and  she  takes  down  notes  in 
Braille.  She  typewrites  her  own 
papers  for  the  examinations. 

Besides    her    other   accomplishments. 
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she  plays  the  piano,  and  often  appears 
In  a  program  of  recitations  and  dances, 
sometimes  giving  recitations  and  tell- 
ing stories  on  the  radio.  She  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lighthouse  Players,  an  ama- 
teur dramatic  group  composed  of  total- 
ly blind  actresses.  She  was  ap^""*? 
those  who  appeared  recently  with  the 
players  in  a  nroduction  of  'Mirage 
by  Ruth  Giorloff.  at  the  Booth 
Theatre.  _, 

Miss  Bierman  was  born  in  Germany, 
and  was  six  months  old  when  she  was 
brought  to  America.  Her  parents  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Bierman,  are  dead. 
She  has  lived  here  all  her  life,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Wadleigh  High 
School.  -• 
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Miss  Georgia  May  King,  a  student  at  Waynesburg  college, 
although  blind  since  childhood  is  realizing  her  ambition  to  be- 
come an 'SlLUlTllJIMlil'g musician.  She  has  completed  the  course 
in  pianoforte,  is  studying  organ  and  will  study  the  viohn  while 
completing  her' work  for  an  A.  B.  degree. 


By   J.    I>.    rCI-TON. 

Waynesburg,  Pa.  May  14.— Although 
living  in  a  world  that  has  been  unserti 
since  her  childhood  days.  Miss  Georgia 
May   King   of    Deer   Lick,    Greene    Co., 
has      entirely      overcome      this      great 
handicap    in    her    desire    to    secure    a 
musical  education  and  this  spring  she 
will    be    granted    her      diploma      from 
Waynesburg    college    school    of    music. 
Miss    King    has    never    been    able    to 
read    a   word    or    a   note    of    music    by 
sight.     She   received  her  early   educa- 
•  tion  in  the  Pittsburgh  institute  for  the 
blind  where  in  her  course  she  showed 
native    musical    talent    which   was    de- 
veloped by  the  Braile  system  of  music. 
Coming  to  Waynesburg  she  completed 
the  course  in  pianoforte  and  this  year 
is  completing  the  course  in  pipe  organ. 
She  recently  gave  her  senior  recital 
in  organ  and  a  .capacity  audience  and 
her  insti-uctors  were  unstinted  in  their 
praise  of  her  playing  and  her  delicacy 
of  tone  shading  which  many  organists 
lack. 

'Music  is  a  form  of  life,"  she 
philosophized.  "In  order  to  play  it 
properly  you  have  to  feel  It,  not  in  the 
physical  sense  but  inwardly.  It  must 
become  a  part  of  your  body  and  soul. 
There  are  several  pieces,  for  instance, 
which  I  cannot  play  simply  because  I 
cannot  put  my  whole  soul  into  them. 
Other  selections  that  I  like.  I  really 
play — or  think  I  do— and  make  a  part 
of  my  body  and  soul." 

Miss  King  has  an  "ear  for  music" 
and  her  ability  to  play  a  selection 
aJter  having  heard  it  but  once  is  con- 
sidered by  her  instructor  as  remark- 
able. She  has  the  unusual  ability  to 
sense  tWtheme  of  a  musical  compo- 
sition mac^>»^£a  natural  born  archi- 
tect or  imiiiirlUMiiiii^  tlr  mood  of 
design  or  a  canvas.  ,     .    ,..       ^ 

Although  denied  the  gift  of  sight  and 
of  beinr  able  to  see  the  living  world  m 
action,  she  lives  in  a  world  of  her  own 
and  her  chief  mode  of  expression  is  by 
music.  In  this  respect  she  favors  the 
organ  above  all  other  instruments  and 
it  is  her  greatest  desire  to  be  able  tc 
play  in  concert  halls  ahd  before  public 
audiences. 

Miss  King  plays  only  classical  music 
and   the   most   difficult     compositions. 
Included  in  her  numbers  in  her  senior 
recital      were.      Fantasia,      C      Major,  ^ 
Tours.,  Largo  from  "Xerxes,"  Handel,  i 
Gavotte    in    F.    Martini;      Processional' 
Hymn    Dubois;  Grand  Choeur,  Spence; 
Grand'  chorus    in    A,    Salome;    Revene 
du    Soir.      Saint-Saens;      Scherzo-Fan- 
fare,  W.   L.   Mayer  and  Toccata  from 
Fifth  Organ  Svmphony,   Widor. 

Outside  of  the  time  she  has  spent  in 
Pitt.sburgh.  she  has  lived  her  life  at 
her  home  in  Deer  Lick  and  in  Waynes- 
burg. She  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  King  of  the  former  place, 
where  he>  runs  a  general  store  and  is 
employed  a.s  a  ticket  agent  of  the 
Waynesburg  and  Washington  narrow 
gauge  railcoad. 

While  her  blindness  is  so  complete 
that  she  can  barely  distinguish  when 
the  .sun  Is  sining.  Miss  King  has  de- 
veloped a  sort  of  sixth  sense  and  is 
able  to  walk  through  the  college  cam- 
pus and  through  the  halls  of  the 
school  and  up  the  three  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  musical  studios  unaided 
and   unaccompanied. 

Not  content  with  her  pre.sent  musi- 
cal education,  which  she  later  hopes 
to  complete  by  ma.stering  the  violin. 
Miss  King  will  endeavor  to  secure  her 
A.  B.  degree,  using  text  bo^'" 
Braile  system. 
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COLLEGE  GREAT  FUN 
FOR  BLIND  GIRL  WHO 
WOULD  BE  TEACHER 


Believes   She   Can  Teach 
Other  Sightless  Girls 
i  t(/SoJve  Problems    ^ 

Ai^nf  the  "white-clad  graduates 
who  dropped  the  curtsey  of  conven- 
tion and  took  diplomas  at  Vassar  last 
week  was  Helen  Katherine  Smith, 
iwenty-three.  Perhaps  no  one  noticed 
that  she  is  blind— Miss  Smith  hopes 
no  one  ever  notices  such  a  thing 
about  her. 

Blindness  hasn't  been  such  a  serious 
handicap,  and  she  doesn't  Intend  It 
shall  hamper  her  in  the  path  she  has 
chosen.  She  hopes  to  support  herself 
in  New  York  this  winter.  And  she 
regards  this  future  as  a  delightful  ad- 
venture. 

She  isn't  quite  clear  how  she  will 
do  it.  But  she  believes  she  can  aid 
other  blind  girls  by  tutoring  and  that 
a  blind  tutor  .should  lead  a  blind  stu- 
dent to  learning  more  surely  than-  a 
teacher  who  floes  not  understand  the 
problems  the  blind  must  solve. 

Miss  Smith  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  last  winter,  the  only  blind  girl 
to  be  so  honored  at  Vassar.  She  was 
born  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  and  cannot 
remember  the  time  when  she  could  see. 
Swimming  is  her  chief  diversion.  She 
says,  "It  seems  as  though  I  knew  how 
to  swim  always,  the  same  as  with  my 
typing." 

This  blind  girl  dances  well — when 
she, has  a  capable  partner.  Music  I'.nd 
poetry  appeal  to  her. 

•T  \\\[_-\^%    tiinnr-""    fun."    she 
said.    "O^'ftasnot  seem»<l  like  work  at 
all.  y^kaw  tutoring  willVc  equal  fun, 
1  shall  like  it  very  muci 


BLIND  GIRL  WINS 
COLUMBL^  DEGREE 

NEW  YORK,  June  2  (AP)— Totally 
blind  all  her  life,  Miss  Mary  Ruth  Bler- 
man,  22,  Is  now  a  bachelor  of  sclnce. 
She  has  received  a  degree  from  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University,  spe- 
cializing In  English.  While  attending 
college  she  conducted  a  school  In  es- 
thetic dancing.  Friends  read  lesson  to 
her,  she  took  notes  at  lectures  In 
Bralllle  and  used  a  typewriter  In  an- 
sperlng  examinations. 
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Here  is  another  sort  of  achicvfe 
nient  and  reward.  At  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  ^lAssachusetts, 
J^Iiss  Mary  Kibbc  "FHrrier^  a  blind 
student,  takes  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of   Philosophy. 

Miss  Helen  Adams  Keller,  deaf 
and  blind  since  her  infancy,  edu- 
cator, publicist  and  author,  is  among 
the  notable  figures  of  American  life. 
{Thomas  Pryor  Gore,  though  blind, 
[practices  law  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
'and  was  for  fourteen  years  a  United 
States  Senator. 

j  History  offers  'many  cases. 
Timoleon,  a  Greek  general,  and 
Aufidius,  a  Roman  Senator,  were 
blind.  There  were  John  Milton,  the 
poet;  John  Stanley,  leader  of  the 
King's  band,  a  foremost  musician 
of  his  day;  Henry  Fawcett,  political 
economist  and  postmaster-general 
of  Great.  Britain:  and /^luis  Braille, 
French  educator  and  inventor  of 
the  raised  type  still  used  by  the 
blind. 

Recall,  too,  the  maimed,  the 
hunchbacks  and  the  others  of  weak 
or  shattered  bodies  whose  unequal 
equipment  sufficed  to  win  distinc- 
tion. The  world  is  big  and,  to  cour- 
age, sincerity  and  persistence  in 
whomsoever  shown,  it  is  kind. 
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Blind  Student  Gets 
— -;;:3CeacK!lig  Position 

BjA  ^ffy  13  years,  and  now,  only  24, 
Frainf  f.  tummings,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Cummings,  of  1807  Lincoln 
street,  has  been  made  assistant  profes- 
sor of  French  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. AVTiile  the  appointment  be- 
comes effective  July  1,  Mr.  Cummings 
will  not  start  teaching  until  the  open- 
ing  of    the    fall    term. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  attending  St. 
Anne's  parochial  school  when,  at  the 
ag:e  of  11  years,  he  was  stricken  with 
blindness  following  illness  from  spinal 
meningitis.  He  then  went  to  the  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind  to  continue 
his  studies,  finishing  there  in  1920.  The 
following  year  he  spent  at  the  West 
Philadelphia  High  School,  preparing  for 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
University  of  Delaware.  He  then  studied 
at  the  University  of  Delaware  and  af- 
ter completing  his  course  there  and  hav- 
ing developed  an  aptitude  and  liking  for 
Janguages,  he  took  a  post  graduate 
^'-^se    at    the    University    of    Pennsyl- 
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GIRL    TOTALLY    BLI^p 

— **ns    GRAWTto    DEGREE 
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Prarie  du  Chion.  Wis.,  June  27. 
Mis.s  Helen  Palter.son,  Blooming- 
ton,  Wis.,  who  ha.s  been  lotalljt 
blind  since  she  wa.s  two  years  old^^ 
was  among  those  who  were  grants 
pd  degi-ees  by  St.  Mary's  colleg^ 
here  at  its  recent  commencement. 

Miss  Patterson,  sitter  coniplotin|j 
her  high  school  at  the  school  foT 
the  blind  at  JanesvUle,  entered  St, 
Man's  as  a  freshman  in  1923.  She 
majored  in  English  with  minors  in 
French  and  history,  and  upon  gra 
duation  received  a  bachelor  of  arti 
cum  laude  degree. 
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Photo  by  Eveningr  Journal  Staff  Photographer. 
ROSE  RESNICK,  MARY  RUTH  BIERMAN  AND  RUTH  ASKENSAS. 

Blind  Girl  to  Embark 
oirreaching  Career 

/    \        ^*\  By  MARGERY  REX. 

'^oace  is  the  most  essential  part  of  personality. '- 
Mary  Ruth  Bierman,  twenty-two,  who  is  blind,  and  who 
has  just  received  her  degree  of  B.  Sc.  from  Teachers'  College  of 
Columbia  University,  vnW  devote  her  life  to  teacjjjng  "expres- 


sion."    That  will  include  dra- 
matic art  and  aesthetic  dancing. 
"To  me,  who  cannot  see, 
the  voice  is  everything  in  myj 
associates,"  she  said. 

"I  can  tell  all  I  want  to 
know  about  anyone  from  the 
intonations  of  a  voice." 

Her   gift   of   hearing   voices   prop- 
erly Miss  Bierman  means  to  Impart 
to   others,    for   she   plans   to    be   aa' 
instructor  in  some  private  schooL 
NOT  ALWAYS  PRODIGIES. 

Yet  there  is  a  point  Miss  Bierman 


raises    in    the    question    of    training 
the  blind  which  sounds  new: 

"The  'Lighthouse'  (  The  Assocla- 
tlon  For  Trahiing  the  Blind)  al- 
ways wants  to  bring  out  tlie  idea 
that  tlie  blind  are  not  necessarily 
gifted.  So  many  people  think  when 
blind  children  are  educated, 
trained  to  read  and  write  that 
they  must  turn  out  to  be  prodi- 
gies. This  is  wrong.  The  blind  are 
lilie  everyone  else.  It  is  a  great 
liandicap  when  the  sightless  realiz« 
tliat  too  much  is  expected  of  tliem." 
"I  love  to  interpret  music.  1  an* 
going  to  teach  my  classes  at  th* 
L/ighthouse  camp  this  Summer  to 


dance  to  Chopin  waltzes  and  pre-  , 
ludes,  and  also  the  vivacious  Span-  ' 
ish  dancinig." 
Miss  Bierman  is  a  tall,  nice  look- 
ing girl  with  light  brown  bobbed 
hair  and  deep  blue  eyes,  which  do 
not  immediately  convey  the  idea  of 
:lindness.  She  was  born  In  Germany 
md  at  the  age  of  six  months  cam« 
lere  with  her  parents  who  are  now, 
lead.  She  lias  consideraMe  dramatio 
ibility  and  has  appeared  in  a  nuqi- 
)er  of  plays  at  the  "Lighthouse," 
v-here  she  also  conducts  a  danci^ 
tafs,       _ 
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KJ  STUDENTS  AT  CHAPEL  HILL.  .,„^^ 

three  outstnndin--  slndents  at  the  University  of  NOi^ 
Jaroirna  this  session  are  blind  men,  not  merely  because  they  are 
blind,  but  because  they  are  ambitious  and  bright. 
i  They  are  C.  C.  Gates,  of  Burlington ;  Roby  Leonard,  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  Hubert  Holloman,  of  Ahoskie.  Gates  lost  his  sight  as  the 
result  of  a  knife  wound  at  the  age  of  three  and  the  other  two 
have  never  seen  the  light  of  day.  Leonard  hopes  to  become  an 
author.  The  two  others  want  to  be  teachers.  Gates,  who  seems 
to  be  the  spokesman  for  the  group,  gave  a  particularly  touching 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  they  intended  to  make  their  life 

work.    Said  he : 

"A  blind  lean's  life  is  at  best  enough  like  a  machine,  without 
having  to  spend  one's  life  doing  the  same  petty  form  of  manual 
labor  over  and  over.  Such  things  as  piano  tuning,  selling  book? 
and  the  like— that  is  merely  another  form  of  begging.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  grow  intellectually,  to  keep  going  up,  to  make 
something  of  ourselves  that  will  be  really  worth  while." 

Asked  how  they  keep  up  with  the  other  students  in  their 
studies,  since  the  textbooks  used  in  the  university  contain  none 
of  the  embossed  editions  with  which  they  have  been  familiarized  in 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  they  explained  that  one  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  same  school  comes  to  Chapel  Hill  each  night  and  reads 
to  them  their  work  for  the  next  day,  sometimes  once,  sometimes 
twice.  Upon  these  nightly  visits,  to  which  they  eagerly  look  for- 
ward during  the  day,  and  to  the  information  which  they  gather 
in  class,  depends  the  knowledge  they  assimilate. 

This  interesting  and  pathetic  story  is  told  by  Marion  Alexan- 
der in  the  Greensboro  News,  and  it  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  age.  It  is  also  a  high  tribute  to  our  modern 
civilization.  In  olden  times  there  was  nothing  for  a  blind 
man  but  beggary,  unless  he  chanced  to  have  an  independent  in- 
come, or  relatives  who  were  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  him. 
ed  even  then  his  life,  as  Mr.  Gates  has  said,  was  "like  a  machine." 
Barring  the  lepers  and  those  possessed  of  "devils,"  the  mosti 
thetic  persons  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Ghrist  were  the  blind  who 
id  out  a  miserable  existence  on  what  they  might  receive  from 

begging,  and  the  blind  beggars  appealed  particularly  to  the  com- 
passion of  Jesus. 

P  But  with  our  modern  educational  facilities,  a  blind  man  or  a 
blind  woman  may  now  receive  an  education  that  will  fit  them  to 
enter  the  professions  and  enjoy  the  finer  things  of  life. 

It  is  also  a  fine  tribute  to  the  chivali-y  of  the  student  body  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  that  young  men  in  that  institution 
are  willing  to  coach  their  blind  fellow  students  by  reading  over 
the  lessons  to  them  day  after  day. 

^ho  says  that  the  youth  of  the  present  day  are  degenerates  ? 
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Blind    Student 

Becomes    Senior 
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We.stern  Theological  seminary  at 
Holland  numbers  among  its  students 
a  blind  pei-son  in  Peter  Kuiken  of 
Pella,  la.,  who  plans  to  be  graduated 
from  the  institution  with  the  class  of 
1928.  I 

I  Despite  liis  hindu;%p  Kuiken,  it  is 
reported,  *  doinK^J^od  work.  His 
classmates  \ii\hin£*hrough  reading, 
but  Kuiken  uws  his  own  notes  from 
lectui-es. 

i  "Kuiken  was  born  blind  and  re- 
received  his  early  training  in  schools 
in  the  west.  He  came  to  Western 
seminary  two  years  ago  and  now  is  a 
•senior.  Last  summer  he  served  a  field 
in  South  Dakota. 

Kuiken  uses  a  cane  when  he  walks. 
He  knows  his  way  in  Holland,  when  it 

'comes  to  making  time  Kuiken  can 
walk  as  fast  as  anyone.  — * 
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Fifteen  Scholarships 
For  Blind  Students 


SIGHTLESSGIRL 
WEL  EDUCATED 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Announces  This 
Number  for  the  Coming  1927=28  Scholastic  Sea= 


■>  Amer[ca,n  Toundatk 


The  Amer[ca,n  foundation  for  the 
Blind  announces  that  fifteen  scholar- 
ships have     been  awarded     to  blind 
students  for  the  approaching  1927- 
28  scholastic  season, 

Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Syracuse,  Oberlin,  Kirks- 
ville  School  of  Osteopathy  and  Mas- 
ter Institute  of  United  Arts  are  the 
universities,  colleg-es  and  schools 
represented.  The  successful  appli- 
cants for  scholarships  are:  Edward 
K.  Campbell  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  George 
Delesdernier  of  Pilottown,  La;  Leona 
Jennings  of  New  York  city.  Leonard 
Larsen  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Leland 
]M.  Logan  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Ruth  E. 
Williams  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Sildon  W. 
Brannan  of  Orma,  W.  "Va.,  Joseph 
Hines  of  Cleveland,  O..  C.  A.  Callen 
of  Bayfield,  Wis.,  Ralph  V.  Merry  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  Leonard  B.  Nol- 
ley  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Hubert  Hallo- 
man  of  Akoskie,  N.  C,  Thelma  H. 
Routh  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Ruth 
Montgomery  of  New  York  city  and 
Forest  Van  Boxer  of  Lorain,  O. 

Leonard  B.  Nolley,  who  is  now 
entering  on  his  third  year  at  Johns 
Hopkins  university  as  a  foundation 
scholarship  student,  says:  "In  tr^n- 
ing  myself  for  life  work  in  th/^neld 
of  publicity,  I  realized  theyneed  of 
a  college  education,   whicj»r  but  for 


the  American  foundation,  I  should 
never  have  undertaken.  I  have 
gained  invaluable  ^.xperience  for  I 
am  a  Junior  editor  on  t*^  e  Johns 
Hopkins  News  Letter,  -..he  semi- 
weekly  undergraduates  newspaper, 
and  publicity  director  of  the  Home- 
wood  Playshop,  an  art  theater  con- 
nected with  the  university." 

The.fecholarship  committee  lays 
special  emphasis  on  the  requirement 
that  the  applicant  shall  name  a 
definite  vocational  or  professional 
calling  as  his  ultimate  objective,  a 
vocation  or  profession  that  shall 
offer  him  practical  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual advantages. 

"The  growth  of  the  scholarship 
awards  is  encouraging,"  says  Mr 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  director  of  educa- 
tion and  research  of  the  American 
foundation.  "While  during  the  first 
year  only  four  awards  were  possible 
out  of  scores  of  applications,  now  in 
this  the  third  year  of  the  endeavor, 
the  American  foundation  finds  itself 
in  a  position  to  confer  fifteen  awards 
an  increase  of  ten  over  its  initial 
scholarship  activity. 

"While  the  limitation  o^^the 
scholarship  fund  available  harB  made 
it  necessary  to  disappoint j^ny,  the 
work  accomplished  by  bl^ro  students 
has  impressed  the  schqMrshlp  com- 


Seeks    Second   Degree   at 

Columbia — Also  Teaches 

Dancing 


NEW  YORK,  Dec.  16  — Not  content 
with  her  bachelor  of  science  degree.  Miss 
Mary  ^ierman  is  at  Columbia  striving 
to  win  her  master's  diploma — and  she  is 
totally  bUnd! 

Stricken  in  childhood,  she  fought 
down  discouragement  and  sorrow,  and 
today  is  one  of  the  most  cultured  young 
women  in  America,  all  because  she  had 
the  grit  to  go  ahead.  Proficient  in 
speaking  and  writing  English,  French 
German  and  Spanish,  she  finds  plenty 
of  joy  m  living,  not  only  In  the  studious 
sids,  but  in  lighter  mood.  For  instance, 
she  gives  programs  of  reading  and 
esthetic  dancing,  and  actually  teaches 
dancing. 

Again,  she  frequently  responds  to  re- 
quests to  tell  stories  over  the  radio,  and 
nobody  ever  would  suspect  her  aflaiction, 
to  hear  her. 

"Of  course.  I  miss  the  gift  of  sight," 
she  says.  "Why  shouldn't  I?  But  what 
shall  I  do?  Sit  and  mope,  and  Hve  in 
utter  darkness  within  as  well  as  without? 

"While,  of  course,  all  of  us  can  hope, 
in  affliction,  the  immediate  thing  to  do 
is  to  make  the-  best  of  conditions,  face 
facts  bravely,  and  get  all  we  can  from 
life.  After  all,  it  is  better  to  have  a  live 
braui  and  dead  eyes  than  to  have  live 
eyes  and  a  dead  brain." 

BLIND  CO-ED  SEEKS 
AM  AT  COLUMBIA 

To  Earn  Living  Teaching, 
•  She  Expects 

NEW  YORK,  Dec  12  (A.  P.)-A 
co-ed  at  Columbia  University,  totally 
blind  since  childhood,  is  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  She 
is  Miss  Mary  Bierman.  BS.  a  native 
of  Germany.  Miss  Bierman  speaks, 
reads  and  writes  English,  German, 
French  and  Spanish,  and  expects  to 
earn  a  living  teaching  voice  and  Eng- 
lish. She  reads  by  use  of  the  raised 
Braille  letters.  Her  notes  ar  etahen 
In  Braille,  and  transcribed  on  a  ts 
writer. 
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^ind  Girl  Winning  Career 


Undaunted  by  blindness  since  birth,  Thelma  Routh  de- 
termined to  have  an  education  and  a  career.  Now  she 
competes  scholastically  with  students  who  have  their  sight, 
and  in  her  junior  year  at  the  Los  Angeles  College  of  Osteo- 
pathic Physicians  and  Surgeons,  this  22'year-old  girl  who 
cannot  see  is  awarded  a  scholarship  by  the  Am«»riran  Fnn^. 
dation  for  the  Blind.  Like  Helen  Keller,  through  persistence 
at^Jjlogged  determiiTation,  ske  is  conquering  her  handicai 
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(Photo    by    Keystonp) 
MISS  MARY.piERMAN,  B.  S. 


SIGHTLESS  GIRL 
WELL  EDUCATED 

Seeks    Second    Degree   at 

Columbia — Also  Teaches 

Dancing 


NEW  YORK,  Dec.  16  — Not  content 
I  with  her  bachelor  of  science  degree,  Miss 
Mary  Bierman  is  at  Columbia  striving 
to  win  her  master  s  feiploma — and  she  is 
! totally  blind! 

Stricltcn  in  cliildhood,  she  fought 
down  discouragement  and  sorrow,  and 
today  is  one  of  the  most  cultured  young 
women  in  America,  all  because  she  had 
the  grit  to  go  ahead.  '  Proficient  in 
speaking  and  writing  English,  French, 
German  and  Spanish,  she  finds  plenty 
of  joy  in  living,  not  only  in  the  studious 
side,  but  in  lighter  mood.  For  instance, 
she  gives  programs  of  readirjg  and 
esthetic  dancing,  and  actually  teaches 
dancing. 

Again,  slie  frequently  responds  to  re- 
quests to  tell  stories  over  the  radio,  and 
nobody  ever  would  suspect  her  affliction, 
to  hear  her. 

"Of  course,  I  miss  the  gift  of  sight." 
she  says.  "Why  shouldn't  I?  But  what 
shall  I  do?  Sit  and  mope,  and  live  iri 
utter  darkness  within  as  well  as  without? 

"Wliile,  of  course,  all  of  us  can  hope, 
in  affliction,  the  immediate  thing  to  do 
is  to  make  the  best  of  conditions,  face 
facts  bravely,  and  get  all  we  can  from 
life.  After  all.  it  is  better  to  have  a  live 
brain  and  dead  eyes  than  to  have  live 
leyes  and  a  dead  brain." 
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Blind  Girl  Laughs  at  Handicap 


Miss  Mary  Ruth  Bferman,  left,  blind  grirl  of  Columbia,  is  unusually  well  educated  despite  her  handicap, 
using  the  Braille  stylus  slate  which  punches  out  letters  on  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  which  she  reads  afterwards  Dj 
feeling  the  punches.    She  is  shown  taking  notes  while  Miss  Edith  Brown,  a  social  director  of  the  college,  reaas. 
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Real   Life   Answers   Story  —  Girl, 

Going  Blind,  Shows  Truest  Way 

of  Facing  Verdict 


'^t; 


ONE  GIRL'S  TRAGEDY 


■■Si)ik-.i''?3^i*»i'-*. 


Ti  concerns  the  trag-cdv  of  l)l;n(lness — the  darkness  that  is 
^slowly,  but  inexorably  settling  down  into  the  life  of  a  beautiful 
and  intelligent  young  woman.      Tn   1926  Miss  Carol  I  lovius  wh-^ 
■•gradurted  with  high  honors  from  ihe  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Attractive,    talented,   popular,    she   looked   forward   with   highest 
hope  to  a  roseate   future.      A  gifted  yo'ui'r  writer,  she  was  al- 
ready acliicviiig  success  in  a  smell  way  with  her  poems  and  stories.. 
Then    came    the    dread    decision    from    specialists    that    she 
would  be  blind  in  a  year  and  that  no  power  of  science  could  save 
her.      The  brief  desprtch  from  Milwaukee  spoke  nqt  of  the  de- 
pression that  must  come  upon  her  as  she  received  her  sentence, 
of  the  wild  rebellion  that  must  have  leaped  impotently  up  in  her 
heart,  of  the  storm  of  distress,  followed  by  the  calm  resignation. 
All  of  this  was  passed  pver  in  the  brief  words  that  told  of 
her  hurried  trip  through  Europe  while  her  vision  is  still  vouch- 
safed to  her.     From  letters  received  by  friends  of  the  girl,  it  is 
learned  that  the  explanation  of  her  tour  is  her  determination  to 
see  as  many  of  the  worth-while  things  o''  the  earth  as  possible 
while  yet   she   can. 

Siie  tjius  hojjes  to  store  her  mind  with  mciuuries  of  the 
great,  the  beautiful,  the  inspiring  against  the  long,  long  corri- 
dors of  darkness  down  which  she  must  wander  through  all  the 
days  of  her  young  womanhood,  he.r  matronly  years  and  her  old 


age. 


SEEING  FOR  LIFETIME 


One  may  well  suppose  that  she  is  seeing  as  few  tourists 
ever  have  seen  or  ever  will  see,  for  she  is  literally  seeing  for  a 
lifetime.  She  must  look  carefully  who  may  not  look  again.  The 
great  paintings,  great  statues,  great  cathedrals,  great  personages 
must  be  stored  accurately  and  completely  in  memory  that  they 
may  keep  her  company  through  all  her  black  tomorrows. 

The  philosopher  yiight  well  point  a  valuable  moral  from  the 
plight  of  tiiis  girl.  In  a  sense,  we  all,  no  doubt,  face  the  same 
responsibility.  For  the  present  races  from  us  all,  never  to  re- 
turn. And  the  sensitiveness  of  us  all  to  our  surroundhigs  grows 
; dimmer  and  duller  from  day  to  day.  More  and  more  as  we 
Igrow  older,  we  withdraw  into  ourselves,  finding  our  inner  lives 
concerned  mostly  with  the  furniture  of  thoughts  that  we  have 
stored  up  beforehand  and  have  polished  and  retouched  with  the 
habitude  of  a  housewife  devoted  to  her  own. 

Today  we  may  see,  but  tomorrow  we  can  only  remember.' 
And  we,  no  doubt,  need  the  bravery  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  directing  our  attention  daily  to  the  things  that  count,  against 
the  time  when  recalling  what  we  have  made  contact  with  will 
be  the  sum  of  our  lives  and  the  rim  of  our  thinking. 

Miss  Hovius  has  that  bravery — and  that  wisdom. 
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Blindness  No  Handicap 
To  Five  Carolina  Menj 

AH  These  Boys  Graduates    of   State   School    for    Blind 
,.        Make  Honor  Grades  in  Their  Studies  and  Purjaue 
■v  the  Normal  Life  of  University  Students 


FIVE  UNIVERSITY  BLIND  STUDENTS 

WINNERS  HIGH  SCHOLASTIC  HONORS 


The  five  young  men  pictured  above  are  honor  students  at  the  Uni- 
iversity  of  North  Carolina  despite  the  fact  they  are  blind.  They  are 
;(front  row,  left  to  right),  J.  M.  Parham,  of  Charlotte;  C.  C.  Ctetes.  Jr., 
of  Burlington,  and  E.  C.  Leonard,  of  Lexington.  (Baclc  row,  left  to 
right),  L.  F.  London,  of  Pittsboro,  and  B.  H.  Holloman,  of  Ahuwkie. 


jlf      By  JOHN  W.  HARDEN. 

"Chapel  Hill,  Jan.  28.— When  t^e 
University  honor  roll  of  235  nam^is, 
comprising  the  students  who  made 
high  averages  in  all  their  studies  was 
announced  the  other  day,  it  was 
learned  that  four  of  these  honor 
students  were  blind  men. 

There  are  five  blind  students  en- 
rolled in  the  University.  The  other 
one  missed  the  honor  roll  by  just  a 
hair's  breadth.  It  appears  deeply 
significant  that,  despite  the  handi- 
cap of  not  being  able  to  read  and 
having  to  learn  by  ear,  these  boys 
were  able  to  maintain  such  a  high 
average  in  their  studies. 

By  name  these  students  are  Cole- 
man C.  Cates,  Jr.,  of  Burlington; 
Roby  C.  Leonard,  of  Lexington;  Hu- 
bert Holloman,  of  Ahoskie;  J.  M. 
Parham,  of  Charlotte;  and  Lawrence 
F.  London,  of  Pittsboro. 

The  first  three  are  sophomores  and 
the  others  freshmen. 

Cates  lost  his  sight  as  the  result 
of  a  knife  wound  at  the  age  of 
three;  Leonard  became  blind  from 
detached  retina;  no  cause  has  ever 
been  found  for  the  fact  that  Hollo 
man's  eyes  began  gradually  to  go 
out  when  he  was  six;  Parham 
strained  his  already  weak  eyes  with 
intensive  work  under  an  artificial 
light  and  at  18  put  one  out  entirely 
by  diving  into  a  swimming  pool; 
London  lost  his  sight  at  12  when  a 
dynamite  cap  went  off  near  his  face. 
Three  of  the  boys  are  graduates  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Raleigh,  another  went  the,re  for  a 
time,  and  the  fifth  learned  to  read 
and  write  embossed  letters  from  a 
private  tutor. 

Live  Normal  Student  Life. 
i-  Considering  their  handicap,  the 
perfectly  normal  student  life  the3e 
men  lead  is  amazing.  All  are  inter 
ested  in  athletics  and  enthusiastically 
attend  all  games.  The  constant 
stream  of  lectures  and  attractions 
that  come  to  Chapel  Hill  find  them 
in  the  audiences,  and  quite  fre- 
quently they  find  someone  who  will 
read  sub-titles  to  them  and  they  ^o 
to  the  picture  show. 

They  read  a  great  deal,  using 
books  printed  in  the  Braille  system 
of  embossed  letters.  Most  every- 
thing from  Aristotle  to  O.  Henry  can 
be  had  in  the  raised  type  editions. 
Very  few  of  the  tsxt  bocks  used  in 
the  University  can  be  had  in  this 
fonn,  however,  so  they  employ  read- 
ers to  read  their  daily  lessons  to 
them.  How  well  they  remember 
these  lessons  that  are  hurriedly  read 
to  them  one  time  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  made  an  honor 
roll  average  in  the  work  they  have 
done  in  the  University.  In  fact  the 
three  sophomores  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  completing  the  regular  •  four 
year's  course  in  three  years. 

All  their  written  work  is  done  on 
a  typewriter.  They  use  the  touch 
system  of  writing. 

Can  Find  Way  About. 

The  problem  of  moving  about  the 

campus     from    class    to     class    and 

building  to  building  never  seems  to 

bother    these     sichtloss     individuals 
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Once  they  have  been  conducted  to  a  I 
place  they  can  easily,  go  back  there 
by.  themselves.  It  is  a  source  of 
much  wonder  to  the  student  body 
and  faculty  members  that  these  men 
can  move  about  with  such  freedom 
and  accuracy.  Three  of  these  boys 
who  room  together  can  be  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  moving  across 
the  campus  at  a  rapid  walking  gait, 
linked  arm  in  arm  with  each  other. 
Will   Teach   and    Write. 

The    boys    are    interested    in    his- 
tory, English,  philosophy,  psychology 
and  journalism   and     these   are   the 
subjects   that   they   have   chosen    as 
their   majors.     Gates    and    Holloman 
expect    to    teach,    though    Gates    ad 
mits   that   he   has   a   leaning   toward 
the  profession  of  law.  Leonard,  Par-  j 
ham  and  London  all  want  to  write.  ^ 
Leonard  and  London  being"'  interest- 
ed in  tho  field  of  fiction,  (and  Par- 
ham   in     doing    newspaper     feature 
work.  I 

"The  professors  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  prince-like  fellows,"  one 
of  the  boys  said.  They  ai)e  consid- 
erate, interested,  and  have  a  fine  at- 
titude toward  their  students!.  We  u. : 
told  that  in  many  other  colleges  blind 
students  are  petted  and  tjfeated  as 
abnormal  cases.  Here  th6  faculty 
memders  accept  us  as  one|  of  their 
students,  they  put  us  on  an  equal 
footing  with  all  the  otheris,  and  we 
have  to  do  the  same  vroii^  in  the 
same  way.  We  appreciate  this  atti- 
tude." 

"The  University  is  enalftfin^  us  to 
see  by  giving  us  intellec^iial  eyes," 
added  another.  "We  are  acquiring 
mental  eyes  that  are  takingjthe  place 
of  those  we  have  lost." 

Earn  Part  of  Wa^f^. 

Two  of  the  five  boys  are  contribiit- 
ing  to  their  own  supporti..  Parham 
has  a  contract  with  the  llkusLc  De- 
partment of  the  Universitly  to  tune 
all  its  instruments,  and  iili  addition 
enjoys  a  considerable  busir;>ess  of  the 
same  nature  in  Chapel  Hil.l  and  sur- 
'tunding  territory.  Leon^fd,  who  is 
a  brilliant  English  student,  spends 
several  hours  each  week  assisting 
freshmen  with  their  English  courses. 
While  thi?  coaching  does  not  give 
him  a  great  deal  of  finantiial  assist- 
ance, Leonard  jays  it  is  tthe  source 
of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure^ 
Blindness  No  HonlKr. 

'•Don't  say  in  your  stony  that  we 
think  it  an  honor  to  pe  blind," 
Leonard  cautioned  the  ii^erviewer. 
''That's  the  optimistic  bhink  that 
many  blind  people  shoot^  We  are 
optimistic,  we  aie  happy,  Jbut  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  houv  to  be  ^^Jind.  We 
would  all  like  to  have  eyes,  but  rince 
we  don't  have  them  we  jus'f  summon 
all  the  pluck  that  we  can  and  man- 
are  to  keep  up  with  thingis." 

And  BO.it  is  that  thesei  five  boys 
are  living  a  natural  studeSft  life,  do- 
ing the  same  things  that  ^pther  stu- 
dents are  doing,  taking  the  same 
courses,  the  same  exams,  apiC  enjoy- 
ing the  same  things.  Thi^r  friends 
on  the  campus  are  manyj.  It  has 
.;een  said  that  they  know  more  in- 
dividuals than  anybody  in  "lihapel 
Hill.     These    people   are    known    to 


them   by  their  different  jjoices  and 
walking  gaits. 

By  hearing  you  speak  it  Is  an  easy 
thing  for  them  to  tell  twhat  bize 
body  the  sound  comes  from.  A 
doze^.  words  is  to  them  (he  key  to 
your  weight,  eij,".t,  and  disposition, 
and  a  five-minute  convers^ition  gives 
away  your  age. 

"Walk  on  the  Graaftli.'' 

By  hearing  a  woman  ^^talk  along 
the  sidewalk  these  feIlow|s  can  tell 
you  whether  her  figi  re  is  igood,  bad, 
or  inu'-ferent,  whether  shea  white  or. 
black,  and  in  75  per  cenft  of  cases 
whether  she's  a  blond  or  it,  brunette. 
Praises  Blind  Schdol. 

The  boys  attribute  a  o^e'rVt  parL  of 
their  a'jility  to  get  alon?!;',  here  in 
competition  with  the  2750  boys  who 
have  their  sight  to  the  traJhing  they 
received  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  They  feel  that  thiijs  institu- 
tion under  the  direction  ojr  Supt.  G. 
E.  Lineberry  is  doing  a  VPaarvelous 
work  for  the  sightless  of  Niirth  Caro- 
lina. Every  member  of  thie  class  in 
which  they  graduated  is  dt  present 
attending   college    somewhisre. 

The  interesting  cases  of  l^hese  five 
men  recatls  those  of  Samt  Cathey, 
Buford  Worsham,  and  C.  B.  Alex- 
ander, three  blind  boys  iuho  were 
graduated  from  the  University  three 
years  ago  with  outstandin||;  honors 
both  in  and  outside  of  the  (ilassroom. 
Cathey  is  now  solicitor  for  the  city 
of  Asheville;  Worsham  is  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Asheville;  and 
Alexander  is  head  of  the  Ddpartment 
of  History  in  Catawba  Colli^ge. 
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Blind  Gifljrfoubadouf 
^  C{%       Sings  "Way  to  Success 

Eleanor  Judd  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Here  on  Tour, 
Is  College  Graduate  and  Supports  Self 


As  gay  as  any  medieval  troubadour, 
Miss  Eleanor  Judd  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  singing  her  way  tlirough  a 
life  that  is  spent  in  darkness  though 
bright  with  a  joy  that  radiates  from 
success  with  her  fine  lyric  voice. 

She  made  her  first  professional 
appearance  last  September  and  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  smiling 
and  happy  and  brimming  with 
gratitude  to  "The  Blind  Ora- 
tor of  Minnesota,"  Senator  Thomas 
D.  Schall,  for  opportunities  that  he 
has  made  for  her  since  the  death  of 
her  father,  a  Washington  attorney, 
two  years  ago. 

Blind  since  infancy,  Eleanor  Judd 
has  been  motherless  also  since  her 
eighth  year.  Now  she  is  an 
orphan.  But  she  has  courage, 
brains  and  a  voice. 

She  can  play  the  piano,  by  ear, 
and  use  a  typewriter  passably  well, 
writing  almost  daily,  she  says,  to 
Mrs.  Schall,  wife  of  the  blind  Sena- 
tor. 

That  love  is  blind  or  will  be  so  in 
her  case.  Miss  Judd  laughingly  ad- 
mits. Bravely  she  calls  that  an  ad- 1 
vantage  over  other  girls  and  jokes 
about  it.  I 

"When  I  fall  in  love  nobody  will 
be  able  to  exclaim:  'Poor  Eleanor!' 
How  could  she  pick  anything  like 
that?' "  she  chattered  gaily  yes- 
terday. 

The  joy  of  independence  and 
maintaining  herself  while  touring 
from  city  to  city,  with  new  friends 
and  helping  hands  everywhere,  is 
still  fresh  in  her  life.  So  is  the 
delight  of  pleasing  audiences. 

But  not  for  nothing  was  this  sight- 
less songbird  graduated  from 
George  Washington  University  with 
a  B.  A.  degree,  to  which  she  later 
added  the  "Master  of  Arts."  She  is 
wise  for  her  youth.  And  in  her 
wisdom  she  yesterday  cast  this 
anchor  to  windward  in  the  sea  of 
matrimony: 

"Whenever  I  marry.  It  will  be 
someone  with  a  job — a  steady  in- 
come." 

For  the  present  she  will  be  satis- 
fied to  please  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing her  week  of  singing  here  at 
Pantages  Theater. 

She  is  a  brave  and  gay  tiouba- 
dour.  And  in  the  darkness  there 
has  come  to  her  a  sense  or  capacity 
that  the  rest  of  us  do  not  possess. 
She  tried  to  explain  it  thus: 

"I  can  discern  the  personality  of 
people  partly  by  their  voices  and 
party  by — by — something  else,  oi^ 
which  I  just  can't  pin  a  name." 


Eleanor  Judd 
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Her  World  Dark 
ix  As  Gaily  She  Sings 


Eleanor  Judd,  Blind 

forYears,  Is  Here, 

Laughing 


LIFE  has  exacted  its  toll  of  sor- 
row from  Eleanor  Judd.  But 
It  can  never  quench  her  blithe 
spirit. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  darkness 
closed  In  around  her.  Yet  today, 
her  message  to  the  world  is  one  of 
songr.  In  a  lilting  voice,  she  sings 
the  merriest  tunes,  while  her  own 
small  hands  danco  over  the  piano 
keys  In  gay  accompaniment. 

Though  hen  eyes  cannot  see,  her 
whole  vivid  i  --sonality  goes  out  to 
those  who  meet  her.  It  was  only 
yesterday  she  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  appear  In  vaudeville.  And 
already  she  has  found  firm  friends. 

"Everyone  is  so  kind,"  she  smiled, 
chatting  vivaciously.     "They  write 


Sightless! 


ELEANOR  JUDD,  blind  but  says  it's  no  reason  for  being 
gloomy.  She's  going  through  life  with  a  smile. 


letters  to  their  friends  In  other 
cities — passing  me  along,  like  the 
well  known  Tauck'l" 

A  charming  small  "buck"  Is  this 
laughing  girl,  with  her  peach  bloom 
complexion,  trim  figure,  and  dark, 
shingled  bob.  There  are  thrills  in 
life  for  her — and  she's  going  to  miss 
none  of  them. 

When  she  was  only  a  year  old, 
the  carelessness  of'  an  attendant 
lost  to  her  the  heritage  of  sight. 
Her  father,  a  cultured,  able  attor- 
ney,   resolved     that    his     daughter 


should    have    all    that    life    might 
vouchsafe  to  her. 

Under  his  patient  tute>lage,  she 
completed  her  school  work — was  I 
graduated  from  George  Washington! 
University — and  took  a  master's' 
degree  in  Shakespeare  I 

"My  father  read  aloud  to  me." 
she  explained.  "Shakespeare  is 
available  in  Braille — but  I  love  to 
hear  people  read  aloud. 

"Voices  are  significant.  I  believe 
they  reveal  character  more  readily 
than  appearances  do."  Keen  ears, 
aTert  lor  the  slightest  sound — this 


remarkable  youh^  fc^l'SW'can  tell 
to  a  nicety  what  things  are  hap- 
pening around  her. 

Eight  years  ago  her  mother  died. 
Two  years  ago  she  lost  the  father 
who  had  been  her  eyes. 

Alone  in  the  world,  without 
money,  she  came  to  the  blind  sen- 
ator, Thomas  D.  Schall.  To  help 
her  make  her  way  alone  in  a  world 
that  she  could  not  see,  he  arranged 
for  her  tryout  with  a  theatrical 
agency  in  Minneapolis. 

It  was  a  success!  Seated  at  the 
piano,  this  eager,  vivid  girl  sang 
and  played  to  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences. Since  September  she  has 
been  touring — and  her  success  has 
been   repeated. 
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Rose   Resnick  to  Sail   June   16 
usic  Scholarship  In   France. 

The  first  blind  recipient  of  a  schol- 
arship for  study  in  France  will  sail 
from  New  York  on  the  Rochambeau 
on  June  16,  when  Miss  Rose  Resnick, 
just  graduated  from  Hunter  College, 
will  set  out  for  the  American  branch 
of  the  Fontainebleau  School  of  Music. 

Miss  Resnick  has  earned  her  way 
by  tutoring  and  playing,  and  studied 
music  and  dancing  during  the  years 
that  she  has  been  carrying  on  her 
regular  scholastic  work  at  Hunter 
College.  She  now  has  been  awarded 
the  State  scholarship  for  blind  stu- 
dents, and  the  music  scholarship 
given  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

The  outside  work  by  which  Miss 
Resnick,  who  is  21  years  old,  has 
supported  herself  while  going  through 
college  has  included  teaching  and 
playing  at  the  various  dancing  classes 
at  the  Lighthouse,  giving  music  les- 
sons and  tutoring  in  French.  At 
Fontainebleau  she  will  study  theory 
and  harmony  and  take  various 
courses  in  concert  work. 
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Lions'  Ward  Winner 

)f  JBliad_Scholarship 


Ina*  Lou  Wallace,  honorary 
member  of  the  Lions  club,  won  the 
Bcholarship  to  the  University  of 
Texas  awarded  to  the  graduate  of 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  mak- 
ing the  highest  scholastic  record. 
Miss  Wallace  made  a  grade  of  over 
93,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Berwick,  president  of 
the  Lions  Club. 

In  addition  Miss  Wallace  won  a 
$25  cash  prize  and  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  hat  box  by  the 
Lions  club.  Miss  Wallace  is  the 
[beneficiary  of  an  endowment  of 
[$1100  raised  by  the  Lions  club  this 
year  to  finance  her  education  at  the 
university.  ,, 
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BLIND  STUDENT  GETS        W 
B.A.  DEGREE  DESPITE 

HIS  LACK  OF  SIGHT 


Among  the  hundreds  of  BfcGill 
graduates  who  today  marched  in  tliu 
convocation  procession  to  the  Capitol 

^^^^^^^^ theatre  to  receive 

degrees  was  one 
who,  working  un- 
der serious  handi- 
caps, achieved 
high  distinction  in 
tlie  final  examin- 
ations of  McGill 
University,  and  to- 
day had  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  conferred 
upon  him. 

He  is  Daniel 
James  Munn,  24 
years  of  age,  blind 
from  birth.  Mr. 
Munn  made  high 
honors  in  history, 
coming  second  on  the  list.  Through- 
out his  undergraduate  career  at  Mc- 
Gill he  proved  to  be  a  serious  and 
ernest  student.  His  blindness  did  not 
deter  him  from  evincing  a  keen  and 
active  interest  in  all  undergraduate 
activity  and  he  was  proficient  and  up- 
to-date  at  all  times  In  his  work. 


D.  J.  Munn. 


He  took  his  notes  in  Braille,  and  did 
much  of  his  work  at  the  typewriter. 
The  majority  of  his  examinations  were 
given  to  him  orally,  although  he  wrote 
some  of  them  on  the  typewriter.  He 
carried  on  this  work  with  efficiency 
and  speed,  and  among  his  achieve- 
ments in  his  final  year  was  a  lengthy 
thesis  of  a  very  high  standard  which 
he  typed  himself. 

He  was  popular  among  the  students 
and  was  active  in  the  historical  and 
labor  clubs  at  McGill,  rising  to  the 
vice-presidency   of   the   former. 

His  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the 
Capitol  theatre  to  receive  the  degree 
was  the  signal  for  an  enthusiastic 
ovation  today.  He  stepped  firmly  to 
his  place  and  the  degree  was  con- 
ferred on  him  with  traditional  cere- 
mony. 

Mr.  Munn  intends  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  history  since  he  has  shown 
considerable  aptitude  in  this  subject 
and  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  keen 
student  of  it. 

A  blind  sister  of  Mr.  Munn's  has  just 
passed  her  L.R.A.M.  at  London,  Kng- 
land. 
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JD  STUDENT'S   FEAT 

A.  Saunclor.s  of  Moose  .law,  a 
m  totally  blitid  for  the  past,  .^even 
yej^,  J^.es  the  Regin?  i^vPaclcV,  has  ju.st 
ptJualcrl  with  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from 
ilhousie  University,  Halifax*'  He  wa.s  one  of 
four  to  gt-acluate  with  "great  distinction"  at 
the  exercises  the  other  day.  Not  yet  content 
with  what  he  has  accomplished,  he  intends  to 
apply  himself  to  a  post-graduate  course  in 
economics  in  the  fall.  Stanley  Saunders* 
career  should  be  an  inspiration  to  every  blind 
child  in  this  country.  It  indicates  what  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
the  most  important  and  most  precious  and 
prized  of  human  faculties. 

The  Regina  newspaper  voices   the  pride  of 
its  province  in  Mr.  Saunders'  success. 
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otally    Blind, 
Girl  Graduates 
With  Honors 

ssetto,  Utah  Uni- 
rsi%l^  Senior,  Plans 
Career      as 
Writer 


By  ART  DECK. 

■nMta*     since     childhood, 
Zella    Pessetto      has      succeeded    in 
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achieving  one  goal  in  life, 
was  among  the  528  students  who  re- 
ceived degrees  of  graduation  at  the 
University  of  Utah  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. 

Zella  \vasbQyijnthe  mining  dis- 
tj'ict  ^T'Wfffri^m^r'^tah,  twenty- 
thiree-yfeiUisi^»go  o£  humble  parents. 
S,he  always  had  a  desire  for  learn- 
'ing,  but  iDccause  of  the  meager  fi- 
nances of  the  family  It  seemed  im- 
possible and  her  future  looked  dark 
— dark  as  the  world  had  looked  to 
her  for  many  years. 

Then,  one  day  the  fairy  godmoth- 
er arrived,  and  Zella  was  sent  to 
school.  Her  original  benefactor  is 
rot  known,  but  she  was  sent  to 
school  and  made  such  remarkable 
progress  that,  after  finishing  high 
school,  she  was  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  Several  Salt  Lake 
people  became  interested  In  her  and 
enough  money  was  raised  to  put 
her  through  school. 

Since  she  entered  the  university, 
four  year.s  ago,  she  has  been  under 
the  cure  of  Dean  Lucy  M.  Van  Cott, 
with  whom  she  has  lived  and  been 
trained  to  help  heitself.  Zella  com- 
pleted her  four-yeur  college  course 
with  high  honors,  which  were  cited 
by  President  Thomas  In  his  com- 
mencement address. 

She  has  accomplished  all  of  her 
work  by  listening  to  readers  and  by 
using  a  typewriter,  specially 
equipped  with  a  Braile  system. 

In  addition  to  her  high  scholar- 
ship, she  is  an  able  writer,  three  of 
her  works  having  been  accepted  by 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Dean  Van 
Cott  plans  to  keep  her  as  her  ward 
for  some  time  and  to  aid  her  In  se- 
curing a  market  for  her  works. 

Zella  says  that  some  day  she  will 
write  a  book,  and  she  hopes  the 
proceds  will  be  enough  to  build  a 
dormitory  for  girls  at  the  univer- 
sity. 
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Blind,  He  Leads  Class 

Handicapped  Student  Gets  All  His    Lessons    Thru    Others, 
Who  Read  Textbooks  To  Him. 


Tho  Herbert  Gelsler,  23,  is  blind,  he  recently  won  for  the 
second  time  the  annual  prize  of  the  Wig  and  Robe  fraternity 
for  maintaining  the  highest  average  in  studies  in  his  class. 
All  his  studies  are  carried  on  thru  other  students  who  read 
to  him.  He  is  shown  here,  left,  while  Jacob  Geffs,  a  fellow^ 
student,   reads.  jT 

f/etv    Orl^a-ns^  La..    Statzs 
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'egree 

Miss    McConnell    Among 
fest  .Students,    Will 
rve  Sightless 

lienfTulans  university  graduat- 
ed |t3  lOT^est  class  In  history  Wocl- 
nesday  it  also  established  another 
record,  that  of  the  award  of  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  the  teachers  course 
to  the  first  blind  woman  ever  to  re- 
ceive one  in  Louisiana.  She  is  Miss 
Ana  Bain  McConnell,  of  3620  Coli- 
seum sti-eet.  Her's  Is  a  story  of 
faith  and  hope  and  a  courage  that 
j  kindled  a  light  which  has  shone 
through  years  of  darkness.  For  Miss 
! McConnell, has  been  blind  since  she 
was  five. 

There  Is  Inspiration  In  her  story- 
Inspiration  for  those  who,  like  her- 
self— are  denied  the  use  of  that  vital 


\ 
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om  Tulanie 


sense  of  sight.  What  she  has  done, 
she  says,  others  of  the  Eighties  can 
do.  It  is  her  hope  to  show  them  how, 
by  means  of  the  extensive  training 
she  has  received  during  her  four 
years  of  advanced  work  at  Tulan«. 

Reading  textbooks  In  Braille— an 
Invention  of  raised  letters  read  by 
running  the  fingers  lightly  over  the 
pages — and  having  texts  not  obtain- 
able in  Braille  read  to  her,  Miss 
JMcConnell  has  absorbed  a  startling 
amount  of  knowledge.  She  has  mas- 
tered every  subject  scheduled  for 
teachers  in  the  extension  courses 
with  the  exception  of  the  labora- 
tory sciences,  in  lieu  of  which  she 
has  done  other  and  sometimes  more 
dilfficult  work  for  equivalent  credit. 
Master's  Degree  Her  Goal 

Wednesday    she   received    her   de- 
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Kree,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 
But  she  does  not  intend  to  stop 
with  this.  As  soon  as  she  feels  suffi- 
ciently rested  from  her  four-year 
course  toward  this  degree,  she  plans 
to  begin  work  toward  obtaining  a 
[master's  degree. 

I  Miss  McConnell  wishes  It  under- 
stood, she  declares,  that  she  could 
never  have  mastered  the  work  she 
set  herself  to  do  had  It  not  been 
for  the  wonderful  help  of  two 
friends,  teachers  In  the  city  school 
system,  who  axicompanied  her  about 
and  read  to  her  upon  occasion.  They 
are  Miss  Elfreda  Deick  and  Miss  Lil- 
lian Reynolds.  She  Is  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  assistance  rendered 
her  by  the  members  of  the  teach- 
ers' courses  faoulty,  who,  she  says, 
made   her   path  much  easier. 

But  Dr.  J.  Adair  Lyon,  head  of 
these  courses,  and  Melvln  J.  White, 
head  of  the  history  division,  dis- 
claim any  such  aid.  Miss  McConnell 
they  state,  has  maintained  through 
her  college  career  one  of  the  high- 
est grades  In  the  department,  and 
I'that  without  any  lessening  of  the 
study  required  reguJations  made  by 
[the  faculty. 

Is   Prize   Student 

"A  wonderful  woman,"  remarked 
Dr.  White.  "Her  efforts  put  to  shame 
the  work  done  by  some  of  our  uncler- 
arraduates."  and  Dr.  Lyon  paid  trit- 
ute  to  her  conscientiousness  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  she  did 
her  work,  citing  her  ability  to  uso 
a  portable  typewriter  for  all  her  ex- 
aminations and  other  written  work. 
iMiss  McConnell  had  even  obtained 
a  special  text  in  astronomy  in 
Braille,  sending  to  the  Congression- 
al Library  in  Washington  to  get  it, 
Dr.    Lyon    said. 

Many  of  her  books  have  come 
'from  this  source.  Miss  McConnell 
says,  all  of  them  authoritative 
texts  rendered  into  the  only  type 
the  blind  can  read. 

"College  is  not  closed  to  the  blind," 
Miss  McConnell  said.  "If  only  the 
blind  children  could  obtain  the  right 
start  to  overcome  the  lack  of  this 
sense  of  sight,  much  good  could  be 
accomplished."  Two  bills  are  befoxe 
the  itate  legislature  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  the  blind,  she  said, 
comi.ulsory  education  for  blind 
children  being  one,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  state  board  to  consider 
[problems  relative  to  bettering  the 
'condition  of  blind  people  being  the 
[Other. 

An  accomplished  musician,  hold- 
ing a  degree  In  this  subject  from  the 
music  school  of  Newcomb  College, 
Mis'!  McConnell  has  sung  and  played 
for  the  New  Orleans  public  over 
i-adlo  station  WSME — for  a  public 
that  probably  never  knew  that  11 
was  hearing  conce|^  by  a  blind  wo- 
man. She  has  attAded  all  the  ma- 
jor concerts  given,  In  the  cil-y  in  re- 
cent years,  besauielshe  loves  music, 
maklns  up  in  u&&  iVciTiS  $pr  hex  la- 
!  ability  to  see  and  appreciate  vlsu»J 
beauty. 

She  Teaches  Blind 
, '  Graduating  In  1909  from  the 
Louisiana  State  Institute  for  the 
wiind  M-|q.<i  |T<M^^nnaH.  taught  there 
"e  rollowiiig  TWcrTiBars.  She 
came  to  New  Orleans  shortly  there- 
after and  has  been  connected  with 
;efie  city  schools  for  more  than  ten 
years. 

She  has  at  presertt  a  class  of  blind 
Ichlldren  at  th»<rohn  Dibert  school. 
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Although  MISS  ANNA  BAIN  Mc- 
CONNELL  Is  blind,  she  finished  a 
course  at  Tulane  with  honors  and 
received  the  degixe  of  bachelor  of 
Arts-  Wednesday/^  She  will  now 
study  for  a  meter's  degree,  then 
will  devote  Iherf talents  to  serving 
the    sightless^     / 

^hey  acfr-  b<?ing  taught  to  rsad  and 
w'fltSj'  and  to  identify  things  through 
the  sense  of  touch.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  for  most  of  them, 
they  were  taken  in  a  body  to  the 
Audubon  Park  Zoo  recently.  Here 
they  were  led  into  the  cages  of  the 
tamer  anlmalg  and  a  short  lecturo 
on  each  was  given  w;hlle  the  chil- 
dren felt  of  their  shaggy  or  smooth 
skins.  This,  Miss  McConnell  said, 
is  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  work  be- 
ing cione  to  teach  sightless  children 
to  know  and  understand  more  of 
life  and  nature. 

Miss  McConnell  will  continue 
teaching  for  phe  feels  that  this  she 
can  do  most  for  her  unseeing  com- 
panions. She  has  no  hobbies,  she 
says.  Three  things  are  paramount 
in  her  life,  her  church,  her  home 
and  her  work.  These,  with  the  occa- 


sional reading  of  a  good  book — 
sometimes  In  Braille,  sometimes 
through  the  seeing  eyes  of  her  moth- 
er— take  up  all  of  her  time. 

There  is  an  old  adage,  tending  to 
prove  futility  of  effort  through  com- 
parison with  the  example  of  "the 
fjlind  leading  the  blind."  Miss  Mc- 
Connell has  proved  the  fallacy  o 
that  adage,  for  she  is  leading  th 
blind  and  l?adlng  them  upward  tq 
1^  best  Uiere  is  In  Ufa.  J 
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iUND  MAN  WINS 

'  COLLEGE  DEGREE 


By  NEA  Service 

SYRACUSE,  N.  T.,  July  20.— "Blind- 
ness? Yes,   It's  an   inconvenience." 

Earl  A.  McCarty  says  this  casually 
when  asked  if  he  does  not  find  himself 
handicapped  by  his  Inaibllity  to  see — 
then  goe.s  on  with  whatever  work  he  hap- 
pens to  have  in  hand,  as  calmly  and  con* 
fldently  as  any  man  with  all  Ave  senses* 
at  his  command.  Bereft  of  sight  through 
Illness  when  he  was  4  years  old,  McCarty 
has  just  been  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  at  Syracuse  University, 
with  a  bachelor's  degree.  With  ■  not  a 
concession  and  with  no  aid  that  his  fel- 
low students  did  not  receive,  ho  com- 
pleted his  four  years'  course  among  the 
rest  and  with  markings  higher  tftan  ZSi-£ 
average. 

Mccarty's  home  is  In  Utica.  Between 
his  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at 
college  he  had  two  years'  experience  as 
sales  manager  for  a  concern  in  Detroit. 
He  married  in  1917  but  lost  his  wife,  who, 
as  he  says,  was  heart,  eyes  and  inspira- 
tion to  him. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Upsllon. 

Leaving  college,  he  says,  he  expects  to 
enter  upon  a  "life  of  service." 
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helped  him  in  Mis  study  of  law  by 
reading  aloud  the  lectures,  notes  or 
cases  with  which  he  was  dealing  in  hi? 
studies.  During  the  past  two  years 
he  typed  out  the  important  lectur^.-s 
and  notes  on  a  Braille  typewriter.  Mr 
Saunders  depended  upon  his  memory 
during  his  first  two  years  at  North- 
eastern, but  found  that  his  expert 
reading  of  the  Braille  system  enabled 
him  to  reason  more  logically  and  con- 
sistently in  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

Saunders  is  now  srtudylng  for  the  bar 
examination.  He  was  permitted  to  type 
all  his  examination  papers  at  North- 
eastern, so  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
due  o  his  inability  to  write  longhand 
.legibly.  A  stenographer  will  transcribe 
his  answers  to  the  bar  examination  of 
'June   30. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Saunders,  the  latter  is 
Dr  Sallie  M.  Saunders,  live  at  Wood- 
side  pk,  Winthrop.  "They  have  two 
children,  Marion  and  Ruth,  who  at- 
tend the  Wintiirop  public  schools.  The 
Saunders  family  has  lived  in  Winthrop 
about  six  years. 

Mr  S^.unders  was  graduated  from 
Medway  High  School  with  the  class 
of  1908.  He  later  attended  Brown  Uni- 
versity, leaving  there  to  take  up  teach- 
ing; at  Newport,  N  H.  He  taught  a 
year  at  Guayama,  Porto  Rico,  in  a 
High  School,  and  later  at  Union,  Me. 
He  then  became  connected  with  the 
Willett  Sears  Company. 

He  decided  to  enter  Northeastern 
Law  School  in  the  Fall  of  1924  and  en- 
countered considerably  difficulty  in  the 
beginning.  Ability  to  use  the  Braille 
system  in  typewriting  proved  a  great 
htlp  in  the  last  two  years  of  study. 
Withal  his  accomplishment,  he  is  very 
retiring. 
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PARTIALLY  BLIND,  HE 
WINS  LEGAL  DEGREE 


Although  unable  to  read  the  law 
books  which  he  studlid  in  the  course, 
Stacy  C.  Saunders  of  Winthrop  was 
graduated  from  the  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  with  a  degree 
of  LLB  at  the  university  Commence- 
ment exercises  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  last  Wednesday.  Because  of  an 
accident  in  1921,  Mr  S.aunders  became 
partially  blind,  so  that  while  he  Is 
able  to  see  his  way  about  town,  he 
cannot  read. 

Mr  Saunders  gives  most  credit  to  his 
volunteer  readers.    Many  persons  have 
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Keane  Was   Graduated  From 

Columbia  With  Honors;  Blow 

on  Head  Ruined  Eyesight. 


Mr.  Kcane,  who  is  24,  lost  his 
sight  at  15.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
studied  in  the  public  elementary 
schools.  When  his  last  game  ended 
in  the  loss  of  his-  sight,  Mr.  Keane 
enrolled  at  the  Catholic  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  later  at  the  New  York 
In.stitute  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
studied  academic  subjects,  carpen- 
tering, caning,  basketing,  music  and 
typewriting. 

During  the  summers,  Mr.  Keane 
studied  acting  and  public  speaking 
at  the  Gloucester  School  of  the  Lit- 
tle Theatre,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  aJnd 
for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
developing  his  rich,  baritone  voice, 
which  was  used  to  advantage  by  the 
Columbia  Glee  Club.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Lifebuoy  Quartet  of 
Blind  Men. 

In  addition  to  attending  St.  John's 
at  night,  Mr.  Keane  is  connected 
with  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  520  Gates  ave.,  teaching  blind 
men  in  braille,  and  moon  type,  type- 
writing, caning  and  handcraft.  As 
field  representative  of  the  Home,  Mr. 
Keane  visits  500  blind  men  throug- 
out  the  borough  acting  as  laison  offi- 
cer between  the  Home  and  the  blind. 

Most  of  his  time  is  devoted,  how- 
ever, to  assisting  newly-blind  men  to 
readjust  themselves  to  their  new 
condition,  with  a  viejy  to  tlieir  future 
industrial  and  physical  independence. 
He  is  now  planning  to  write  a  book 
regarding  the  work  of  the  blind. 

p-or  diversion,  Mr.  Keane  is  inter- 
ested in  the  theatre,  literature,  mu- 
sic, fishing,  swimming  and  studying 
human  nature  through  the  voice.  He 
is  an  inveterate  walker  and  as  a 
student  at  Columbia  won  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  wrestler.  Mr.  Keane 
is  married  to  a  New  England  girl, 
graduated  from  Brown  University. 
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The  same  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
baseball  bat  that  cost  George  Keane, 
of  543  Ninth  st.,  his  sight  nine  years 
ago  instilled  in  him  the  desire  to 
study  so  that  today  Mr.  Keane  holds 
an  A.  B.  degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  is  a  law  student  at  St. 
John's  College  School  of  Law,  50 
Court  st. 

Mr.  Keane  is  one  of  the  few  blind 
law  students  in  the  borough  and, 
despite  this  handicap,  his  scholastic 
accomplishments  do  not  stop  with 
his  mere  enrollment  as  a  student. 
Upon  graduation  from  Columbia  in 
June,  1927,  Mr.  Keane  won  his  de- 
gree with  honors  in  philosophy,  and 
is  now  doing  the  three-year  law 
course  at  St.  John's  in  two  years. 

"It's  a  strange  thing,"  Mr.  Keane 
.<said  yesterday.  "Before  I  lost  my 
sight  I  never  liked  studying  much. 
I  liked  to  be  out  with  the  kids  play- 
ing ball.  But  I  don't  mind  study- 
ing now  and^I  find  that  my  blindness 
handicaps  me  very  little." 


^ 
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Blind  Student  at  University  is 
One  of  Thirty  Active  Members  of 
Mu  Sigma  Rlio,  Scfiolastic  Frat 


U  is  one  of  life's  paradoxes  tliatl 
of  the  30  most  intelligent  stu- 
dents at  Louisiana  State  university 
.ludging  by  scholastic  records,  i 
one  should  be  totally  blind.  Died- 
rich  Ramke.  a  junior  In  the  school 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  the  stu-.l 
dent  who  has  won  this  distinc- 
tion. Ilamkc  was  recently  initiated 
into  Mu  Sigma  Rho,  honorary 
scholastic  fraternity,  the  active! 
membership  of  which  numbers  30. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  Mu  Sigma  Rho,  a  stu- 
dent must  maintain  an  average 
of  not  less  than  B  plus  for  seven 
consecutive  terms.  In  other  words, 
he  must  obtain  2V2  as  many  qual- 
ity credits  as  are  necessary  for 
graduation. 

Diedrich  Ramke  has-been  totally 
blind  since  the  age  of  10.  When  he 
was  3  years  old.  Ramke  lost 
the  sight  of  his  right  eye,  and 
7  years  later  his  left  eye  also  be- 
came sightless.  At  thi.s  time  Ramke 
was  living  in  Bancker,  La.,  where 
he  attended  the  grammar  school. 
Forced  to  leave  school  and  the  \ 
companign.ship  of  normal  children 
by  the  failure  of  his  sight,  Ramke 
came  to  Baton  Rouge  and  enrolled 
in  the  Louisiana  State  School  for 
the  BliMd. 

From   the  very  first  Barake  gave 
•evidence    of    being    an    exceptional 
jitudent.    lie    soon    learned    to    use 
the    typewriter,    to    read    with    his ' 
finger-tips    by    the   Braille   method, 
»nd    to    find    his    way    about    tlie 
tity    by     memorizing     the     streets. 
li    the    library    of    the    school    for, 
fie    blind     are     hundreds     oi .  taJL 
I'olumcs   printed   in    elevated   cl1ar-| 
acters.    Ramke    read    all    of    these! 
books    yi    spite    of    the    fact    that 
the   Braille   system    of    touch    read- 
ing    which     blind     people     use     is 
about  tliree  times  as  slow  as  nor- 
mal    sight    leading. 

When  he  was  1!0  years  of  age, 
Bamke  matriculated  at  L.  S.  U., 
continuing  to  live  at  the  school 
for    the   blind,    however. 

"At  first  it  was  rather  hard  to 
find  my  way  around  the  campus," 
he  says.  "But  after  a  week  or 
so  I  formed  an  idea  of  the  way 
the  buildings  and  walks  are  ar- 
ranged and  of  the  class  rooms. 
Since  tlicn  I  have  had  no  trouble. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  term, 
however,  I  ha<e  to  learn  all  over 
again  as  far  as  the  class  rooms 
arc  concerned.  Sometimes  I  get 
confused  and  miss  the  right  door, 
but  this  does  not  happen  often." 
^  Ramke  and  his  friend  H.  E. 
*Jein,  who  is  also  a  hlind  student 
at    the     university,     prepare     their 


lessons  together.  Assignments  are 
road  aloud  to  them  once.  During 
this  time  the  blind  boys  take 
notes  on  special  machines  which 
produce  elevated  characters  for 
touch  reading.  Reports  and  themeS 
are    written    on    the    typewriter. 

"History  and  English  are  the^ 
subjects  in  which  I  am  most  in- 
terested.'' Ramke  says.  "When  I 
finish  college  I  hope  to  teach  eith- 
er one  or  the  other.  I  like  mathe- 
matics, also,  but  this  is  more 
difficult  for  me  than  subjects 
which  can  be  learned  by  merely 
reading.  I  have  taken  two  years 
of  French  and  can  read  in  that 
language  fairly  well.  Of  the 
French  books  which  I  have  read 
1  think  I  like  Anatole  France's  1 
'Tliais'    best    of   all." 

Ramke  enjoys  going  I0  football 
games  but  declares  that,  since 
he  can  onl.\'  judge  what  is  hap- 
pening by  the  noise  the  spectators 
make,  he  cannot  be  sure  which 
Ircam    is    winning. 

"I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
from  going  to  concerts,"  Ramkej 
says.  "I  like  jazz  music  when  it 
is  well  played.  Perhaps  tliat  is 
why  I  enjoyed  Paul  Whiteman'Si 
concert   so   much."  ' 

Ramke  seems  to  his  follow  stu- 
dents to  L-  able  to  hear  about 
twice  as  «'ell  as  the  ordinary  per- 
son. In  fact,  by  listenip'  '.o  the 
traff  i> ,  'e  can  tell  whc  .le  can 
cross  satcly  a  str;>et  in  ihe  bus- 
iness district.  The  installation  ofj 
traffic  signals  has  been  an  ini-i 
mense  help  to  him  in  this  re- 
spect,  he  says. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
blind  persons  have  better  hcarins' 
than  persons  who  can  see,"  Ramke  | 
declares.  "But  blind  individuals] 
learn  to  pay  attention  to  the  least' 
sound  and  to  connect  that  sound 
with  sometlTing  in  tlic  outside 
world.  Long  experience  enables 
them  to  toll  what  kind  of  a  noise 
a  given  tiling  will  produce,  and, 
once  this  is  learned,  a  mistake  is 
hardly  ever  made.  The  same  is 
true  in  regard  to  the  sense  of 
touch   and    smell." 

Surrounded  since  tlie  age  of  10 
by  a  wall  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, Diedrich  Ramke  has,  in  spito 
of  this  great  handicap,  achieved 
things  beyond  tlie  reach  of  many 
Kvhose  paths  in  life  have  been  far 
Jess  difficult. 


BLIND  SINCE  HIS  BIRTH, 
YOUTH  FINISHES  COLLEGE 
WITH  SCHOLASTIC  HONORS 


Milv.ankce,  Wis.,  Juue  I'J. —  (A. 
P.)— Blind  since  birth.  Clifford  A. 
Ilayniakcr,  1!!,  received  the  degree 
of  hach(>lor  of  science  "magna  cuiu 
laude''  from  the  collepre  of  arts  of 
Marfi'.ietle   university    h.erc    loui.ulit. 

llayiunker,  who  ('ame  to  Mar- 
que! te  from  Washington  high 
school,  ISIilwaukee,  never  received  a 
mark  of  less  than  O.'i  per  cent  in 
any  subject  during  his  four  years 
at  the  Hniver.«ity.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished pianist  and  has  made 
his  way  to  nnd  from  the  school 
here,  as  well  as  about  the  oainpns, 
without  aid. 


Ssn  frarici'scoXs/..    /Vei^/s 


A  i^g' ^sr    ^f. 


iJyNDNESS  NO     I 
HINDRANCE  TO  ' 

"TTirrrMEN 

A'^hfless  stjipllng  matriciilatlng 
as  a  |re«ai*Ch  at  the  University  of 
Calif IrniA  Wednesday  groped  his 
way«iloni\he  wall  up  three  stories 
to  u\e  offices  of  the  university  em- 
ployment bureau  in  the  Stephens 
Memorial  Building. 

There  he  asked  Miss  Vera  Christie, 
manager  of  the  bureau,  to  find 
some  one  to  read  his  daUy  lessons 
to  him  from  his  text  books  each 
evening. 

The  youth  is  but  one  of  a  dozen 
such  students  at  the  University  of 
California  who  are  gleaning  educa- 
tion despite  the  loss  of  sight.  All  of 
them  employ  other  students  to  read 
their  lessons  to  them. 

According  to  Miss  Christie  they 
are  imusually  brilliant  in  their  sub> 
jects  and  rarely  fail. 


Loui.s  vi  ii<i,   Ky. ,     HtralJ- 


April      ^^.        /?^7 


—Photos  by  Ray  Barclay,  Herald-Post  staff  photographer. 
ROBERT  VEASEY,  oi^anlst  and  music  instructor  Et  the  Presbji;erian  Seminary,  who  wiU  give  a  recital  Tues- 
day evening  in  the  Seminary  chapel. 
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One  of  the  professors  In  the  Louis- 
ville Presbyterian  Seminary,  recently, 
was  talking  to  a  blind  boy  in  the 
seminary.  "Robert,"  he  said,  "it's 
dark  and  gloomy  out  today."  "Yes, 
sir,  Doctor,"  replied  the  young  man, 
"but  I  never  have  a  sense  of  darkness;  i 
there  is  always  light  on  the  inside." 

And  those  few  words  "there  Is  al-l 
ways  light  on  the  inside,"  fittingly 
describe  the  life  of  Robert  Veazey, 
local  blind  musician.  For  that  "light 
on  the  inside"  shines  out  and  often 
puts  to  shame  those  who  are  more 
fortunate,  physically,  than  Mr.  Veazey. 
Not  only  does  his  philosophy  put 
others  to  sfcame  but  his  accomplish- 
ments, in  spite  of  his  blindness,  bear 
out  the  statement  that  "physical  dis- 
ability Is  not  necessarily  a  handi- 
cap." I 
Aided  By  Friends.  1 

Mr.  Veazey,  of  course,  has  not  ac- 
complished this  alone.  Nor  would  he 
want  anyone  to  think  that  he  has. 
The  twenty-six  yeare  of  his  life  are 
backed  by  the  patience  and  loving  care 
and  detennination  of  his  family,  the 
sympathy  and  imderstanding  of  his 


friends,  all  imder  the  guidance  and 
love  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  to 
these  Mr,  Veazey  pays  tribute.  But  it 
Is  one  thing,  to  have  opportunities  and 
another  to  make  the  most  of  them, 
and  this  latter  the  yoimg  man  has 
done. 

Mr.  Veazey  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Amelia  Veazey,  of  931  South  First 
street,  Louisville.  He  has  been  blind 
from  Infancy.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  has 
taken  some  work  in  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  graduated  from  the 
iKiuisville  Presbyterian  Seminary  re- 
ceiving a  diploma  for  work  done  in 
that  institution. 

■  He  understands  French,  Latin  and 
ItaUan  and  can  speak  the  three 
languages  fluently.  He  uses  the 
Braille  system  of  dots  for  i-eading 
and  taking  notes  but  the  larger  part 
of  his  education  has  been  secured  by 
having  others  read  to  him.  His  interest' 
in  music  dates  from  about  two  years 
of  age  but  he  did  not  undertake  the\| 
study  of  it  until  he  was  about  twelve' 
years  old.  He  has  taken  both  vocal 
and  Instrumental  music,  the  instru- ; 
mental  music  liaving  f iist  place  in  his ., 


work.  He  has  specialized  in  piano  and 
pipe  organ  music,  studying  the  latter 
under  W.  Lawrence  Cook  of  the  Louis- 
ville Conservatory  of  Music  and  Will- 
iam Pilcher,  Jr.  He  has  played  the 
organ  at  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  which  church  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  also  the  one  at  the  Warren 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  At  th» 
age  of  fourteen  he  composed  his  first 
piece  of  music  entitled,  "Spirit  of 
1917."  It  is  his  mental  conception  of 
the  Woi^ld  war. 

Chautauqua   Artist. 

Mr.  Veazey  has  appeared  on  Chau- 
tauqua platforms,  broadcast  musical 
prc^rams  and  given  over  three  hun- 
dred musical  concerts.  He  now  occu- 
pies the  piosition  of  organist  and  In- 
structor in  music  in  the  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Seminary  ,and  he  Is  also 
organist  at  the  Stuart  Robinson  Mem- 
orial Presbyterian  Church. 

While  he  cannot  see  the  sun  with 
the  physical  eye,  he  can  tell  when  it 
is  shining.  His  blindness,  of  course, 
has  accentuated  the  senses  of  hearing, 
smelling  and  feeling.  Mr.  Veazey  hasj 
a  hagpy,  cheerful  disposition,  is  popu-' 
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^lar  and  can  hold  his  own  with  the 
best  in  any  social  gathering.  His 
genial  personality  has  drawn  to  him 
many  friends.  It  is  his  custom,  he 
says,  to  associate  his  friends  with  the 
different  musical  numbers  with  which 
he  Is  familiar. 

,  In  talking  of  this  one  day  to  thei 
Artfe  of  one  of  the  Seminary  profes- 
•sors,  he  said,  "I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  know  the  music  with  which  I 
associate  you?"  "Yes,  indeed,"  replied 
the  lady.  "Well,  your  buoyancy  of 
spirit  always  makes  me  think  of  the 
great  "Hellelujah  Chorus."  Your  eld- 
est son,  v'ith  his  steady,  deep,  quiet 
nature  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  great 
Pastoral  numbers;  and  the  wonderful 
spirituality  of  your  husband  always 
brings  to  my  mind  that  grand  old 
hymn  by  Martin  Luther  'A  Mighty 
Fortress  Is  Our  God'."  And  so,  with 
his  religion  so  completely  woven  into 
every  bit  of  his  life,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why,  to  Mr.  Veazey, 
"there  is  always  light  inside." 

Concert  Tuesday. 

His  many  friends  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him  again  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  23.  On  that 
date  at  8  o'clock  he  will  give  a  recital 
in  the  Harbison  Memorial  Chapel  of 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary, located  at  Broadway  and  Mrst 
street.  A  mixed  quartet  and  the  male 
quartet  of  the  seminary  will  assist 
him. 

The  mixed  quartet,  composed  of 
Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Blackwood,  soprano; 
Mrs.  Carl  Winters,  contralto;  J.  V. 
Ross,  tenor,  and  C.  Ransom  Comfort, 
bass,  will  give  selections  from  Gaul's 
"Holy  City."  Music  of  a  lighter  vein 
will  be  furnished  by  the  male  quartet, 
composed  of  Harry  Alexander,  first 
tenor;  John  Lindenberger,  second 
tenor;  C.  Ransom  Comfort,  first  bass, 
and  William  Orr,  second  bass.  ^ 

There  are  no  charges  of  any  sort 
and  the  public  is  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  recital. 


^BfefiSlD.  YOUTH 

CAN  CONTINUE 
UrCSTUDIESI 


OAKla-ni,    Csl.^     Thihur,^ 


Sffxt-mbtr      i>,     If^l 


O^y^-old  Los  Angeles  youth, 
nee  childhood,  attended 
the  University  of  Callfor- 
iy  -with  the  last  obstacle 
cleared  away  in  his  struggle  for  an 
education. 

It  is  not  his  blindness.  For  Clyde 
Greenlee  counts  that  no  obstacle. 
Assurance  he  could  continue  classes 
came  with  promise  of  a  Job  caring 
for  children  of  three  Berkeley  pro- 
fessors. 

Greenlee  hitch-hiked  his  way  to 
'Brekeley  three  weeks  ago.  He  wants 
to  be  a  teacher  and  plans  to  major 
in  English  and  finish  his  work  in 
three  and  a  half  years. 

"My  only  activity  outside  classes 
will  be  singing  in  the  glee  club,"  the 
youth   said.     He  has  already  beei^ 
.£lS££&mS.i&SPbership.  .j^\ 


Laughs 
At  Handicap  and  Hunts  Job 
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sur-ll  ibinp  :fs  ;i  han-' 
pfus"  to  maK'f'  It  one. 
simple  and  bravp 
(houph  he  lautjhs  in 
ou  oall  U  hrave — of 
University  of  Cnli- 
|forniH  student  wlio  hltrh-hiKerl  Mn 
W-ay  from  Los  Anpfetes  t6  .  Berkeley 
In  order  to  work  his  \vay  throuph 
the  iiniver.sity,  although  he  is 
totally    blind. 

"I  don't  want  people  to  think  of 
me  as  a  blind    persson.      I'm    just   ;i 
person    who    happens    to    be   blind," 
.Greenly    says,     with     smilin.t;    non- 
chalance. 

"Like  any  other  younp;  fellow, 
T  want  to  make  my  own  way  In 
the  world..  I  want  to  have  a  bit  of 
adventure.  There  is  just  one  thinfr 
I  have  learnpd  in  the  five  years 
.since  a  shooting  aooiden  robbed  me 
of  my  eyesight.  That  one  thine:  is, 
that  you  can  do  nnythinp;  if  you 
want  to  badly  enough.  AVhat  my 
family  and  other  folks  thought  of 
as  impcssible  proved  to  he  possible, 
and  the  possible  finally  became 
real,  just  because  I  wouldn't  give 
up," 

YOITH  WILL  WORK 
WAV    THnoiGH   C'Of-IiKGE 

Tills  was  iIk-  spirit  avIiIcIi  car- 
ried Grccnlj-  tlironRli  hlfflt  school 
and      .innlor      collcse      and      lias 
bi-oiipht   hini   to   Berkoley,   where 
l»p  has  .ippllod  at   the  I'nivcrslty 
nnplojiiicnt    l)in'caii    for    a     job. 
alonp:    A\itli    linnrtrcrts     of     oilier 
stiidoiils.      II    was   only    tafor   re- 
vealed that  this  hoy  In  scnrcli  of 
a    Jo'i    Jo    cam     his     <'olIp<rc     ex- 
penses   Is    totally    blind.      Ho    .ir- 
rivod    without    funds,    hut    ii    .stu- 
dent loiin  was  arranged  to  cover 
his  ontranco  fees. 
In    the    five    years    since    he    lost 
his    .sigh,    Greenly    has    been    grad- 
uated    from    the     University     high 
school    in    1926.        He     yielded     to 
family    persuasion    and    stayed    out 
a   year. 

"But  I'm  never  going  to  give  up 
like  that  sign  in,"  he  says,  with  the 
everready   grin. 

He  \va."  graduated  last  .lune  from 
the  junior  college  in  his  home  near 
Pasadena,  carrying  a  full  sched- 
ule, singing  in  the  glee  club  and 
studying  voice  and  piano  on  the 
sode. 

SKKKS    ADVKNTIKK 
AS   HITCH-HIKKH 

"Wlfcn  I  toUI  my  family  ilint 
T  wanted  to  come  to  the  I'nlver- 
.slly  of  California,  they  tritMl  to 
persiwide  nic  out  of  It,"  (ireonly 
relates.  "Bm  I  couldn't  lioar  to 
be  coddled  ntui  looked  after  as 
if  1  couldn't  hold  my  own  among 
otlier  follows.  So  I  just  set  out 
to  work  my  way  north,  and  then 
to  woi'k  niy  way  through  <-ollcge.  I 
I  guess  I'm  like  most  other 
young  follows — I  cruvo  a  bit  of 
Bftveiiturc — and   I  got    It!"  ■ 


Greenly  laughs  at  the  idea  that 
a  blind  jierson  is  at  a  disadvantage 
In  hitch-hiking  along  the  highway. 
He  senses  the  approach  of  a  car 
even  before  he  can  hear  it,  and 
thrust  out  his  thumb  in  the  ap- 
proved gesture. 

"I  was  fascinated   with   the   psy- 
chology   of    the    drivers    who    pick' 
people  up  on  the  road,"  he  says. 
PL.AXS    CAREER 
AS  I;.\WYER 

"They  did  not  know  that  I  am 
blind,  so  pity  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  One  man.  thinking  noth- 
ing of  thc' clanger  of  bandits,  told 
me  that  he  look'  me  in  because  the 
law  has  been  repealed  which  made 
drivers  respoh-sibie  for  accidents  to 
passenger.s.  .\nother  had  been 
driving  all  night,  and  took  me  in 
because  he  wanted  someone  to 
take  his  place  at  the  wheel.  li 
thou.rfht  he  hadn't  been  treated  ex- 
actly fairly.  But  when  I  told  him  \ 
that  T  am  blind  ;ind  could  not  drive 
for  him,  he  took  me  right  along 
anyway. 

"I  stopped  off  In  Santa  Barbara 

*to  'see'  the  fiesta,  and  I  really  had 
a  thrilling  time.  Xow  I  am  hupt-, 
ingr  a  job,  washing  dished  or  any- 
thing else  I  can  get,  in  order  to 
nmke  my  expense.s  at  the  \iniv<r- 
sity."  ,, 

Greenly  !.•?  registered  as  a  third- 
year  student,  majoring  in  history. 
The  course  in  history  he' intends  as 
a  background  to  legal  training,  and 
he  plans  later,  on  to  enter  law 
school.  As  a  college  "activity"  he 
has  "made"  the  University  glee 
club,  although  he  cannot  read  mu- 
sic. If  there  are  nny  mea.'--ures  In 
the  ."'core  which  he  fails  to  pick  up, 
from    the    man    standing    next    to(J 

j  him,    he    carries    the    music    homei] 

I  an    dhas   .someone    run    it 

I, him   on   the  piano. 
y>..^  "I  do  not   lisp  Braille  or 
.books    for    tlio    blind,"    lie    says. 
"I  just  Ignore  my  l)lindiio>s  lii.-o- 
far  as  it  is  possfUlo.     I  c-rlh  notos 
to    Ixnio   lip    for   an    oxnmiiuitlon 
Just   like  itnybo<ly  else — although 
I  li'ivo  to  do  It  all  by  oar  ln<ftcad 
of   by    o.vp." 
Tl  RNS    VUI.SSITl  I)i: 
l.VTO    .\l)\'E.\Tl"RK, 

Kvery      vici.ssitude      that      might 
spel-    itragedy  ,to    a  •  less     valorous 
soul    i.s    just    a"gny     adventure     to 
Clyde    fireenly.       On    one    occasion 
he  went  with  a  party  of  friends  on 
a  launch  to  Catalina.     The  launch, 
broke     down      an      dcapsized      and  I 
(■'freenlx-    took    an    unexpected    divei 
into  the  waters  of  the   Pacific.     He 
renio\ed    his    clothes    in    the    water 
and   swam   about    for   half   an    hotir  I 
before    being    rescued     by    a     coast  I 

jjruard    cuttVr.      The    idea    of    being 

Iplungori  into  the  water,  unahio  to 
see  even  the  .approach  of  rescue, 
strikes  Greenly  as  a  genuinely  hu- 

I  morous   experience, 

I      "When     nn      lamlly      met      with 


over   iooj 

.   '  V 
i>r  other.' 


financial    reverses,    which    made    it] 
impossible  for  them  to  send  me  to: 
college,  they  thought  that  was  the 
I  Pnd   of  my   plans  for  an   education.  I 
But   other   fellows  work   their  way  ^ 

t^r''"/^,-  ™  '''^y  "°^  ^■'     Of  course^! 
:*he    folks    saw    a     reason     whv     I 
couldnt       But    that   reason -is 'just 
I  one  of  the   things  I  can't  see. 

As    a    matter    of   fact,    although 
I  n  was  a  new  experience  for  me  to 
j  tind   my  way  about   strange   towns 
I  alone,    it    wa.sn't     so     difficult.      I 
can  t  explain  that  sense  or  intuition 
which    takes    the    place     of     sight. 
When   I   hear   a  sound,   I   Instantly 
visualize    the    cause    of    it    M-ith    a 
leap    of    the    imagination    which    is 
as  swift  and  almost  as  accurate  as 
sight.      When    talking  to   a   person, 
I    visualize    that    person,     and     the 
queer    thing   is.    that    my   visualiza- 
tion   corresponds   to   the   reality  " 
YOUTH  Wn.r.  WORK  ^ 

\\\\\  TO  EUROPE 

With  his  shy,  embarrassed  laugh 
Greenly  then  and  there  gave  an 
example  of  his  powers.  He  de'- 
soribed  the  hair,  eyes  and  com- 
plexion of  his  interviewer  with  eri, 
tire  accuracy,  and  even  placed  he'r 
age  in  the  correct  decade— just  bv 
I  sitting  across  the  rooni  and  en- 
gaging in  a  few  minute's  conversa- 
tion. 

The  philosophy  which  this  21- 
year-oi4  youth  has  evolved  is  es- 
sentiam-  a  philosophy  of  courage— 
not  mere  passive  fortitude,  but  the 
positive  courage  that  gaily  hurls  it- 
self again.st  all  obstacles  and  over- 

1  comes   them. 

I       "I    don't   want   to    play   safe    with 

I  life,      he   says. 

„.,'''^'''^^'i\  '^^''^    "ot    get    you    any- 
uhere.     It  would  not  even  have  grft 
me  to    Berkeley.      It   doesn't   do   to 
et  things  drift— to  wait  for  oppor- 
lunities      to      come.         They      don't 
come— 5^ou    have    to    go     out     and 
chase    them,      ifs    a    good    idea    to 
do    what   you   want   to    do.      If  you 
wi\nt   to   do  it   hard   enough,   it   has 
a    way    of    proving   to    be    possibre." 
.As      a      tost      of      tliis      theory, 
Greenly    plans    next    sunnner    to 
«ork   Ills   way   to   fl;uropQ..to   at- 
tend    tltc    passfon    play   at    Obcr- 
anKTgaii. 
"I   don't   want   to   wait   ten   years 
for  the  next  one."  he  says  casually' 
so  I  might  as  well  go.  this  comins> 
year.      I    happen    not    to    have    tl* 

hJrT^if-"^  ^  '^^PP«"  to  be  bli/r 
but  I  think  it  would  be  rath#  a 
thrill  to  go— so  I'm  goins:."     jT    ^ 


^usT/'-n,  Te-X3S,      Svares  7T,  dn 
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GIRLWHO  CAN'T  SEE  TO  READ 
^E^SOm  RATES  BEST  GRADES 


Sh4   %ms    It    Luck    But 

Lions  Club  Says  It's 

Ability. 


CHE  IS  unable  to  read  her  own 
•^  lessons  or  see  to  walk  across 
the  campus,  but  her  grades  are 
enough  to  make  her  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  same  day. 

And  although  some  people  might 
term  her  unfortunate,  she  told  us 
herself  she  is  a  "lucky,  lucky  girl." 

Such  is  Tina  Lou  Wallace,  19- 
year-old  blind  sophomore  student 
in  the  university  who  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Austin  Lions 
club.  Her  grades  for  the  past 
semester  average  well  over  the  "B" 
•mark.  In  fact,  she  finds  a  place 
on  the  honor  role  with  a  total  of 
two  A's  and  three  B's,  but  when 
questioned  how  she  does  it,  sha 
auodestly  attributes  it  all  either  to 
her  "readers,"  who  read  her  les- 
sons to  her  each  day,  or  to  "Just 
luck." 

i  This  "luck"  of  hers  has  car- 
ried her  through  the  State  School 
foi'  ^]^2.^imiSt^°"^  which  she  was 
grad(««R^^?^'aledictorian,  and 
mto  the  university.  Some  day  she 
hopes  to  prepare  herself  well 
enough  to  serve  as  a  Spanish  teach- 
er, slie  says. 

"I  was  awfully  lucky  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Lions  club,"  she  told  us, 
"I  can't  imagine  how  it  happened, 
except  that  after  I  had  graduated 
from  the  Blind  institute— where  I 
happened  to  be  valedictorian  of  the 
class — someone  asked  me  to  give 
a  reading  before  the  Lions  club.  I 
suppose  they  happened  to  like  me, 
because  the  next  thing  I  knew,  they 
had  told  me  I  was  to  go  through 
the  university  as  their  protegee. 
Wasn't  I  lucky?" 


'yiNA  LOU  was  adopted  by  the 
-•-  Austin  Lions  two  years  ago, 
and  since  that  time  she  has  made 
a  remarkable  record  at  the  uni- 
versity. ;  I 
=  "We're  mighty  kroii^  of  her,"  is  j 
I  the    way    Dr.    E.    O,    Jferwick,    who  i 


TINA    LOU    WALLACE 

was  president  of  the  Lions  when| 
Tina  Lou  was  discovered,  speak^ 
of  her. 

She  lives  at  the  "Woman's  build- 
ing, a  dormitory  located  on  the 
campus,  and  takes  an  active  par 
in  iall  dormitory  affairs,  includin, 
the  term  dances  and  other  soci; 
events.  A 
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WINSU.  OF  C.  HONORS 
:    WITH  "OTHERS' EYES" 

Student,    Blinded    in    Auto' 
^rash,Sets  Brilliant  Record; 
Is  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Four  years  ago  this  spring  a  boy — 

a  senior  at  Hj'de  Park  high  school — 

was  dragged  from  the  wreckage  of  an 

automobile  smashup.     An  ambulance 

took  him  to  a  hospital,  where  it  was 

I  found  that  the  shock  had  paralyzed 

(  his  optic  nerve.     He  was  blinded  for 

1  life.  I 

'     Today,  if  you  were  to  take  a  cen-  I 

sus    of    the    University    of    Chicago  i 

campus  for  the  ten  most  popular  and  i 

honored   students,   the   name   of   the ! 

sightless  lad  would  be  one  of  them —  | 

Raymond   Dickinson,   son   of    a    flat 

janitor,  who  has  forced  himself  up  to 

the  highest  scholastic  ranks  by  sheer 

pluck  and  optimism.    Hundreds  of  his 

classmates   already   are   preparing  to 

do  him  homage  on  his  graduation  this 

summer. 

J  Winner  of  Scholarships. 

;  Possessor  of  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key, 
the  highest  fraternity  scholastic 
honor,  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year— 
an  excedingly  rare  occurrence — Ray- 
mond maintains  one  of  the  highest 
grade  ratings,  mostly  "As"  and  a  few  j 
'•Bs,"  at  the  university.  He  has  man- 
aged to  obtain  his  education  by  virtue 
of  winning  scholarship  after  scholar-  ' 
ship  and  through  the  encouragement 
ot  one  of  his  former  teachers.  Miss 
Katherine  Slaught  of  the  French  de- 
partment at  Hyde  Park  high  school. 

"Raymond  manages  to  get  such  re- 
markable grades  through  intense 
mental  concentration,"  explained  Miss 
Slaught.  "The  state  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  supplies  him  with 
readers,  two  or  three  of  whom  are  re- 
quired to  keep  up  with  him.  Once 
a  lesson  is  read  to  him  he  becomes 
its  master. 

"As  a  boy  in  high  school,  he  was 
a  splendid  student.  But  since  he 
lost  his  sight  he  is  even  better.  It 
seems  impossible,  yet  it  is  true.  He 
has  specialized  in  philosophy  and  so- 
cial subjects  and  wishes  to  take  up 
a  career  in  writing. 
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B^Ton     Roug-^^  L^i    h  d  i/ocdT^z 
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^Blind  Student  Candidate 
JpkIi.  S.  U.  Valedictorian 


A  #3tal3\blind  youth,  en?%Ied 
as  aJreiJlaJ  student  at  Louiaana 
Stat*  liii^rsity,  and  candioaWf 
this  year  for  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  the  college  of  arts  and  scinces, 
ranks  among  the  first  three  for 
high  grades  dui'ing  his  four  years 
In  college  and  is  among  the  nomi- 
nations for  valedictorian  ■  of  the 
1930   graduates   this  June. 

Diedrich  Ramke,  from  the  little  J 
town  of  Bancker.  in  Vermilion  par- 
ish, is  the  blind  yuth  whose  name 
a  lears  on  the  list  of  eight  sen- 
ions  whose  grades,  out  of  a  class 
of  more  thn  200,  make  them  eligi- 
ble to  be  cooiuderAd  \i  the  year's 
valedictorian.  Rarnke's  average  for 
his  first  two  years  in  college, 
under  the  old  system  of  grading 
was  94.18  per  cent.  For  his  last 
two  years,  junder  a  new  point 
system,  it  wfts  2.68,  an  exception- 
ally high  rank.' 

Hamke  is  already  a  graduate  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
here,  aha  ai'te7TTnislTTngT!Ter^Wt- 
ered  the  university  as  a  regular 
student  four  years  ago.  In  the 
regulif.ion  time,  he  will  receive  his 
bachelor's  degree  this  year,  and 
plans  to  returr  next  session  for 
a  master's.  His  university  career 
■was  made  possible  largely  through 
"touch -reading,"  a  noiseless  type- 
writer for  note-taking  in  class- 
room, and  a  "reader,"  who  assisted 


him  in  covering  regularly  printed 
pages  at  night.  Ho  is  a  member 
of  Mu  Sigma  Rho,  honorary  schol- 
astic fraternity  on  the  campus. 

According  to  the  tabulation  of 
ranking  grades  in  the  senior  class 
just  made  public,  Beatrice  Glass, 
Baton  Rouge,  of  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences,  ranked  highest  with 
95.493  for  her  first  two  years  and 
2.94  for  the  last  two;  in  second 
place  is  Claude  E.  Fernandez,  Cen- 
tervilc,  La.,  college  of  agriculture, 
with  94.68  and  2.94;  P.amke  is  in 
third   place  with   94.18   and   2.68. 

Other  ranking  grades  are:  fourth, 
Joe  Baker,  Baton  Rouge,  college 
of  i»isineering.  94.06  and  2.63; 
fifth,  Belle  Causej',  Baton  Rouge, 
arts  and  sciences,  02.70  and  3.00; 
sixth,  Coralie  Gilfoil,  Lake  Provi- 
dence, teachers  college,  92.12  and| 
2.44;  seventh,  Paul  L.  Ristroph, 
St.  Francisville,  engineering.  91.97 
and  2.87;  and  eighth,  Sam  Houston. 
Mandeville,  arts  and  sciences,  92.66 
and    2.23. 

The  election  of  valedictorian  will 
bo  held  by  the  senior  class  on 
Tuesday,   April    15. 

AV.  B.  Limerick  of  Bastrop  has 
already  been  designated  as  sepa- 
rate valedictorian  for  the  L.  S.  U. 
law  school,  the  Tuesday  election 
being  confined  to  the  selection  for 
the  school-at-large.  ^ 


BaToyj  ifoug^ ^  La.,   SzA^^    T'^^s 
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Blind  Student  Chosen  Valedictorian 
of  L.  S:v,  Graduating  Class  of  1930 


e  election    of  th6   iSt^ior 
siana  State  university 


X 
ciafs 

refulted  in  a  totally  blind  student 
being  choeen  valedictorian  of  the 
1930  graduates  this  June.  This  is 
ihe  lirst  time  in  the  history  of  the 
institution  tliat  a  student  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  sight  has 
received  this  honor.  Diedrich 
Hamke  was  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority when  the  secret  ballots  were 
cast  today. 

Ranniko  is  enrolled  as  a  regu- 
lar student  at  the  university  and 
a  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
-ranking  among  the  first  three  of 
more  than  200  seniors  for  high 
grades  during  his  four  years  in 
college.  His  average  for  the  first 
two  years,  under  the  old  system  of 
grading  was  94.18  per  cent;  and  for' 


the  last  two  years,  under  a  new 
point  system,  it  was  2. 68,  which  Is 
a  splendid   record. 

The  blind  youth  is  from  Bancker 
in  Vermilion  parish.  He  graduated 
from  the  Louisiana  State  School 
for  the  Blind  before  he  entered  the 
university.  After  he  receives  his 
bachelor's  degree  this  year,  he  in- 
tends to  return  next  session  for  a 
master's.  All  through  his  college 
course  he  studied  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  "reader"  and  a  noiseless 
typewriter,  with  which  he  took 
notog  jn  a  the  classroam  b.v  the 
touch  system.  He  is  arliember  of 
Mu  Si^rma  Rho,  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity  oi/i  the  campus. 

Other  senkn's  who  ranked  high 
In  grades  are:  Beatrice  Glass  of 
Baton  Rouge,  of  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences,  with  95.49:?  for  liar 
lir.'it    two    \.^ars,    and  '         "    the 


Ilast  two;  Glaude  E.  Fernandez  of 
I'Centerville,  La.,  collegre  of  agricul- 
ture, with  94.68  and  2.94;  Joe 
Balcer,  Baton  Rougre,  college  of  en- 
gineering, with  94.06  and  2.63; 
iBelle  Causey,  Baton  Rouge,  arts 
and  sciences.  82.70  and  3.00;  Coralie 
Gilfoil,  Lake  Providence,  teachers' 
college,  92.13  and  2.44;  Paul  L.  Ris- 
troph,  St.  FrancisvlUe,  engineering, 
S1.97  and  2.87;  Sam  Houston, 
Mandeville,  arts  and  sciences,  92.66 
and   2.23. 

W.  B.  Lemericiv  of  Bastrop  has 
been  chosen  as  separate  valedic- 
toiiaa  foi-  the  L.  S.  U.  law  school.' 


/Veu/  f^rh    ,V.  Y.  ^     War  Id 
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BLIND  Hi KL  WILLUH 

N.T:  COLLEGE  mPLOM  A 


Mist'AUiene  Newman  of  Maple- 

wtod  Makes  Scholastic 

Record 

Although  blind  since  early  child- 
hood, Miss  AlUene  M.  Newman, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
Newman  of  No.  85  Hudson  Avenue, 
Maplewood,  N.  J.,  Is  making  prepa- 
rations for  graduation  the  middle  of 
June  from  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women. 

I  Miss  Newman  first  attended  St. 
Joseph's  School  in  Jersey  City,  a  pri- 
vate school  for  the  blind,  and  later 
studied  at  Washington  Street  School, 
Newark,  being  graduated  In  1921. 
Following  that  she  went  to  the  Irv- 
Ington,  N.  J.,  high  school,  receiving 
her  diploma  In  1925,  and  then  en- 
tered  the  College  for  Women. 

Miss  Newman  managed  to  continue 
her  college  work  by  having  a  class- 
mate, Miss  Frances  Cox,  read  the 
various  lesson  assignments  to  her, 
and  despite  her  handicap  made  an ! 
enviable  scholastic  record  In  the  cdI-  : 
lege.  She  Is  proficient  In  French, 
German  and  music,  and  plans  to 
teach. 


l^aS^o-n,    M3  SS.^      Q  U  t?^ 
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NO,  HE  IS  NOT  LINDY 


A  double  for  Col  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  is  Diedrich  Ramke,  23-year- 
old  senior  student  at  the  Louisiana  State  University.  Ramke  is  blind. 
He  did  not  let  this  handicap  deter  him'  from  the  attainment  of  his 
objectives,  however,  and  has  proved  himself  a  leader  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  classroom.  He  ranks  third  in  scholastic  ability  in  a  class  of 
221.  He  was  elected  Valedictorian  of  the  senior  class  by  admiring 
classmates. 
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70  Blind  Workers  Hear  M 
b  ^  Self-  Confidence  Urged 

*  Eyes  staring  sightlessly,  hands  groping  for  canes,  more 
than  70  blind  men  and  women  listened  Wednesday  night 
to  Dr.  Paul  Meushke,  blind  professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  ^ 


'  They  listened  that  they  might 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  thou- 
sands of  blind  persons  for  whom 
they,  blind  themselves  and  under 
the  most  crushing  of  life's  handi- 
caps, are  the  chief  caretakers. 


Delegates  to  the  16th  biennial 
convention  of  the  Michigan  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
the  70  heard  Dr.  Meushke  plead  for  , 
self-confidence  in  themselves,  for 
I  greater   social  mingling  with  their 


sighted  friends,  for  a  study  of  dra- 
matics as  training  in  natural  ex- 
pression, for  greater  state  subsidies 
to  support  institutions  teaching"  the 
blind,  for  initiation  of  a  college  pro- 
gram for  the  sightless. 

"We  must  have  confidence  in  our- 
selves," the  blind  professor  told 
them,  standing  erect  on  the  audi- 
torium platform  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind. 

"We  must  consider  ourselves  as 
normal  persons,  must  strive  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  lead  normal 
lives.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
ameliorate  the  burden  of  the  sight- 
less." 

Dr.    Meushke's    address      to     his 
blind  colleagues  and  to  the  20  ad 
ditional    sighted    delegates    at    th<^ 
conference  was  the  highlight  in  the 
first  day's   sessions. 

Educated  at  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind,  Dr.  Meushke  received  an 


A.  B.  and  an  M.  A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  took  advanced 
work  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  won  a  fellowship  at  Mich- 
igan, where  he  teaches  advanced 
graduate  classes  in  English. 


Am  a  ri  lie,  TtK.,     Npi^S 


Tu/y    ^,     l13i 


BLIJULBOY  IS 
IR 

;ge  pupil 


CHARLES    SYLVANUS    GLASS, 
WANTS   TO  BE   CORPO- 
RATION LAWYER 


Years  of  darkness  have  not  dis- 
couraged Charles  Sylvanus  Glass,  24, 
blind  since  his  seventh  birthday.  In- 
terest he  has,  and  ambition  quite  be- 
yond the  ordinary  youth. 

Sylvanus  is  a  sophomore  in  the 
Amarillo  Junior  College.  He  came 
here  a  year  ago  from  Florida  where 


CHARLES  SYLVANUS  GLASS 


he  studied  in  the  state  school  for  the 
blind.  He  also  spent  several  years 
in  the  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania  state 
school  for  tho  blind,  going  from 
there  to  the  Stuart,  Fla.,  High 
School,  where  he  graduated  in  1925. 


After    his    graduation    from    high  \ 
school,  he  entered  the  business  world  ' 
in  Stuart,  operating  an  office  equip- 
ment store  with  his  father.    He  had 
always  been  ambitious  to  attend  col 
lege  and  so  at  the  close  of  the  Flor- 
ida land  boom,  the  family  moved  to 
"^ Amarillo  last  fall,  Sylvanus  enrolled  ! 
in  the  Amarillo  Junior  College,  ' 

Made  Honor  Grades 

He  made  A  and  B  records  on  a  fall 
Freshman  course  at  the  college  dur- 
ing the  winter,  employing  a  reader 
at  his  home,  and  with  the  help  of 
his  mother  and  sister,  who  read  his 
lessons  to  him.  He  has  trained  him- 
self to  retain  anything  in  memory 
that  has  been  read  to   him   once. 

"Among  the  many  things  I  have 
considered  as  a  possible  career,"  he. 
said,  "corporation  law  seems  the  i 
most  attractive.  I  expect  to  finish 
the  college  here  and  go  to  a  uni- 
versity immediately  after.  Then  I 
intend  to  finish  some  such  course." 
Will  Learn  Trade 

"I  also  want  to  learn  some  trade 
to  help  me  earn  my  own  way  through 
a  university.  I  want  to  do  this  so 
that  I  can  stay  in  universities  and, 
colleges  as  long  as  I  like,  as  I  am  am- 
bitious to  go  to  the  top  in  an  educa- 
tional way." 

Other  things  Sylvanus  mentioned 
as  possible  careers  for  himself,  or- 
for  any  other  blind  person,  are  such 
as  the  operation  of  the  dictaphone, 
running  the  various  types  of  ma- 
chinery, use  of  languages  in  govern- 
ment work  (he  speaks  French  and 
Spanish,  and  is  learning  German), 
lecturing,  teaching  and  radio. 

Sylvanus  was  for  many  years  a 
Boy  Scout.  He  is  an  expert  swimmer 
and  enjoys  ballroom  and  tap  dancing. 
His  large  library  contains  a  set  of 
books  written  in  Braille  on  the  sub- 
ject oflfcontract  and  auction  bridge. 
The  cards  used  in  the  game  have 
rai.sed  figures,  and  Sylvanus  says 
that  the  game  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Treasures    Bible 

Other  books  in  his  library  are  the 
works  of  Walton,  Barrie,  Shaw, 
Ethel  M.  Dell,  Shakespeare,  Carl 
Sandburg,  Drinkwater,  and  four  mag- 
azines for  the  blind.  His  most  trea- 
sured book  is  the  Bible,  which  he 
received  recently  in  twelve  volumes, 
leather  bound,  written  on  parchment  | 
effect  paper  in  largo  Braille  letters. 

He  reads  faster  than  the  ordinary 
reader,  not  hesitating  for  the  longest 
word  as  he  runs  his  fingers  lightly 
over  the  white  page. 

He  writes  with  the  Braille  pencil, 
which  resembles  an  awl  with  which 
he  pushes  the  impressions  of  the 
words  on  the  paper.  He  solves  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic  on  the  Braille 
«latc,  and  uses  the  Braille  and  the 
ordinary  office  typewriters. 

Sylvanus  is  an  interesting  and 
clever  writer.  The  manuscripts  are 
first  written  on  his  Braille  type- 
writer, after  which  he  reads  them 
over  until  corrected,  and  then  copies 
them  on  the  ordinary  typewriter.  He 
is  so  careful  that  page  after  page  i 
of  his  typing  show  no   errors. 

.Sylvanus  has  succeeded  at  every- 
thing ho  has   undertaken.    He  shows  | 


unusual  powe^^WnUIBBRRition.  Jl 

witty,  a  brilliant  conversationalist, 
and  has  a  cheerful  philosophy.  His 
life  is  full  of  purpose,  and  he  has 
few  idle  hours  to  regret  at  the  end 
of  a  day. 


Siart  I- 


■s/7.      T'l'-m-eS 


A  i^^uSV     10^  If  so 


LExcelBOIViE 


■    Fore ! 

And  Vasbon  Island's  mo«t  coura^ 
geous  golfer,  an  18-yeaj-oId  vacation- 
ing Cornell  University  oarsman  and 
echclastfc  student,  drove  the  ball  In 
a  whining  arch  far  from  his  back- 
yard tee. 

In  swift  pursuit  raced  Wolf,  Intel- 
ligent coal-black  shepherd  blue  rib- 
bon winner,  the  youth's  canine  caddy. 
And  on  Wolf  did  Don  Morgan  depend 
for  recovery  of  the  practice  ball.  '<'or 
Vashon's  miracle  of  the  fairway  is{ 
sightless. 

They're  proud  of  Don,  are  his  par-  1 
cnts,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Elisha  Morgan, 
and  the  folk  on  Vashon  Island.  They 
I  marvel  at  his  spunk,  which  brought  I 
him    through    despairing    months    of  | 
I  recovery  In  a  Seattle  hospital   after 
being  maimed  cruelly  in  a  1928  Inde- 
pendence   Day   explosion — caused    by 
the  recklessness  of  ajiotber. 
Sunny   Disposition. 
;     People  cheered  when  Don  became 
I  well — still  smiling  and  with  a  sunny 
,  disposition    which    would    have    been 
spared  few.    But  they  wondered  how 
he  could  succeed  at  what  he  had  un- 
dertaken   to    do    so   soon    after    the 
tragic  mishap. 

They  know  now.  I>on  is  powerful 
—In  physique  and  In  mind.  They  sus- 
pected it  before  be  registered  for  a 
Liberal  Arts  course  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity last  fall.  For  Don  had  grad- 
uated from  Vashon  Island  High 
School  with  highest  honors. 
Bowing  Aspirations. 
Besides  being  Interested  in  golf 
Don  nourishes  a  strong  desire  to  help 
stroke  a  Cornell  varsity  to  victory. 
And  the  Vashon  athlete's  cause  Is 
far  from  being  hopeless.  When  the 
call  came  for  turnouts  for  the  inter- 
class  and  college  crews  Don  fought 
his  way  to  the  stroke  position  in  the 
Arts  College  boat,  the  leader  of  his 
shell. 

Golf  is  a  rather  new  undertaking 
for  the  sightless  youth.  But  he  fast 
is  developing  into  sometblag  of  a 
phenomenal  player  and  already  he 
has.  In  an  informal  exhibition  at  his 
father's  golf  club,  "sunk"  six  out  of 
eight  ten-foot  putts,  a  feat  not  per- 
formed readily  by  any' of  the  club's 
members.  Don's  accuracy  is  gained 
by  sound,  location  of  the  cup  being 
given  him  by  rattling  the  pin  against 
Its  sides. 


?hiU<i^if^''^,P3.^    Public    Ltigtf 


I  Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  blind  University  of  Chicago  student,  who 
has  led  his  classes  in  all  his  time  at  the  school,  is  shown  in  above 
photo  as  he  was  graduated  with  honors  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society.  Left  to  right,  Dean  Gordon  J. 
Xaing,  Ruth  Rosenthal,  who  assisted  the  youth,  and  Raymond  M. 
|j/  Dickinson 


f^ochl^orii.TII..     l?«Pubhc 
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First  Blind  Girl  To  Get  Degree 

From  Illinois  Woman's  College 
\    uC       To  Teach  North  Illinois  Blind 

Workers  in  the  new  Republic  offices  liave  welcomed  many  interested 
■nd  Interesting  callers   since   the   new   huildin.sr   was   opened  on  Republic 
Square,  but  none  more  keenly  alive  to  the  romance  of  modern  newspaper- 
making  than  two  young  women  who  dropped  in  Saturday  afternoon. 
^  They  were  Miss  Averill  MacCollum,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  War- 

ren A.  MacCollum  of  612  King  St.,  and  her  house  gue.st.  Miss  Marion  Hotch 
of  Chicago.  Both  girls  are  sightless,  and  yet  both  have  college  degrees. 
Their  coufage,  inteJWgrence  and  eager,  questing  minds  have  triumphed  over 
the  terrific  handicap  ofc^bllndness,  and  both  are  starting  out  on  useful 
careers. 


Both  girls,  by  the  way,  were 
iBmartly  costumed  wlieu  they  drop- 
[ped  in  at  The  Republic  offices  for 
their  call.  Miss  MacCollum  in  a 
printed  silk  and  her  guest  in  blue 
chiffon.  They  not  only  like  chic 
clothes  but  they  like  the  talkies, 
modern  fiction,  radio  and  motoring. 
It  is  not  at  all  a  remote  world  that 
they  live  in. 

On  Tuesday,  Miss  MacCollum,  the 
first  blind  student  ever  to  receive 
jan  A.  B.  degree  from  lier  alma  mai- 
ler, Illinois  Woman's  college  at  Jack- 
sonville, vt-ill  begin  her  work  as  vis- 
itor and  tutor  for  the  division  of  vis- 
itation of  the  adult  blind,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  state  department  of 
public  welfare.  Northern  Illinois 
Will  be  her  territory,  and  she  will 
'live  at  home. 

It  will  be  fascinating  work,  and 
Bhe  is  eager  to  begin  it.  She  will 
teach  blind  people  to  read  and  write 
land  to  leaxn  of  the  great  comfort  that 
iliterature  can  be  to  them;  to  other 
Sightless  ones  she  will  teach  such 
crafts  as  basketry,  rug-making, 
chair-caning,  mat-making  and  brush 
making.  To  the  blind  people  who  are 
Unable,  because  of  age  or  feebleness, 
ito  learn  new  crafts,  she  will  pay 
friendly  visits. 


Both  Miss  MacCollum  and  her  vis- 
itor attended  the  school  for  the  blind 
at  Jacksonville.  Ambitious  and  cour- 
ageous, they  both  went  on  to  Illinois 
Woman's  college  in  that  city,  Miss 
MacCullom  majoring  in  history  and 
Miss  Hotch  in  music  and  dramatic 
art. 

They  were  room-mates  at  college. 
Their  sister  students  read  to  them, 
and  thus  they  mastered  their  studies. 
They  typewrote  their  examinations. 
Difficult  to  take  notes?  "We  can 
Avrite  as  fast  as  any  of  them,"  both 
girls  said.  They  kept  their  note- 
books in  Braille,  and  assured  their 
Interviewer  that  it  was  easy. 

Both  girls  entered  with  zest  into 
campus  activities  and  joined  various 
|Clubs.  Both  are  musicians,  and  both 
belonged  to  the  glee  club,  taking 
trips  out  of  town  with  the  club  to 
Bive  concerts  in  nearby  cities. 
r  Miss  Hotch  is  now  attending  the 
lAmerican  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Chicago,  where  she  is  studying  voice. 
Iln  another  year  she  will  have  com- 
Ipleted  her  course,  and  then  she  ex- 
ipects  to  teach.  She  is  now  27,  by 
the  way,  while  Miss  MacCollum  is 
p5. 


An  indication  of  Miss  MacCollum's 
jability  to  memorize  and  concentrate 
Js  given  in  a  little  anecdote  that  her 
jinterviewer  heard.  The  blind  girl  had 
iStarted  a  letter  on  her  typewriter, 
and  was  called  away,  leaving  a  sent- 
ence unfinished,  with  an  "and"  as 
the  last  word. 

An  hour  or  so  later  she  returned 
to  her  typewriter.  She  could  not  see 
What  she  had  written,  of  course; 
but  she  remembered  the  point  at 
which  she  had  paused.  She  completed 
her  sentence;  "I  know  we  will  have 
a  good  time." 

Incidentally,  she  won  high  grades 
for  her  college  work,  which  was 
more  than  brilliant  In  many  of  hai- 


A.  B.  and  an  M.  A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  took  advanced 
work  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  won  a  fellowship  at  Mich- 
igan, where  he  teaches  advanced 
graduate  classes  in  English. 


BLIJUIM  IS 
IR  JUNIOR 

:ege  pupil 


CHARLES    SYLVANUS    GLASS, 
WANTS  TO  BE   CORPO- 
RATION LAWYER 


Years  of  darkness  have  not  dis- 
couraged Charles  Sylvanus  Glass,  24, 
blind  since  his  seventh  birthday.  In- 
terest ha  has,  and  ambition  quite  be- 
yond the  ordinary  youth. 

Sylvanus  is  a  sophomore  in  the 
Amarillo  Junior  College.  He  came 
here  a  year  ago  from  Florida  where 


CHARLES  SYLVANUS  GLASS 


he  studied  in  the  state  school  for  the 
blind.  He  also  spent  several  years 
in  the  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania  state 
school  for  the  blind,  going  from 
there  to  the  Stuart,  Fla.,  High 
School,  where  he  graduated  in  1925. 


After  his  graduation  from  high  , 
school,  he  entered  the  business  world  i 
in  Stuart,  operating  an  office  equip-  ' 
ment  store  with  his  father.  He  had  ! 
always  been  ambitious  to  attend  col  I 
lege  and  so  at  the  close  of  the  Flor-  | 
ida  land  boom,  the  family  moved  to  : 
Amarillo  last  fall,  Sylvanus  enrolled 
in  the  Amarillo  Junior  College.  ] 

'  Made  Honor  Grades 
He  made  A  and  B  records  on  a  full 
Freshman  course  at  the  college  dur- 
ing the  winter,  employing  a  reader 
at  his  home,  and  with  the  help  of 
his  mother  and  sister,  who  read  his 
lessons  to  him.  He  has  trained  him- 
self to  retain  anything  in  memory 
that  has  been  read  to  him   once. 

"Among  the  many  things  I  have 
considered  as  a  possible  career,"  he 
said,  "corporation  law  seems  the 
most  attractive.  I  expect  to  finish 
the  college  here  and  go  to  a  uni- 
versity immediately  after.  Then  I 
intend  to  finish  some  such  course." 
Will  Learn  Trade 
"I  also  want  to  learn  some  trade 
to  help  me  earn  my  own  way  through 
a  university.  I  want  to  do  this  so 
that  I  can  stay  in  universities  and 
colleges  as  long  as  I  like,  as  I  am  am- 
bitious to  go  to  the  top  in  an  educa- 
tional way." 

Other  things  Sylvanus  mentioned 
as  possible  careers  for  himself,  otS' 
for  any  other  blind  person,  are  such 
as  the  operation  of  the  dictaphone, 
running  the  various  types  of  ma- 
chinery, use  of  languages  in  govern- 
ment work  (he  speaks  French  and 
Spanish,  and  is  learning  German), 
lecturing,  teaching  and  radio. 

Sylvanus  was  for  many  years  a 
Boy  Scout.  He  is  an  expert  swimmer 
and  enjoys  ballroom  and  tap  dancing. 
His  large  library  contains  a  set  of 
books  written  in  Braille  on  the  sub- 
ject of^ontract  and  auction  bridge. 
The  cards  used  in  the  game  have 
raised  figures,  and  Sylvanus  says 
that  the  game  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Treasures  Bible 
Other  books  in  his  library  are  the 
works  of  Walton,  Barrie,  Shaw, 
Ethel  M.  Dell,  Shakespeare,  Carl 
Sandburg,  Drinkwater,  and  four  mag- 
azines for  the  blind.  His  most  trea- 
sured book  is  the  Bible,  which  he 
received  recently  in  twelve  volumes, 
leather  bound,  written  on  parchment 
effect  paper  in  large  Braille  letters. 
He  reads  faster  than  the  ordinary 
reader,  not  hesitating  for  the  longest 
word  as  he  runs  his  fingers  lightly 
over  the  white  page. 

He  writes  with  the  Braille  pencil, 
which  resembles  an  awl  with  which 
he  pushes  the  impressions  of  the 
words  on  the  paper.  He  solves  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic  on  the  Braille 
slate,  and  uses  the  Braille  and  the 
ordinary  office  typewriters. 

Sylvanus  is  an  interesting  and 
clever  writer.  The  manuscripts  are 
first  written  on  his  Braille  type- 
writer, after  which  he  reads  them 
over  until  corrected,  and  then  copies 
them  on  the  ordinary  typewriter.  He 
is  so  careful  that  page  after  page 
of   his  typing  show  no   errors. 

Sylvanus  has  succeeded  at  every- 
thing ha  ^Ti  1"T^'";ti''Vi"     itterfVf"''' 


unusual  powers  of  concentration,  is 
witty,  a  brilliant  conversationalist, 
and  has  a  cheerful  philosophy.  His 
life  is  full  of  purpose,  and  he  has 
few  idle  hours  to  regret  at  the  end 
of  a  day. 


S^artK,  lA/ash.,  Ti-mts 


/  U^uST      10^   l<fj(} 


Don  Morgan,  Bli| 
i  Excels  at  Golf 


Fore! 

And  Va«hon  Island's  mo«t  coura^- 
geous  golfer,  an  18-year-old  vacation- 
ing Cornell  University  oarsman  and 
scholastic  student,  drove  the  ball  in 
a  whining  arch  far  from  his  back- 
yard tee. 

In  swift  pursuit  raced  Wolf,  Intel- 
ligent coal-black  shepherd  blue  rib- 
bon winner,  the  youth's  canine  caddy. 
And  on  Wolf  did  Don  Morgan  depend 
for  recovery  of  the  practice  ball,  ''"or 
Vashon's  miracle  of  the  fairway  is 
sightless. 

They're  proud  of  Don,  are  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Morgan, 
and  the  folk  on  "Vashon  Island.  They 
marvel  at  his  spunk,  which  brought 
him  through  despairing  months  d 
recovery  in  a  Seattle  hospital  af»er\ 
being  maimed  cruelly  in  a  1828  Inde- 
pendence Day  explosion— caused  by 
the  recklessness  of  another. 
Sunny  Disposition. 

People  cheered  when  Don  became 
well— -still  smiling  and  with  a  sunny 
disposition  which  would  have  been 
spared  few.  But  they  wondered  how 
he  could  succeed  at  what  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  do  so  soon  after  the 
tragic  mishap. 

They  know  now.  Don  is  powerful  | 
—In  physique  and  In  mind.  They  sus- 
pected it  before  he  registered  for  a 
Liberal  Arts  course  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity last  fall.  For  Don  had  grad- 
uated from  Vashon  Island  High 
School  with  highest  honors. 
Bowing  Aspirations. 

Besides  being  interested  in  golf 
Don  nourishes  a  strong  desire  to  help 
stroke  a  Cornell  varsity  to  victory. 
And  the  Vashon  athlete's  cause  is 
far  from  being  hopeless.  When  the 
call  came  for  turnouts  for  the  Inter- 
class  and  college  crews  Don  fought 
his  way  to  the  stroke  position  in  the 
Arts  College  boat,  the  leader  of  his 

Goif  is  a  rather  new  undertaking 
for  the  sightless  youth.  But  he  fast 
is  developing  Into  something  of  a 
phenomenal  player  and  already  be 
has,  in  an  informal  exhibition  at  his 

,  father's  golf  club,  "sunk"  six  out  of 
eight  ten-foot  putts,  a-.^eatjiot  per- 
formed readily  by  any  of  the  club  s 
members.  Don's  accuracy  is  galnea 
by  sound,  location  of  the  cup  being 
given  him  by  rattling  the  pin  against 

I  its  sides. 


M9 
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Blindness  No  Handicap 


Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  blind  University  of  Chicago  student,  who 
has  led  his  classes  in  all  his  time  at  the  school,  is  shown  in  above 
photo  as  he  was  graduated  with  honors  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society.  Left  to  right.  Dean  Gordon  J. 
Laing,  Ruth  Rosenthal,  who  assisted  the  youth,  and  Raymond  M. 

Dicldnson 
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First  Blind  Girl  To  Get  Degree 
From  Illinois  Woman's  College 
. .  C       To  Teach  North  Illinois  Blind 

AVorkers  in  the  new  Republic  offices  have  welcomed  many  interested 
»nd   Interesting  callers   since   the   new   building   was   opened  on   Republic 
•quare,  but  none  more  keenly  alive  to  the  romance  of  modern  newspaper- 
taaking  than  two  young  women  who  dropped  in  Saturday  afternoon. 
""  They  were  Miss  Averill  MacCollum,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  War- 

ren A.  MacCollum  of  612  King  st.,  and  her  house  guest,  Miss  Marion  Hotch 
of  Chicago.  Both  girls  are  sightless,  and  yet  both  have  college  degrees. 
Their  cou?age,  intelMgence  and  eager,  questing  minds  have  triumphed  over 
the  terrific  handicap  ot  blindness,  anU  both  are  starting  out  on  useful 
careers.  •*-»i..i»»-- 


Both  girls,  by  the  way,  were 
IBmartly  costumed  when  they  drop- 
ped in  at  The  Republic  offices  for 
their  call.  Miss  MacCollum  in  a 
printed  silk  and  her  guest  In  blue 
chiffon.  They  not  only  like  chic 
clothes  but  they  like  the  talkies, 
iRiodern  fiction,  radio  and  motoring. 
|lt  is  not  at  all  a  remote  world  that^ 
they  live  in.  i 

On  Tuesday,  Miss  MacCollum,  the 
first  blind  student  ever  to  receive 
lan  A.  B.  degree  from  her  alma  mat- 
ter, Illinois  Woman's  college  at  Jack- 
Bonvllle,  will  begin  her  work  as  vis- 
itor and  tutor  for  the  division  of  vis- 
itation of  the  adult  blind,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  state  department  of 
public  welfare.  Northern  Illinois 
will  be  her  territory,  and  she  will 
live  at  home. 

It  will  be  fascinating  work,  and 
Bhe  is  eager  to  begin  it.  She  will 
teach  blind  people  to  read  and  write 
and  to  leaxn  of  the  great  comfort  that 
literature  can  be  to  them;  to  other 
Bightless  ones  she  will  teach  such 
crafts  as  basketry,  rug-making, 
chair-caning,  mat-making  and  brush 
making.  To  the  blind  people  who  are 
Unable,  because  of  age  or  feebleness, 
to  learn  new  crafts,  she  will  pay 
friendly  visits. 


1 


Both  Miss  MacCollum  and  her  vis- 
itor attended  the  school  for  the  blind 
at  Jacksonville.  Ambitious  and  cour- 
ageous, they  both  went  on  to  Illinois 
Woman's  college  in  that  city,  Miss 
MacCullom  majoring  in  history  and 
Miss  Hotch  in  music  and  dramatic 
art. 

They  were  room-mates  at  college. 
Their  sister  students  read  to  them, 
and  thus  they  mastered  their  studies. 
They  typewrote  their  examinations, 
difficult  to  take  notes?  "We  can 
write  as  fast  as  any  of  them,"  both 
girls  said.  They  kept  their  note- 
books in  Braille,  and  assured  their 
Interviewer  that  it  was  easy. 

Both  girls  entered  with  zest  into 
campus  activities  and  joined  various 
clubs.  Both  are  musicians,  and  both 
belonged  to  the  glee  club,  taking 
|trips  out  of  town  with  the  club  to 
give  concerts  in  nearby  cities. 
i  Miss  Hotch  is  now  attending  the 
lAmerlcan  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Chicago,  where  she  is  studying  voice. 
In  another  year  she  will  have  com- 
pleted her  course,  and  then  she  ex- 
pects to  teach.  She  is  now  27,  by 
the   way,    while    Miss   MacCollum   is 

0. 


An  indication  of  Miss  MacCollum's 
ability  to  memorize  and  concentrate 
Is  given  in  a  little  anecdote  that  her 
interviewer  heard.  The  blind  girl  had 
iStarted  a  letter  on  her  typewriter, 
and  was  called  away,  leaving  a  sent- 
ence unfinished,  with  an  "and"  as 
the  last  word. 

An  hour  or  so  later  she  returned 
to  her  typewriter.  She  could  not  see 
What  she  had  written,  of  course; 
but  she  remembered  the  point  at 
which  she  had  paused.  She  completed 
her  sentence:  "J  know  we  will  have 
b  good  time." 

Incidentally,  she  won  high  grades 
for  her  college  work,  which  was 
more  than  brilliant  in  many  of  hji- 
courses.  jf 
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BUND   GIRL   AT   OXFORD 

LONDON    (UP)— Miss  Hazel  Winter,  i 
\  18.   Ls  the  only  blind  undergraduate  of 
.  her  sex  at  Oxford,  to  which  she  recently 
I  won  a  $350  scholarship. 

New  Orl<id-ns.Lz.Tr>yn-n-c 


Shirley  Delesdernier 


'I   Don't   Want   Anybody 

To  Think  I'm  Different,' 

She  Declares 


"T    HAVK   a    little   trouble,    but    I 
don't  -want  anybody  to  think 
I'm  different  from  the  others." 
A    blind    girl,    who   has    reached 
1  Newcomb  college  after  years  of  in- 
I  tensive'  study   and   new  difficulties 
i  time    after    time,    is    beginning    a 
i  career  as  a  freshman  on  the   up- 
i  town  campus  this  year   "like   any- 
body else"  and  astonishing  teachers 
and  students  with  her  skill  at  it. 

Shirley  Delesdernier,  19,  blonde 
and  grey-eyed  but  sightless  from 
her  early  'teens,  is  Newcomb's 
i  strangest  student.  Handicaped  as 
!  none  of  the  others  are,  she  is  nev- 
ertheless finding  her  way  about 
the  campus  and  making  herself  as 
much  a  part  of  the  college  life  as 
any  of  the  nev/  crop  of  first-year 
girls. 

She  has  enlisted,  without  asking 
for  it.  offers  of  aid  from  most  of 
her  fellow-fre5hn\|<(\  Hands  come 
without  suggestion  to  guide  her 
from  class  to  class.  Some  help  her 
to  a  chair.  Others  escort  her  to  the 
board  when  necessary. 


But  there  it  ends.  She  goes  to 
gymnasium  like  any  of  the  others, 
refusing  to  consider  "dean's  per- 
mission" as  some  suggested  when 
she  began  school.  She  attends  all 
of  the  student  body  meetings.r  Aiid 
a  "date"  to  her  i.s  the  same  thing 
that  it  is  to  any  of  the  other  New- 
combites. 

Walking  about  the  campus  day 
after  day,  she  attracts  little  atten- 
tion now.  Any  peculiarity  in  her 
conduct  is  not  noticed  until  one 
;ees  that  she  holds,  unobtrusively, 
'if  firmly,  to  the  arm  of  one  of  her 
companions.  Early  in  the  morning 
her  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Anna  Ban- 
ner, brings  her  across  Fi-eret  street 
10  the  campus.  i 

From   then   on   she   is   on   "home  I 
ground,"  in  her  own  hands  even  if 
she  needs     a     little  help  now  and  I 
then.   She  knows  the   campus,   and  ' 
during   the   first   months   of  school ! 
a   circle   of    friends   has   grown    up  j 
about  her  so  that  whenever  there's  ' 
a  particularly  bad  spot  she   wants 
to   get  around,   she   doesn't   search 
long  for  aid.  i 

In  the  afternoons  her  foui"-room 
cottage  at  3217  Freret  street  is  a 
popular  gathering  place  for  many 
ol  her  freshmen  friends.  Several  i 
drop  over  every  week  to  read  to 
her  or  describe  parts  of  the  work 
that  she  should  but  cannot  see — 
but  often  they  remain  to  be  helped 
themselves  by  their  blind  fellow- 
student. 

She  sits  in  class  every  day  with  a 
Braille  notebook  at  her  elbow, 
punching  out  word  after  word  and 
succeeding  at  it.  In  the  afternoons 
slie  studies  them — and  then,  most 
of  the  time,  her  nights  are  her  own. 
She  has  her  own  "boy  friends"  and 
special  acquaintances  with  whom 
.she  goes  to  dances,  parties  or  any 
other  entertainments  approved  by 
the  college  set. 

She's  had  only  one  difficulty  at 
'  the  college— finding  of  Braille  books 
for  class.  It's  a  far  different  mat- 
ter from  studying  at  a  high  school 
or  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
where  all  of  the  books  are  more 
standardized  and  produced  in  vol- 
umes so  that  Braille  copies  are 
available.  She  found  herself  badly 
handicapped  at  first.  None  of  her 
laboratory  of  language  books  could 
be  found  in  the  right  form— and  it 
would  have  taken  weeks  to  have 
them  prepared.  Now  she  has  her 
housekeeper  and  friends  to  read  to 
her  and  her  Braille  note  books  do  i 
the  rest.  j 

She  was  born  In  Piloltown.  the  ' 
"baby"  of  a  family  of  six  children. 
She  attended  the  grammar  school 
until  her  sight  began  to  fail  soon 
after  she  was  12.  "l  had  to  choose 
then,"  she  explained.  "I  could  stop 
altogether  or  I  could  leave  home 
and  go  to  Baton  Rouge,  where  I 
was  a  stranger  and  study  at  the 
school  for  tlie  blind.  But  I  wanted  j 
to  go  to  college,  even  if  it  meai 
starting  all  over  again  to  learn 
a  new  way.  So  I  made  the  ch 
,and  I'm  here  at  last."  ,^        i 
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BLIND  GIRi  HONOR 
UNIVERSITY  STUDENT 

Miss  Amos  Can't  Write, 
I  but  to  Graduate  in  Spring 


ATHENS,  Ga,  Nov  29  (A.  P.)- 
Bllndness  and  Inability  to  write  her 
own  name  by  hand  has  not  prevented 
Miss  Lavada  Amoss,  of  Augusta,  from 
becoming  an  honor  senior  at  the  Uni- 
I  verslty  of  Georgie. 

I  Miss  Amoss  Is  to  graduate  In  the 
Spring  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
In  education  and  expects  to  teach  aft- 
erward. 

She  recently  was  elected  to  Phli 
Kappa  Phi,  International  honorary' 
scholastic  fraternity. 

Miss  Amoss  uses  a  typewriter  pro- 
ficiently. She  cannot  write  but  Is  over- 
coming that  handicap  now  by  learning 
to  use  a  pen. 

She  remembers  classroom  lectures 
without  taking  notes  and  when  a  writ^ 
ten  examination  is  given  she  dictated 
the  answers.  Students  read  her  9.9- 
signments.  I 

Miss  Amoss  started  her  education 
when  she  was  eight  years  old  at  the  | 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  at  Macon. 

When  asked  If  the  struggle   for  ali[ 
education   under   such   handicaps   wajB< 
worth  the  effort.  Miss  Amoss  replied, 
"beyond  all  doubt."  1 


Blind  since  birth  in  Warsaw,  Po- 
land, Hyman  Rosen,  18,  was  grad- 
uated from  a  Brooklyn  public 
schools  completing  the  eight-year 
course  in  a  little  more  than  three 
years  with  an  average  of  91    per 

cent,      t;,,,,.,   . 
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I  TOTALLY  BLIND  FRESHMAN 
IN  GEORGJA  SCHOOL  LEADS 
ALL  STUDENTS  IN  STUDIES 

■  Atlanla,  Maiv9,  (/P)- C.  M.  Wit- 
Cher,  a  totally  blind  frcsliman  in 
the  engineering  department  at  tt;-:; 
Georgia  School  of  Tcchuoloay  i"- 
day  led  all  the  2,355  students  at 
the  institution  in  scholastic  stand- 
ing. 

Witcher's  name  was  first  of  five 
students  posted  as  making  the  cov- 
eted "A,"  meaning  those  who^e  av 
crage  in  grades  wa^  above  90. 

Witcher  has  to  be  led  about  the 
campus  from  one  classroom  to  an- 
other. He  works  out  hi.s  assignments  | 
by  a  touch  system  and  uses  a  port- 
able typewriter  for  transpoi-tation 
In  order  to  take  an  examination,  the 
instrtictor  reads  the  question-  while 
Witcher  jot?  them  down  in  h?s  own 

j  method  and  an.swers  by  means    of 

i  his  typewriter. 

Despite   his  handicap,   his  teach;; 
say,   Witcher   is   almOj 
fifsl*-te-iinUh 


f^ 
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BLllSID  STUDENT  LEADS 

SightlessJf  "UUIl  "the'lfeaSlr  of  2,355  students  at 
Georala'ireet^^ 

IiiisT^  th«  record  of  C.  M.  Witcher,  a  freshman 
of  Atlanta;  who  must  master  his  studies  by  the  touch 
system  and  then  laborously  transpose  his  work  on  a 
typewriter. 

Of  course,  young  Mr.  Wichter  is  not  worried 
about  the  hundred  odd  distractions  which  tempt  the 
normal  student.  He  is  in  darkne:s  to  all  In  this  world. 

In  his  heart  however  there  is  kindled  the  fire  of 
ambition  and  in  liis  soul  there  is  a  light  which  sees 
brightly. 

The  young  man  knows  his  handicaps,  but  he  doe? 
not  permit  them  to  bag  his  way  to  usefulness  and 
Eelf-maintenance.  He  is  of  the  kind  that  wills  to  v/la 
under  any  circumstances. 

Young  Mr.  Wichter  puts  many  students  to  shame. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  who 
are  healthy,  normal  persons  with  opportunity  beckon- 
ing them  every  step  of  their  scholastic  careers.  Only 
few  realize  what  they  are  missing. 

Education  happens  not  to  be  a  garment  which 
may  be  put  on.  It  is  a  priceless  treasure  which  can 
only  be  had  by  hard  digging  and  deep  thinking. 

The  blind  honor  student  of  Georgia  Tech  knows 
this.  ITie  majority  of  the  normal  boj's  and  girls  does 
not  give  the  value  of  education  a  second  thought. 


If  y(tifindjii»<*fard  to  look  on  the 
sunny  side  of  life,  consider  the  case  of 
Willie  Herbert  Bushong,  20  years  old 
blind  student  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky 
the 
stud 
less  eye 
life  tha 
facultie,' 


ton.  He  is  a  junior  in 
/Sciences  College  and  is 
iVre/law  courses.  With  sight- 
nrf  finds  more  happiness  in 
m^y  persons  who  have  thoir 
unimpaired.  The  most  out- 
standing characteristic  of  his  person- 
ality is  the  geniality  he  makes  mani- 
fest in  his  association  with  others. 
I  Bill,  as  he  prerers  to  Ue  called,  was 
jborn  June  6,  1910,  at  Tompkinsville, 
Monroe  county.  Shortly  after  birth 
'hLs  eyes  became  infected  and  an  oper- 
[ation  failed  to  restore  the  sight.  At 
the  age  of  six  he  was  enrolled  at  tile 
State  School  for  Blind,  Louisville. 
"Whatever  success  I  may  attain,"  iie 
said,  "I  attribute  to  my  early  training 
in  his  institution."'  It  was  here  that 
'he  learned  the  Braille  system  of  read- 
ing; it  was  here,  under  the  direction 
jOf  C.  B.  Martin,  who  later  became 
[superintendent  of  the  school,  that  he 
learned  to  play  the  clarinet. 

The  knowledge  of  music  that  he  at- 
tained under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin has  paved  the  way  for  the  work 
that  is  paying  his  way  through  college. 
Last  surruner  Bill  conducted  his  own 
orchestra  at  Red  Boiling  Springs, 
'i'enn.,  a  summer  resort.  With  the 
money  he  earned  during  the  vacation 
months  he  was  able  to  enter  the  uni- 
versity at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term.  After  he  entered  college  he  be- 
igan  playing  with  the  Rhythm  Kings, 
an  orchestra  composed  of  university 
students.  This  orchestra  is  popular 
in  the  Blue  Glass  section  and  has 
radiocast  many  times  over  WHAS, 
radiophone  of  The  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times,  from  the  remote 
control   station    at    the   university. 

When  he  was  17  he  was  graduated 
from  the  blind  school  and  entered 
Western  Kentucky  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green.  Here  he  met  HoweU> 
W.  Vincent,  20,  who  shared  with  his 
blind  companion  the  aspiration  co 
study  I'iW.  Tney  became  intimate 
friends,  cast  their  lot  together  and  are 
nov;  devoting  themselves  to  the  work 
that  is  to  culminate  in  their  attoin- 
ment  of  degrees  in  law. 

At  the  university  the  two  companions 
attend  the  same  classes.  Bill  makes 
use  of  a  noiseless  typewriter,  presented 
to  him  by  a  typewriter  company,  to 
take  notes  in  class.  At  night,  when 
study  time  arrives,  Howell  reads  the 
assignments  aloud  and  the  two  pre- 
pare the  next  day's  lessons.  I 

The  typewriter,  Bill  said,  permits 
him  to  get  more  notes  than  h3  could 
take  if  he  liad  his  sight  and  depended 
on  penmanship.  During  examinations, 
Howell  reads  the  questions,  the  blind 
youth  mounts  his  typewriter  on  the 
wide    arm   of    the    sc>(JO\  chair,    and 


Fanffivers    them.    Tha^  fact\that    last 
!  semester  each  maty  grades  \iat  were 
above  the  average  indicates  tSe  degree 
'of  success  they  s.Tp  attaining  v^th  this 
i^ovel    method    of    obtaining    an   edu- 
cation. 

Bill  finds  it  a  little  harder  to  learn 
the  orchestrations  for  his  musical  ac- 
tivity. In  the  orchestra  he  plays  the 
saxophone  and  the  clarinet,  but  he  is 
equally  talented  on  the  piano.  Most 
of  the  songs  he  learns  from  the  radio; 
some  he  learns  from  phonograph  rec- 
ords. If  the  Rythm  Kings  aiTange  a 
peculiar  orchestration  of  their  own,  one 
of  the  members  plays  BUl's  part  a 
time  or  two  for  him  and  the  trick  l3 
turned.  When  the  orchestra  is  assem- 
bled. Bill  plays  his  part  as  though  he 
had  written  it  himself. 
J  Perhaps  his  greatest  asset,  nexVto 
ills  genial  disposition,  is  his  versatpity. 
He  has  a  variety  of  accomplislipen'.s 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  mQ|ft  suc- 
cessful jack-of-all-trades.  Whei/''Spud" 
jSpalding,  the  tenor  with  the  atchestra,, ' 
grows  weary  of  his  task,  Biiy takes  his 
iblace  and  sings  with  a  voic^hat  never 
evokes  a  shower   of •  grape|ruit. 

The  radio  and  tne  tallfing  pictures 
have  contributed  many  enjoyable  hours, 
he  said.  Besides  IfeVjafllnig  the  •  latest 
isongs,  he  finds  a  pleasant  diversion 
from  his  studies.  Shortly  after  he 
first  heard  a  radio  he  assembled  a 
'three-tube  set  that  is  still  working. 
In  his  room  he  now  has  a  late  model 
jadio  and  a  small  portable  phono- 
graph. He  can  listen  to  a  song  played 
on  either  of  these  instruments  and, 
with  a  little  practice,  can  reproduce 
it  on  the  piano  or  either  of  the  wind 
instruments  he  plays. 

At  the  talking  picture  shows  he  is 
able  to  visualize  the  presentation  with 
little  explanation  from  his  companion. 
Usually  Howell  will  explain  the  setting 
and  the  characters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  picture  and  when  the  scene 
changes.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
blind  youth  can  enjoy  half  what  is 
transpiring  on  the  visual  screen.  The 
movie  star  that  appeals  to  him  most 
is  Dorothy  Jordan.  "I  like  Marie 
Dressier  also,"  Bill  said,  "but  not  for 
her  looks,  just  for  the  way  she  talk^ 
and  acts." 

Having  "dates"  with  college  "co-eds" , 
is  another  means  of  diversion  for  the 
young  law  student.  "I  like  the  fellows 
!here  at  the  university  because  they 
don't  treat  me  as  if  I  had  an  afflic- 
tion," Bill  explained.  "They  laugh  and 
thump  me  on  the  back  just  as  they 
would  anyone  else."  He  enjoyed  his 
-association  with  boys  when  he  was  a 
|Boy  Scout. 

i  Football  and  baseball  are  his  favor- 
ite sports,  although  he  also  likes  to . 
swim  and  dance.  Basketball  is  too  fast , 
for  him  to  appreciate,  he  said,  but' 
when  he  hears  a  baseball  strike  a  bat'' 
he  can  .nearly  ahvaj's  tell  whether  it  is ' 
a  fair  or  a  foul  ball.  The  Wildcats 
I  will  have  an  ardent  "rooter"  when  Bill' 
(gets  in  the  stands. 

i  Bill's  hobby  of  reading  Latin  plays 
lis  not  one  that  will  appeal  to  many 
college  students.  He  is  fond  of  for- 
I'eign  languages  and  has  mastered 
[French  to  a  fairly  succe.'^sful  degree 
JLatin,  however,  was  the  easiest  of  the 
languages  he  sought  to  learn,  except, 
!of  course,  his  native  tongue. 


A 


Although  he  derives  many  benefits 
from  his  musical  talents,  it  is  only  a  ■■ 
means  to  an  end.  "More  than  anyj 
other  achievement."  Bill  said,  •Howell, 
and  I  both  want  to  obtain  our  degree  j 
in  law."  And  every  day  the  two  youths  i 
bend  their  efforts  together  to  reac.'i 
thpir  eoa.1 
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pUndrffe^eets  Life 

Sightless  Youth  Plays  in  Orchestra,  Enjoys  Sport, 
Dates  and  Studies  for  Law  Career 


CTRIV^G  for  an  education  and  a  law  degree,  despite  the  handicap  of 
total  JillnjQuess,  which  overcame  him  shortly  after  his  birth,  Willie 

Herbeix  HusnjJig,  20,  Tompkinsville,  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 

cases  on  lecorf  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

A  talented  musician,  the  blind  youth  is  earning  his  way  thru  school 

by  playing  In  an  orchestra,  at  the  same  time  making  grades  above  the 

average  in  his  classroom  work  and  eliciting  the  sincere§t  admiration  and 

respect  from  his  fellow  students.       |  . 


With  a  host  of  friends  already, 
tho  this  Is  their  first  year  at  the 
imiversity,  Bill,  as  he  Is  commonly 
known,  and  his  buddy,  Howell  W. 
Vincent,  20,  Brownsville,  who  fur- 
nishes the  eyes  for  the  inseparable 
combination,  are  familiar  figures  on 
the  campus,  attending  classes,  en- 
joying athletic  games  and  engaging 
in  other  student  activities. 

•  •       • 

TN  addition   to  this   school   work. 
Bill  is  a  member  of  the  Rhythm 
Kings    Orchestra,    which    plays    at 
many  of  the  dances  and  other  so- 
cial aflairs  at  the  university,  broad- 
casts radio  programs  and  presents  | 
other    concerts.     With    the    money  i 
earned    from    this    work,~altho  he  | 
really  does  not  place  playing  in  this 
category,  he  is  paying  the  expenses 
of  obtaining  an  education. 

Bushong  lost  his  eyesight  as  the 
result     of     an     infection     suffered ; 
shortly  after  he  was  born,  June  8,  i 
1910.     Operations  failed   to  restore 
his  sight  and  at  the  age  of  six  he  ] 
enrolled  in  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,    Louisville,     ^t    the    institu- 
tion he  learned  the  Braille  system 
of  reading,  and  first  began  to  play 
thr  clarinet- 
He  further  expanded  his  musical 
talent,  and  now  numbers  the  saxo-  i 
phore  and  piano  among  the  instru- ' 
ments  he  has  mastered.    His  musi- , 
cal  ability  has  furnished  him  with 
fimds  to  continue   his  school  work 
since  he  was  graduated  at  the  age 
of  17,  from  the  school  for  the  blind. 
of  17,  from  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
Last  sununer  he  organized  and  con- 
ducted  his   own   orchestra  to   play 
at  a  siunmer  tesort  at  Red  Boiling 
!  Springs,  Tenn.  j 

*  *       * 

AFTER  completing  his  work  at' 
the  blind  school,  he  entered' 
Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers' 
College,  Bowling  Green,  where  he 
first  met  Vincent.  The  two  youths, 
both  desirous  of  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation in  law.  cast  their  lots  to- 
gether and  are  assisting  each  other 
in  the  quest  for  the  degrees. 

Tlie  t\^o  attend  the  same  classes, 
Howell  reading  to  his  blind  com- 
panion ail  WTitten  examination 
5uestions.    Bill  uses  a  noiseless  type- 


i  writer   to   take   notes   during   class 

'  discussions  and  prepares  all  work 
to  be  turned  in  to  the  instructors 
on  this  machine.  When  study-time 
arrives,  the  chums  prepare  their 
lessons  together  for  the  next  class, 
Howell  reading  the  assignments  to 
his  sightless  companion. 

In  their  room,  the  youths  have  a 
radio  and  a  portable  phonograph. 
Bill  listens  several  times  to  selec- 
tions played  over  the  radio,  or  on 
his  phonograph,  and  is  soon  able 
to  pick  up  the  melody  on  either  of 
his  instruments.  He  finds  it  a  biti 
more  difficult  to  learn  orchestra-' 
tion,  however,  but  with  a  little  extra 
work  is  able  to  do  it.  Some  of  the 
other  students  in  the  orchestra  will 
play  his  part  thru  several  times 
and   Bill   is   soon   able    to   play   it] 

[  himself,  and  then  to  join  in  the ' 
harmony. 

I  •        •        • 

T>HjL  Ls  an  ardent  sports  fan. 
Ba.seball  and  football  are  his 
favorites,  he  says,  altho  he  often  at- 
tends contests  in  other  sports. 
Basketball  is  too  fast  for  him  to 
appreciate,  he  explains,  but  in  other 
kinds  of  athletics,  baseball  especially, 
he  can  tell  by  the  sounds,  with  oc- ' 
casional  descriptions  by  a  com- 
panion, Just  what  is  going  on.  Bill 
is  very  fond  of  swimming,  and  is  a 
good  dancer,  too.  Among  other  rec- 
reations, he  finds  much  pleasure  in 
attending  the  "talkies."  Howell  ac- 
companies him  to  the  theater,  ex- 
plains the  setting  and  characters, 
and  tails  him  when  the  scene 
changes,  and  Bill  is  able  to  visualize 
the  remainder  of  the  performance. 
He  has  his  favorites,  too,  among  the 
movie  stars,  expressing  a  preference 
for  Dorothy  Jordan  and  Marie 
Dressier. 

The  young  law  student  finds  an- 
other means  of  diversion  by  having 
"dat€s"  with  some  of  the  college 
coeds.  He  also  enjoys  fellowship  of 
his  clas.«mates.  about  whom  he  says: 
"I  like  the  fellows  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity because  they  don't  treat  me 
j  as  if  I  had  an  alfiictlon." 

Bill  has  a  number  of  hobbies, 
which  include  the  study  of  Latui, 
which  he  has  mastered  in  large 
measure;  FYench  and  other  foreign] 
languages,  but  he  says  that  he  and 
his  companion  are  prin-arily  inter- 
ested in  procuring  their  degrees,  and 
are  combinini;  tlieir  efforts  to  reach 
this  goal.  y'      I 
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Clifford  M.  Witcher  Is  One  of  Five  Boys  Among  a  Group  oj 
for  the  First  Semester.    Witcher,  Who  Has  Bet 

His  Lessons  on  a  Portable 


J 
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Four  of  the  five  "A"  students  at  Georgia  Tech:  Left  to  right,  B.  S.  Mattingly,  Ivan  Allen.  Jr.,  Clif- 
ford M.  Witcher  and  F.  T.  Meiere.  Edvy/ard  Smith  was  not  present  when  the  photograph  was 
taken. 
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BY  WILLARD  J.  TURNBULL 

News    Editor    of    The    Technique,    College 
Paper  at   Georgia   Tech 

IN  A  glass-encased  bulletin  board  on  the 
left  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Academic  Building'  at  Georgia  School  of 
Technology  there  are  five  small  squares  of 
cardboard  pasted  together  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  At  the  top  of  tliis  sheet  is  a  neat 
sign  bearing  the  caption,  Exhibit   A 

These  cards  represent  the  brilliant  scho- 
lastic achievement  of  five  boys  who,  among 
a  group  of  3,000,  alone  were  able  to  measure 
up  to  the  famed  strictness  of  the  Tech 
faculty  and  emerge  gloriously  victorious 
■with  "all  A's."  The  five  perfect  students 
did  not  make  their  grades  in  simple  read- 
ing", writing,  or  arithmetic,  but  in  stony 
hard  engineering  and  commercial  subjects 
including  physics,  chemistry,  law,  analyti- 
cal geometry,  trigonometry,  French  and  me- 
chanics—taught by  some  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  exacting  professors  in  the  south. 
In  loolcing  over  these  cards  one  is  sur- 
prised to  note  that  they  all  belong  to  At- 
lanta boys.  Though  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Tech  student  body  come  from  out-of- 
town,  yet  all  five  of  the  flawless  reports 
belong  to  local  students.  This  fact  is  indic- 
ative of  something,  perhaps  the  moral  is: 
Don't  send  your  boy  away  to  school.  Three 
of  the  five  cards  belong  to  freshmen.  The 
other  two  are  proudly  claimed  by  sopho- 
mores leaving  the  junior  and  senior  classes 
without  a  representation  on  this  super - 
honor  roll.  Of  these  five  star  students  three 
attended  prep  school  at  Boys'  High,  one  at 
Peacock's,  and  the  fifth  is  a  product  of  Tech 
High  School.  Of  the  five,  only  one  belongs 
to  a  social  fraternity. 

The  first  of  the  five  cards  bears  the  name 
of  Clifford  M.  Witcher,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Witcher,  of  239  Moreland  Ave- 
nue. In  view  of  the  things  he  has  accom- 
plished it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  this  ar- 
dent scholar  has  been  totally  blind  since 
infancy.  Clifford  is  a  member  of  the  fresh- 
man class  and  a  true  Tech  man  through 
and  through.  He  prides  liimself  on  the 
fact  that  he  attended  all  but  one  of  Geor- 
gia Tech's  football  games  played  in  Atlanta 
last  fall.  He  could  follow  the  plays  very 
easily  by  means  of'  the  annoimces. 

With  his  battered  portable  typewriter  and 
bulky  Braille  writing  machine  Clifford  has 
come  to  be  a  familiar  figure  on  the  Georgia 
Tech  campus.  He  and  his  typewriter  are 
inseparable  companions,  having  been  to- 
gether up  hill  and  dowu  dale  for  the  past 
nine  years.  Though  i*  feas  had  several  new 
covers  and  has  been  repaired  innumerable 
times,  it  is  still  as  good  as  new  and  Clifford 
wouldn't ,  part  with  it  for  anything.  He 
prepares  practically  all  of  his  lessons  on  his 
portable,  being  able  to  type  accurately  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  words  per  minute.  Only 
once  has  his  trusty  typewriter  ever  given 
him  any  cause  to  complain.  The  professor 
of  his  history  class  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  "Yes-No"  quizzes — questions  which 
could  be  answered  entirely  with  a  "yes"  or 
a  "no."  The  professor  was  greatly  troubled 
for  awhile  because  of  the  fact  that  every 
member  of  the  class  had  excellent  papers, 
and  if  a  question  was  incorrect  on  one 
paper,  the  same  question  was  always  found 
to  be  wrong  on  all  the  other  papers  also. 
The  instructor  was  in  a  quandary  until  one 
day    he    noticed    that    the    other    students 


never  wrote  anything  until  Clifford  had  fin- 
ished typing  his  answer.  Tlien  the  rest  of 
the  class  would  with  one  accord  hastily 
scribble   down   the   answer. 

Finally,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  they  were 
waiting  to  hear  the  taps  from  Clifford's  type- 
writer. It  was  easy  to  see  that  two  taps 
meant  "No"  and  three  meant  "Yes.''  The 
trouble  was  corrected  when  the  teacher  re- 
quired Clifford  to  put  in  a  period  after  each 
negative  answer,  thus  equalizing  the  taps. 
i^All  of  Clifford's  professors  at  Tech  are 
vehement  in  asserting  that  he  is  granted 
absolutely  no  favors  not  accorded  to  other 
students,  Clifford  himself  has  insisted  upon 
that.  He  attends  every  regular  class  that  his 
fellow  students  attend,  even  to  physical  train- 
ing. He  takes  every  quiz,  works  every  prob- 
lem, writes  every  theme,  performs  every  ex- 
periment that  any  other  freshman  does,  and 
the  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  he  al- 
ways does  it»just  a  little  better  than  the 
other  fellow^y 

He  prepares  much  of  his  work  and  takes 
notes  on  a  Braille  writing  machine,  an  in- 
genious device  similar  to  a  typewriter,  which 
writes  by  making  indentations  on  the  paper. 
Clifford  has  devised  his  own  shorthand  sys- 
tem for  this  m.achine,  and  he  has  become 
very  efficient  in  its  operation.  He  takes 
all  of  his  examinations  by  first  writing  down 
his  answers  on  the  Braille  writer  and  later 
transcribing  them  on  his  typewriter.  He 
es£imates  that  he  studies  at  least  four  hours 
every  day. 

CUfford's  faiorite  subjects  are  chemistry 
and  mathematics.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  deeply  interested  in  chemistry  and  has 
at  his  home  a  small  laboratory  in  which  he 
is  always  making  tests  and  otherwise  "put- 
tering ai-ound."  He  recalls  with  a  smile  one 
Christmas  night  four  years  ago  when  he 
requested  that  he  be  given  some  sulphuric 
acid  for  a  present. 

Santa  Glaus  came  and  left  him  a  whole 
quart  of  the  chemical.  It  seems,  though, 
that  Santa  Claus  was  not  quite  up  on  his 
chemistry  tor  he  left  it  near  the  fireplace, 
and  as  a  result— well,  every  one  knows  the 
smell  of  sulphuric  acid  when  it  becomes 
heated. 

In  the  well-equipped  laboratories  at  Geor- 
gia Tech,  Cliff  is  in  his  prime.  He  does 
every  bit  of  the  work  himself  except  for  a 
few  necessary  measurements  and  weighings. 
He  has  escaped  so  far  with  only  one  slight 
explosion,  which  is  a  pretty  good  average 
lor  a  freshman.  It  was  during  an  experi- 
ment with  a  hydrogen  generator  that  the 
slight  mishap  took  place.  He  had  the  ap- 
paratus wrapped  up  in  towels  to  prevent  any 
damage,  and  as  he  says,  he  became  absent- 
minded  and  allowed  some  air  to  remain  in 
the  container  when  he  poured  the  zjnc  in.  As 
a  result  the  whole  outfit  disbanded  with  a 
small  boom.  When  he  came  to  the  make-up 
laboratory  to  do  the  experiment  over,  Clifford 
noticed  that  all  the'  professors  remained  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room  until  he  had 
finished. 

Not  only  is  Cliff  a  leader  in  his  scholastic 
work,  but  he  has  many  other  outside  inter- 
ests. He  has  gone  very  deeply  into  the  sci- 
ence of  radio,  and  is  the  proud  owner  of  a 
short  wave  length  transmitting  and  receiving 
station  which  he  built  entirely  by  himself. 
He  received  hLs  license  three  years  ago  and 
since  that  time  has  communicated  with  more 
than  -eight    hundred   different '  stations   in 


various  parts  cf  the  world  including  far-off  I 
eastern  Australia,  half-way  around  the  world.  I 
The  name  of  his  station,  located  at  his  home 
on  Moreland  Avenue,  is  W-4AHM.  During.! 
his  short  career  as  a  radio  fan  Cliff  has  alsol 
built  nimierous  radio  receiving  sets.  Cliff] 
plans  to  go  into  radio  work  as  a  vocation 
after  he  receives  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  electrical  engineering  at  Georgia 
Tech. 

In  personal  appearance  Cliff  is  about  six 
feet  tall,  clean-cut,  and  he  is  blessed  with 
a  wonderful  personality.  Possibly  the  out- 
standing feature  about  him  is  his  everlast- 
ing enthusiasm.  Even  when  speaking  of 
the  most  commonplace  things,  he  always 
seems  to  be  alert  and  eager.  He  says  that 
he  owes  all  of  his  scholastic  success  to  his 
mother  and  to  the  preparatory  school  which 
he  attended — Peacock.  The  relation  that 
exists  between  Cliff  and  his  mother  can 
best  be  described  by  one  word,  "pals." 

The  second  of  the  group  of  five  perfect 
students  is  B.  S.  Mattingly,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mi-s.  B.  S.  Mattingly,  of  6000  PeachtJee 
Road.  Young  Mattingly  hails  from  Boys* 
High  School,  to  which  he  gives  much  of 
the  credit  for  his  present  ra  ing  at  Tech. 
He  studies  on  an  average  of  three  hours 
each  night,  his  favorite  subject  being 
mathematics.  His  hobby  is  aviation,  and 
his  one  big  ambition  is  to  be  an  aeronaut- 
ical engineer. 

Edward  Smith,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
A.  L.  Smith,  of  965  Howell  Place,  S.  W, 
is  the  only  freshman  in  Commerce  to  fin- 
ish the  last  semester  with  an  "all-A"  re- 
port. His  favorite  subject  is  economics. 
An  average  of  two  hours  outside  study 
each  day,  coupled  with  toncentrated  at- 
tention in  class,  is  Edward's  prescription 
for  scholastic  perfection. 

The  only  sophomore  In  Commerce  to 
make  all  A's  is  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Allen,  of  2600  Peach- 
tree  Road.  Ivan  studies  on  an  average 
of  four  hours  each  night.  He  also  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Boys'  High  School.  He  cites 
close  attention  in  class,  interest  in  the. 
subject  studied  and  plenty  of  hard  worki 
as  the  necessary  factors  in  good  scholar- 
ship. Ivan  is  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  Fraternity,  a  member  of  the  Tech 
basket  ball  squad,  and  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest In  many  other  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. Upon  graduation  from  Georgia 
Tech  he  plans  to  go  into  business  with  his 
father. 

P.  T.  Meiere,  sophomore  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, is  the  name  of  the  fifth  student 
to  make  a  straight  "A"  report  for  the  last 
semester.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Meiere,  of  605  Cherokee  Avenue,  S.  E. 
Meiere's  favorite  studies  are  mathematics 
and  physics.  He  studies  between  four  and 
six  hours  each  evening  in  his  attempt  to 
make  a  great  electrical  engineer  of  him- 
self. Meiere  Is  a  graduate  of  Tech  High 
School.  Asked  what  his  hobby  was,  he 
answered:  "Well,  Tm  awfully  interested 
in  girls!" 

Such  are  the  five  youths  whose  names 
should  be  remembered  as  the  first  students 
to  make  perfect  reports  under  the  new 
alphabetical  grading  system  installed  this 
year  at  Georgia  Tech.  Each  of  them  !• 
classed  as  a  regular  fellow  by  his  class- 
mates; not  one  is  guilty  of  ever  having  been 
called  a  "sissy."  Such  men  an>'  school  may 
well  be  proud  to  claim. 
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^truggle    Against    Handicap, 
Started  at  Age  of  6.        \ 
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HFUL  FRIEND 


Furnishes  "Eyes"  for  Both- 
Work  Way  Through  School.' 


Tota'T'darkness,  y^  able  to  enjoy 
all  the  beauties  or%  love,  life  and 
nature.  Blind,  yet  a^  accomplished 
musician,  -  "^  ifl^  stufdent  and  an 
athlete.  "****  / 

The  struggle  agan^t  odds  by  Willie 
Herbert  BusRoc^f^O  year  old  fresh- 
man at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  is 
scarcely  equaled  In  romance  by  the 
career  of  the  famous  Helen  Keller. 
For  there  Is  the  added  beauty  of  the 
Damon  and  Pj-thias  friendship  be- 
tween Bushong  and  Howell  W.  Vin- 
cen':  of  Brownsville,  a  fellow  student, 
who  furnishes  "eyes  for  two"  while 
both  are  molding  their  careers  at  col- 
lege. 

Both  of  the  youths  are  struggling 
for  a  law  degree  and  are  supporting 
themselves  on  the  high  road  through 
the  university  to  bachelordom.  Bush- 
ong expresses  his  philosophy  of  life 
when  he  says:  "I  like  the  fellows  here 
at  the  university,  because  they  don't 
fjlte  me  and  treat  me  as  if  I  had  an 
afflia|ion."  It  is  undoubtedly  this  at- 
titude that  has  won  for  the  lad  so 
many  friends  of  both  sexes  at  the 
school.  "He's  paying  his  way  and  all 
he  wants  is  an  even  breaks"  is  the  way 
one  husky  fellow  put  it. 

At  the  age  of  6  Bushong  enrolled 
in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Louisville.  At  the .  Institution  he 
learned  the  Braille  system  of  reading 
and  first  began  to  play  the  clarinet. 
He  further  expanded  his  musical 
talent  and  now  numbers  the  saxo- 
phone and  piano  among  the  instru- 
ments he  has  mastered.  His  musical 
ability  has  furnished  him  with  funds 
to  continue  his  school  work  since  he 
w&s  graduated  at  the  age  of  17  from 
the  School  for  the  Blind.  Last  sum- 
mer he  organized  and  conducted  his 
I  o^vn  orchestra  to  play  at  a  summer  re- 
sort at  Red  Boiling  Springs,  Tenn. 

CAST  LOTS  TOGETHER 

After  completing  his  work  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  he  entered  West- 
ern Kentucky  State  Teachers*  College, 
Bowling  Green,  where  he  first  met 
Vincent.  Tlie  two  youths,  both  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  an  education  in 
law,  cast  their  lots  together  and  are 
assisting  each  other  in  the  quest  for 
the  degrees. 

[  The  two  attend  the  same  classes, 
Howell  reading  to  his  blind  companion 
all  written  examination  questions.  Bill 
uses  a   noiseless   typewriter   to   take 


liofes  during  class  "discussions  and  pre- 
pares all  work  to  be  turned  in  to  the 
instructors  on  this  machine.  When 
study  time  arrives,  the  chums  prepare 
their  lessons  together  for  the  next 
class,  Howell  reading  the  assigjaments 
to  his  siglitless  companion. 

In  their  room  the  youths  have  a 
radio  and  a  portable  phonograph.  Bill 
listens  several  times  to  selections 
played  over  the  radio  or  on  his  phono- 
graph and  is  able  soon  to  pick  up  the 
melody  on  either  of  his  instruments. 
|He  finds^t  a  bit  more  diflBcult  to  learn 
orchestration,  however,  but  with  a  lit- 
tle extra  work  is  able  to  do  it.  Some 
of  the  other  students  in  the  orchestra 
will  play  his  part  through  several 
times  and  Bill  is  soon  able  to  play  it 
himself  and  then  to  join  in  the  har- 
mony. 

IS  SPORTS  FAN 

Bill  Is  an  ardent  sports  fan.  Base- 
jball  and  football  are  his  favorites,  he 
says,  although  he  often  attends  con- 
tests in  other  sports.  Baseketball  is 
too  fast  for  him  to  appreciate,  he  ex- 
plains, but  in  other  kinds  of  athletics, 
[baseball  especially,  he  can  tell  by  the 
sounds,  with  occasional  descriptions  by 
a  companion,  just  what  is  going  on. 
Bill  is  very  fond  of  swimming,  and  Is 
a  good  dancer,  too.  Among  other  rec- 
reations he  finds  much  pleasure  In 
attending  the  "talkies."  Howell  ac- 
companies him  to  the  theater,  explains 
the  setting  and  characters  and  tells 
him  when  the  scene  changes,  and  Bill 
is  able  to  visualize  the  remainder  of 
the  performance.  He  has  his  favoi-ites, 
too,  among  the  movie  stars,  express- 
ing a  preference  for  Dorothy  Jordan 
and  Marie  Dressier. 

Bill  has  a  number  of  hobbies,  which 
include  the  study  of  Latin,  which  he 
has  mastered  in  large  measure,  and 
French  and  other  foreign  languages, 
put  he  says  that  he  and  his  companion 
are  primarily  interested  in  procuring 
their  degrees  and  are  combining  their 
efforts  to  reach  this  goal. 


April      3      J93I 

SITS  IN  DARKNESS 


^K^     Through     An  Indomitable 

Will  Se€s  and  Feels 

As  Others 


Stri^gtror  an  education  and 
a  law)d.<»,T^  despite  th^^  handi- 
cap 01  "'Ifc^nttdii'dness  which  ov- 
ercame iiini  .s/io"tly  aftf-r  birlli, 
.Willie  Herbert,,^  20,  Tompkins- 
ville,  presents  onle  of  tho  most 
interesting  cases  on  recod  at 
ti-io  Univer.'-ily  of  Kentuclvy. 

A  talented  niusioian»J^.he  blind 
youtli  is  earning  his  vvaV  'fWli 
school' "by  I^l'SVlfig  ii)  an  crciietf- 


tra,  at  the  sai/.e  time  milking- 
grades     above    the     average  in 
his  classroom  work  and   elicit-, 
ing    tlie     sinc'^rest    admiration  : 
res]>ect    .jom     his  fellow    stu- 
dents. 

With  a  host     of  friend:!     ?.»- ; 
ready,  though  this  is  their  fii'st 
jear  at  the  Uinversity,  Bill,  as  | 
he  is  conmionly  knov^Ti,  and  his  I 
b^'ddy,  Howell  W,  Vincent,  20,1 
Brownsville,  who  furnishes  the  j 
eyes  for  the     inseparable  com-  [ 
ibination,     are  familiar    figures  \ 
on  the  campus,  attending  clas    i 
[es,  enjoying  athletic  games  and 
I  engaging  in  other  studenl;  acti- 
jvities. 

I  In  addition  to  his  school  wf>rk. 
Bill,  is  a  member  of  the  Rhy- 
t;hm  King?  orchestra  which 
plays  at  many  of  the  dances 
and  other  social  affairs  at  the 
University,  broadcasts  radio 
programs  and  presents  oV. 
concerts.  With  the  money  earn- 
■ed  from  this  work,  although  he 
[does  not  i.la.-e  anything  in  his 
category,  he  is  paying  the  ex- 
panses of  obtaining  an  educa- 
,vion. 

j     Bushong  lost  his  eyesight  as 
the  result  of  an   infection  suf- 
jfored  shortly  after  he  was  bom 
June  6,  1910.  Operations  failed  \ 
to  restore  .his  sight  and  at  the  ' 
age  of  si::  he     enrolled  in  the  i 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  atj 
j  Louisville.     At  tiie     institution 
I'he  learned  the     Braille  system 
of  readir.g  and     fiT'st  began  to 
play  the  clarinet,  ' 

lie  fujtber  expanded  his  mu- 
sical talent    and  now    numbers^ 
the  saxophone  and  piano  among  j 
tjie  instruments  he  has  mas^       I 
ed.  His  musical  ability  has  fur- 1 
nislied  him  with    funds  to  con- ! 
tinue  his  .^chool  work  since  hf> ' 
^'i-aduated  at  the  age  i.f  17  from  1 
the  school  for  the  blind.      Last 
summer  he  organized  and  con- 
ducted    his     own  orchestra  to 
play  at  a  summer  resort  at  Red 
Boiling  Springs,  Tenn. 

Cast  Lots  Together 

After  coniplecing  his  work  at 
the  blind  school,  he  entered 
Western  Kentucky  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  Bowling  Green, 
^.'here  he  first  met  Vincent.  The 
two  3'ouths,  ooth  desii'ous  of 
obtaining  an  education  in  law, 
cast  their  lots  toffether  and  are 


^ 


i 


rass!fEmF'''6'S5fr' other  i;;  the 
quest  for  the  degrees. 
j  The  two  attend  the  same 
I  classes,  Howell  reading-  tc  his 
'b;ind  companion  all  written  ex- 
amination question.  Bill  use.5  a 
noiselesis  typewriter  to  takf 
notes  during  class  discussions 
and  prepares  all  work  to  be 
turned  in  to  the  instructors  on 
this  machine.  Whe}i  study  time 
arrives,  the  chums  prepare 
their  lessons  together  for  the 
next  class,  Ho'.vell  reading  the 
assignments  to  hi®  sightless 
companion. 

In  their  room,  the  youths 
have  a  radio  and  a  portable 
phonograi^h.  Bill  listens  several 
times  to  selections  played  over 
the  radio  or  on  his  phonograph 
end  is  abje  soon  to  pick  up  the 
melody  on  either  of  his  instru- 
ments. He  finds  it  a  bit  more 
difficult  to  learn  orchestration, 
however,  with  a  little  extra 
work  is  able  to  do  it.  Some  of 
the  other  students  in  the 
orchestra  will  play  his  part  thru 
several  tinges  and  Bill  is  soon , 
able  to  piay  it  himself  and  then  j 
to  join  in  the  harmony. 

Is  Sports  Fan 

Bill  is  an  ardent  sports  fan. 
Baseball  and  football  are  his 
favorites,  he  says,  although  he  ] 
often  attends  contests  in  other 
sports.  Baskeball  is  too  fast  for 
him  to  appreciate,  he  explains.  > 
but  in  other  kinds  of  athletics, 
bftseball  especially,  he  can  tell 
by  the  sounnds,  with  occasional 
j  descriptions  by  a  companion, 
jjust  what  is  going  on.  Bill  is 
very  fond  of  swimming,  and  is 
a  good  dancer,  too.  Among  oth- 
er recreations,  he  finds  much 
pleasure  in  attending  the 
"talkies"  Howell  accompa^^ie? 
him  to  the  theatre,  explain?  the 
setting  and  characters  and  tells 
him  when  the  scene  changes, 
and  Bill  i.s  able  to  visuaHzc  the 
remainder  of  the  perfo^aance. 
He  has  his  favorites,  t^  among 
the  movie  stars,  ^«cf)ressing  a 
preference  for  Dorothy  Jordan 
and  Marie  Dressier. 

The  young  lav/  student  finds 
another  means  of  diversion  by 
having  "dates"  with  some  of 
the  college  coeds.  He  also  en- 
joys    fellowship     of  his   class 


mates,  about  whom  he  osys,  'I 
like  the  fellows  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity because  they  don't  treat 
m  as  if  I  had  an  affliction." 

Bill  has  a  number  of  hobbies, 
\Vihicii  include  the  study  of  Lat- ' 
in,  which  he  has     mastered  in  I 
large  measure,  French  atid  oth- 
er foreign     languages,     but  h2 
says  that  he  and  his  companion 
are  primarily  interested  in  pro- 
curing their     degrees     and  are 
combining  their  efforts  to  reach 
this  goal. 

AugUSTe./CY.      ChpoT,i'cl(L 

May    j/,      /9S/ 


Prof.  J.  Harvey  Sweeney 


Former   Superintendent  of  Brooksville 

fie    Schools,    Nicely    Located    at 
on. 


racK^  county  friends  of  Prof.  J. 
HaJvey  Sweeney,  former  Superinten- 
dent of  Brooksville  public  schools,  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  they  are  now 
nicely  located  at  Lexington. 

Prof.  Sweeiiey  is  now  ^  Superinten- 
dent of  the  largest  con^iolidated  school 
in  the  State,  having  an  enrollment  of 
1100  pupils,  and  Prof.  Sweeney  has 
twenty  seven  teachers  under  him 

This  school  is  located  just  outsixle 
the  corporate  limits  of  Lexington,  and 
has  several  hundred  students  living  in 
the  country.  Prof.  Sweeney  has  been 
in  charge  the  past  two  years  and  hasj 
been  retained  for  next  year.  He  has 
given  splendid  satisfaction,  both  to 
the  patrons  of  the  school  as  well  p..? 
the  School  Board.  At  Lexington  he 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
educators  of  Kentucky. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  writer,  as 
well  35  H.  C  Blades,  County  Clerk  J. 
A.  Moneyhon  and  M.  J.  Hennessey  to 
be  entertained  at  the  Sweeney  home, 
341  Harrison  avenue  Lexington,  dur- 
ing the  forepart  of  last  week,  and  we 
have  never  seen  genuine  Kentucky 
hospitality  displayed  morte  than  at 
this  home.  It  certainly  was  a  pleas- 
ure much  enjoyed  by  the  four  Brack- 
enites  to  be  taken  into  this  home  and 
treated  jls  frierwls.        '      ^^ 

Six  or  seven  college  studeh*^,  all 
splendid  young  men,  are  with  ^pt. 
and  Mrs.  Sweeney  for  the  school  t^m 
One  of  this  number  is  a  youijumn 
totally  blind,  who  is  taking  a  la^ 
UiUlM!  HL  UlU  Uillllllrsity  of  Kentucky. 


This  young  man  is  accompanied  to 
;  and   from   college   by  his   room-mate. 
j  who    reads    to    his    blind    companion. 
I  and  when  the  examisatlons  are  taken 
'  the  young  man  reads  the  questions  to 
the    sightless     man.     whj    operates    a 
typewriter  in  making  his  answers,  and 
as  a  rule  his  averages  are  as  good,  if 
not   better,   than   those   of  his   room- 
mate. 

This  young  man  seems  to  be  un- 
i  usually  talented.  He  is  a  musician  of 
I  note  and  only  has  to  hear  a  piece 
played  three  or  four  times  to  master 
I  it.  He  is  a  member  of  an  orchestra 
I  and  is  paying  his  way  through  college 
in  this  way. 

Several  of  these  college  boys  attend 
ed   the   Democratix:   State   Convention, 
and   the   writer,   who   had    retired    at 
2  a.m..  Wednesday  morning,   awaken- 
ed, thinking  he  was  still  at  the  con- ' 
vention,  or  was  listning  to  "Amos  and 
Andy"  when  two  of  the  students  star- 
ted to  give  an  imitation  of  the  pro- 
qeddings    of    the    cor^vention    of    the 
night  before.    Evidently  the  boys  were 
close  observers  and  had  the  proceed- , 
ings   "down   pat,"  imitating   the   voice ! 
of  Frederick  A.  Wallis,  Chairman,  and ; 
other  speakers  of  the  nigh  before. 


SFri-ngfie  Id  ,  M  3SS.,    A/ei^s 
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Winners  of  Scholarships  Offered  By  National 
^     Organization  of  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity 


-S«^.,     i.L|5hKjt..  JJB!>  ^  •  L 


<ii.cM.l^ulcinT}(,on~Lit^ya}\C>j-fi'il<i'^    Jo&.  S,  R/^gs.   -^  Ulu^crX  i^oyd   ""  ^*'*>'«M^^r*'^^^ 


■]?ath   U.  (Ic44 


Above  are  sliown  the  dinners  ol 
scholarshps  awaided  annually  by  the 
national  organization  of  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity  unde  •  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  its  deiwrtiTient  of  educi- 
tional  activities  headed  by  Raymond. 
VV.  Cannon  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
At  the  top,  left  to  right,  are:  lsa:ic 
M.  Hutchinson  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Knoxville  college,  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
Miss  lAirrah  Coffleld  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Butler  ooUes'p,  Indianapolis; 
Joseph  ,S.  .Tlimes  of  Cleveland,  O., 
Oberlin  college,  Oberlin,  O. ;  Rup?rt 
A.  Lloyd  of  Phoebus,  Va.,  Harvard 
University,  Boston,  and  Harold  Jack- 
son of  Ltinsinsr.  Mich.,  Michigan  State 
college,  Ypteilanti,  Mich.  T5otton  row, 
left  to  risht:  Thebaud  Jeffers,  John- 
son C.  Smith  university,  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  Miss  Julia  K.  Hatcher  of  Fort  j 
Valley,  Ga.,  Spelman  college,  Atlanta,  ' 


Oa.:  Miss  Ruth  l>ankford  Redd  of 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  Lincoln  University, 
.lefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  Bernard  Go.ss 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  University  of 
Ipwa,  Towa  City,  la. 
'  Mr  Himes  is  a  totallv  ^lind_stud='nt 
and  has  won  the  hishe.s't '  scfiolastic 
honors  at  Oberlin  college  despite  his 
visual  handicap,  being  elected  In  his 
junior  year  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  hon- 
orary fraternity.  Mr  Lloyd  is  an  hon- 
or graduate  of  Williams  coUe^? 
where  he  finished  as  -valedictorian  -)f 
his  class  last  June  and  was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  doing  gradu- 
ate,  work    at   Harvard. 

Other  members  of  the  scholarship 
commission  are  Atty  Emory  B.  Smith, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (field  agent  How- 
ard University),  Prof  H.  T.  Riley  of 
Indianapolis,  Arthur  J.  Clement.  Jr., 
Charleston,    S.    C,    and     Atty    S.     B. 


Garner    of    St    Ijouis,    Mo. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  chapter  of  the 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  is  inter- 
ested in  having  the  youth  of  No.v 
England  work  for  scholarships  which 
are  being  offei-ed  by  the  General  Or- 
ganization and  by  the  EdiKMtion-il 
Department  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr  Raymond  W;  Cannon,  Minneapo- 
ILs,   Minn. 

Hughes  A.  Robinson  of  Springfield 
college  is  director  of  educational  ' 
actiivties  for  the  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  West- 
ern Massachusetts.  A  special  educa- 
tional program  will  be  held  tomorrow 
evening  at  St  John's  Congregationul 
church  at  which  time  public  an- 
nouncements will  be  made  conccT-ning 
the  scholarships  by  Atty  Alford  H. 
Tavernier.  It  is  expetced  that  a  large 
number   will    be   present. 
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Tul sa.,  OHU..  W.rld. 

tJUJ.  SIUDENI 


Deji«te/Eanclicap,  Reid  Swin- 
'  Ulr  ^e  Graduated  With    , 
High  Honors 

Despite    the    handicap    of    blind- 
ness,   Reid   Swindler,    who   vill   re- 
ceive   his   second    degree   from   the  I 
University    of   Tulsa   at     the     com-  ' 
mencement      exercises      in      Sltelly 
stadium  on  June  1,  will  be  gradu- 
ated  with    one   of   the   finest  scho- 
lastic records  of  the  1931  class  and 
with    an    enviable     reputation     for 
.achievement   and   versatility. 
'      Swindler    received    his    Bachelor 
of  Music   degree   from   the   univer- 
sity last  year,  and    will    receive  on 
.lune  1   his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
With     a      major     in      Spanish      and 
minors  in  English  and  history.    He 
has  an  A-minus  scholastic  rating. 
I'nll   Xiuiibcr   of   Hours. 

During  lii."^  five  years  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Tulsa,  Swindler  has  car- 
ried the  full  number  of  college 
hours,  and  one  semester  he  did  '!'}> 
hours  of  work,  although  the  maxi- 
mum which  students  are  supposed 
to  take  is  18  hours. 

In  addition,  he  always  has  taken 
part  in  student  activities.     He  is  a  , 
member  of  the  International  Rela- 
tions   club,    the    Spanish    club.    Phi 
Mu  Alpha,  national  honorary  music 
fraternity;     the    Men's    Glee    club, 
the  A  Capella  choir,   the   Y.  M.   ('. 
A.,    and    Chi   Nu    Epsilon.    honorary 
English     fraternity.       He     has     ap- 
peared   in    piano    or    organ    recitals 
each     year     and     has     contributed  j 
poetry    to    university    literary    pub-  I 
llcation.s. 

I'se.*!   Braille    System, 

In  his  classes  Swindler  uses  the  \ 
Braille  shorthand  machine,  and  I 
does  his  studying  by  having  the 
textbook  read  to  him.  He  is  thor- 
oughly at  home  on  the  campus, 
and  makes  his  way  to  and  from 
school  without  the  assistance  of  a 
guide. 

His  chief  interests  are  languages, 
literature,  music,  swimming  and 
walking.  He  is  especiall.v  interested 
in  both  the  music  and  literature  of 
Spain.  His  favorite  English  author 
is  Browning,  but  of  all  poetic  liter- 
ature he  prefers  Joyce  Kilmer's 
••Trees." 

Hopes  lo  Be  Teaclier. 

Swindler  received  his  prepara- 
tory training  at  the'  Oklahoma 
school  for  the  blind  where  he  re- 
ceived a  thorougli  training  in  Eng- 
glish,  Latin,  and  maUiematics.  Fol- 
lowin.g  his  sophomore  year  at  the 
University  of  Tulsa,  he  attended 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
education   of  the   blind   one   year. 

After  his  graduation  from  the 
university.  Swindler  hopes  to  ob- 
tain a  position  as  a  teacher  of 
Spanish  or  of  music.  Ho  is  also 
qualified  for  stenographic  worU. 
taking  dictation  at  the  rate  of  100 
words  ;i  minute  on  the  Braille 
shorthand  machine  and  typing  at  ] 
the  ratq  of  60  words  a  minute.      ^ 


Tulsa.,  OKI  a.^  Tribune 
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Blind  Student  Wins 

Second  Music  Degree 

,    / W 

Reifl  Svindler  Has  Been  at 
|U.  of  T.  Five  Years 

Not  content  with  one  degree  won 
in  his  favorite  sphere,  music,  last 
year,  Reid  Swindler,  blind  student 
at  the  University  of  Tulsa,  has  done 
additional  work  this  year  which  en* 
titles  him  to  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree, with  a  major  in  Spanish  and 
minors  in  English   and  history. 

During  his  five  years  of  study  at 
the  university,  Reid  has  made  a 
scholastic  rating  of  A-minus,  and  is 
known  for  his  qjpility  in  playing  and 
composing  music  and  writing  poetry. 
He  takes  lecture  notes  with  the 
Braille  shorthand  machine,  at  the 
rate  of  110  words  a  minute,  and 
types  at  60  words  a  minute. 

He  has  been  music  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  Collegian,  writing  reports  of 
recitals  and  of  musical  organiza- 
tions. He  is  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  music  honorary  fraterni- 
ties, of  the  men's  glee  club  and  a 
capella  choir,  of  the  International 
Relations  club  and  the  Spanish  club^ 
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Sightless     Eleven    Years,    Olaf 

Larsen  Achieves  Phi  Beta 

Kappa 


AIMS     TO      BE     EDUCATOR 


By  RAYNESS  COPELANI) 

Olaf  Leonard  Larsen  Is  twenty-flve 
and  has  been  totally  blind  for  eleven 
years,  yet  today  he  Is  one  of  thirty-one 
members  from  a  graduating  class  of 
nearly  500  at  Columbia  College  to  re- 
ceive the  coveted  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 
Not  content  with  being  the  possessor  of 
this  tribute  to  his  determination  and 
intelligence,  Mr.  Larsen  has  practically 
completed  his  master's  thesis  and  about 
one-third  of  the  required  work  and  ex- 
pects to  return  next  fall  to  secure  his 
M.A.  degree. 

The  store  of  knowledge  which  this 
unusual  young  man  has  acquired  since 


he  became  slgJJtiS^li^lBa^isbut  a 
chip  from  the  rock  of  his  carving.  A 
legion  of  other  achievements  attest  his 
resourcefulness.  Born  in  Norway  of 
American  parents,  Mr.  Larsen  received 
his  public  school  education  in  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  where  he  was  brought  by  his 
parents.  At  fourteen  an  eye  affliction 
was  diagnosed  variously  by  doctors,  who 
finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
tuberculosis  had  set  in.  In  a  clinic, 
according  to  Mr.  Larsen,  they  gave  him 
an  Injection  for  this  disease  and  in 
three  days  he  was  blina.  That's  why  he 
described  clinics  as  places  where  one 
"pays  50  cents  to  be  neglected." 

He  might  have  become  bitter  or  help- 
less  or  lost  in  his  new  world  of  dark- 
ness, for  his  mother  was  dead  and  he 
had  never  seen  much  of  his  father. 
Apparently  he  had  lost  only  his  eye- 
sight, however,  and  with  a  perspective 
unknown  to  many  persons  unafflicted 
he  attended  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for  four 
years,  learniag  typewriting,  playing 
and  tuning  the  piano  and  weaving.  All 
of  these  he  used  as  media  for  earning 
a  living. 

Keeps  Sense  of  Humor 

Later,  he  was  to  add  to  this  dexterity 
of  his  hands  by  a  co-ordination  of 
mental  faculties  that  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  he  never  deviated 
from  the  normal  actions  and  reactions 
of  a  person  with  sight.  The  usual 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  blind  person,  the 
little  things  which  make  most  of  them 
either  subnormal  or  abnormal,  are  en- 
tirely lacking  in  Mr.  Larsen.  His  voice 
is  resonant  and  he  speaks  crisply,  using 
flawless  English.  One  is  at  once  aware 
of  his  naturalness  and  his  sense  of  i 
humor  because  they  are  unnatural  In  I 
the    blind.  ' 

Mr.  Larsen's  acute  mental  develop- 
ment has  earned  for  him  four  scholar- 
ships since  he  entered  Columbia  In 
1927.  He  had  matriculated  there  In 
1924,  but  lack  of  funds  forced  him  to 
forgo  entering  the  college  until  1927. 
til  the  interim  he  engaged  In  teaching 
and  social  work  at  the  Industrial  Home 
tor  the  Blind  In  Brooklyn.  His  flrst 
honor  at  Columbia  was  winning  the 
Seth  Low  scholarship.  Two  more' 
scholarships  came  lo  him  from  the  col- 
lege and  one  from  the  American  Ftoun- 
aatlon. 

With  these  supplemented  by  tutoring 
St  the  Queensboro  Organization  for 
he  Blind  and  by  plying  his  profession 
\s  a  piano  tuner  he  was  able  to  pay 
:or  his  tuition  and  engage  in  social  \ 
lotlvltle.s.  Speaking  at  clubs  occa- 
ilonally  on  current  events  and  a  bit 
>f  writing  were  added  dlvertlsemenfs 
•  When  asked  whether  he  felt  handl- 
'Apped,  Mr.  Larsen  replied  that  he 
iften  feels  "Inconvenienced  but  not 
landlcapped."  Diirlng  his  college  years 
le  has  utilized  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
ttudent.s  to  keep  abreast  of  current 
ivent^.   and  he   knows  as  much  about' 
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lot 


Ihe  contents  of  the  dally  newspapers 
\a  he  does  of  the  book  lore  he  has 
pursued  so  diligently.  His  examlna- 
vlons  were  always  taken  orally  or  on 
•;he  typewriter.  He  reads  Braille  but 
jelleves  It  to  be  inadequate,  since  the 
najority  of  blind  persons  are  not 
ictually  equipped  to  go  through  the 
'agony" — as  he  termed  It — of  acquir- 
ing the  delicate  sense  of  touch  neces- 
sary to  make  its  use  practicable. 

trges  "Talkie"  System  for  Blind 
An  Idea  was  expressed  by  the  young 
student,  which,  if  proved  feasible, 
might  supplant  all  other  systems  for 
conveying  to  the  blind  written  ma- 
terial wl^ich  they  cannot  otherwise  ob- 
tain except  through  the  tortuous  proc- 
ess of  fingering  raised  letters.  This 
was  the  suggestion  that  books  might 
be  recorded  on  a  miniature  "talkie" 
system,  similar  to  those  used  in  mo- 
tion pictures.  The  use  of  film  would 
have  a  great  advantage  over  records,  he 
believes,  because  of  Its  lightness  and 
compactness. 

Mr.  Larsen's  amusenjents  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  average  per- 
son. He  likes  to  dance,  goes  to  football 
and  baseball  games  and  sometimes  to 
talking  pictures  and  he  enjoys 
them,  too.  He  never  attended  silent 
pictures,  hs  said,  but  some  of  the 
"talkies"  are  v/orth  listening  to," 
though  It  is  his  opinion  that  their  pic- 
ture content  is  more  important.  He 
prefers  the  stage,  because  the  voices 
register  better.  He  plays  cards  and  Is 
particularly  fond  of  poker.  He  always 
uses  "marked  cards,"  too,  with  the 
Braille  system.  A  good,  strong  pipe  Is 
his  constant  companion  and  sh-h!  r.e 
takes  a  drink,  in  fact,  several  if  he 
feels  like  it.    Good  stuff! 

Ultimately  Mr.  Larsen  expects  to 
make  education  his  vocation.  He  would 
like  to  write,  but  feels  that  it  is  not 
entirely  his  forte.  Teaching  on  the 
staff  of  a  regular  college  appeals  to 
him,  but  his  compassion  for  other 
blind  folk  may  lead  him  to  devote 
his  time  to  them.  Oh  yes,  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  traveling  everywhere  with- 
out aid,  except  in  crowded  traffic  lanes. 
In  such  places  he  says  he  simply 
reaches   out,    grabs    an    arm    and    asks 
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Blijndjjolttmbia  Student  I 
J[jraduated  with  Honor 

Olaf/L^nard  Larsen,  Sightless  for  the  Last  Eleven  Years, 

Works  His  Way  Through  College  and  Wins 

Coveted  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key. 

Olaf  Leonard  Larsen,  arm  in  arm  with  a  classmate, 
strode  into  his  dormitory  at  Columbia  today  in  high  spirits. 

"Mr.  Larsen?" 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "Are  you  the  chap  who  called  me  up 
before?     ...     All  right,  come  along." 


He  led  the  way  to  the  elevator, 
calling  to  his   companion: — 

"See  you  later." 

His  Collegiate   Record. 

Olaf  Larsen  is  totally  blind,  but 
he  has  just  been  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  and  is  one  of 
thirty-one  men  in  a  class  of  nearly 
500  to  be  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Not  only  has  he  averaged  A  minus 
for  his  four  years  at  college,  but 
he  has  earned  his  expenses  himself 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  In 
the  social  life  of  the  institution. 

Furthermore,  he  has  finished  his 
master's  thesis  and  plans  to  come 
back  to  Columbia  for  an  M.  A.  de- 
gree next  year. 

He  has  been  blind  for  eleven 
years.  At  14,  after  having  com- 
pleted his  public  schooling  in  Ja- 
maica, he  suffered  an  eye  affliction 
which  doctors  at  a  clinic,  he  said, 
diagnosed  as  caused  by  tuberculosis. 
He  received  injections  for  that 
disease,  but  became  blind  in  three 
weeks. 

Had  to  "Orient"  Himself* 

At  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  he  repeated 
eighth  grade  work,  "to  orient  my- 
self," and  got  a  high  school  eduta- 
tion.  He  had  been  left  to  his  own 
resources  by  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  the  desertion  of  his  father.  By 
piano  tuning,  typewriting  and  music 
he  supported  himself. 

In  1925  he  became  a  teacher  and 
field  worker  at  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn  and  saved 
enough  to  enter  Columbia  in  1927. 


"Then  fortune  began  to  smile,"  he 
I  said. 

How  He  Advanced. 

He  won  several  scholarships,  and 
Mrs.  Dora  Lang,  of  the  Queensboro 
Organization  for  the  Blind,  helped 
him  substantially.   Tutoring,  lectur- 
ing, work  for  the   Queensboro  Or-j 
ganization  and  piano  tuning  earned ' 
the  rest  of  his  expenses.    He  plays 
tbp   -oiano,   he   savs,    "for  my   own. 
amusement    and    the    affliction    of, 
those  I  don't  like."  \ 

Fellow  students  read  to  him.  He 
rejected  Braille  reading  for  his 
studies  as  too  slow  and  laborious. 
He  took  examinations  in  the  pro- 
fessors' offices,  answering  questions 
orally  or  on  the  typewriter. 
Goes  to  College  Games. 

He  went  often  to  football  games, 
basketball  games  and  crew  races. 
One  year  he  went  to  Hanover  to 
"see"  a  Dartmouth-Columbia  foot- 
ball game. 

"I  got  a  bigger  kick  out  of  being 
on  the  spot  and  cheering  with  the 
crowd  than  out  of  listening  to  radio 
accounts,"  he  said.  "Some  of  my 
friends  would  make  swell  radio  an-i 
nouncers.  And  I  could  tell  how 
things  were  going  from  the  cheers." 

He  goes  to  theatres  and  to  dances. 

Now  he  is  undecided  whether  to 
go  into  teaching  at  a  prep  school 
or  small  college,  which  he  would 
prefer,  or  to  do  work  for  the  blind, 
a  field  in  which  he  thinks  there  is 
need  for  young  men. 

"I'm  wating  for  a  break,"  he 
said.  "You  know,  we  are  not 
masters  of  our  own  destinies." 
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BY   DJfiXTKR   H.    TEED 
NEA  Service  Writer 


NEW  YORK— Blind,  he  faces  t'n 
future  unafraid.  In  a  world  in  thr 
throe*  of  depression,  he  strides  con- 
fidently from  college  halls  out  into 
the  stark  reality  of  life,  smiling, 
happy,  undaunted.     He  Is  ready. 

While  thousands  of  other  university 
graduates     timidly     wonder    whether 
they  will  be  able  to  get  any  kind  of  a 
position,   Olaf   L.   Larsen,     like     the 
hardy   Norsemen   who   were   his   an- 
cestors, embarks  bravely  on  the  high 
;  sea  of  life,  certain  that  the  rushing 
j  twentieth  century  cannot  thwart  him.  i 
1      He   has  ju.st  been   graduated   from 
Columbia   University.     He   wa.s  given 
highest   scholastic    rewards,      a     Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  and  general  honors 
In  two  subjects. 

He  worked  his  way  through  college. 
He  did  all  the  things  that  others 
with  sight  have  done.  He  is  an  ath- 
lete. Wrestling  and  summing  have 
been  his  diversions.  His  cheeks  are 
!  ruddy. 

"I    expect    ot    succeed."     He    says 
:  that.     "Lack  of  sight  is  inconvenient, 
but  not  a  handicap.    Liie  is  an  equa- 
tion,  receivhig   and   taking.     I'll   get 
along.     There  Is  nothing  to  fear." 

He  is  tall.  He  Ls  blonde.  He  has 
the  gift  of  quick  wit.  He  enjoys  life, 
as  many  with  sight  cannot.  OptlmLsm, 
exuberance,  courage — they  are  his 
qualities. 


Plaiu  to  Teach 

"I  will  teach  history  and  sociology, 
the  subjects  in  which  I  majored.  It 
may  be  difficult,  getting  a  ptslolon, 
but  I'll  get  one." 

Determination.  His  record  proves 
he  has  It.  He  is  a  .scholar.  He  talks 
with  authority  on  most  any  subject. 
He  is  a  philosopher.  His  memory  is 
remarkable. 

"He  sits  In  class  and  hears  a  lec- 
ture, then  goes  to  his  room  and  type- 
writes it  almost  word  for  word."  They 
'  say  that  at  Columbia. 
}      For  years  he  worked  to  be  able  to  go 
;  to  college.       He  tuned  pianos.       He 
'  tutored.      He    worked   in    schools    for 
the  blind. 

"Before  the  blind  decide  to  go  to 
college  they  should  be  sure  they  have^ 
the  ability  to  do  the  work  without 
grinding  every  moment,"  he  says. 

He  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  problems 
that  confront  the  world.  As  he  is  a 
student  of  history,  he  has  ideas  about 
history  repeating  itself. 


Hopeful   for  Future  | 

"History  is  really  made  up  of  the 
acts  and  thoughts  of  human  beings. 
Put  in  the  same  situations  they  will 
respond  in  the  same  way  again.  His- 
tory should  be  interpretative." 

In  the  light  his  .studies  and  his 
thinking,  he  contemplateis  the  business 
depression  he  must  ftice  in  starting 
a  career: 

"We  have  had  crises  before.  We 
have  always  managed  to  muddle 
through.  There  has  been  no  plan- 
ning, no  industrial  organization.  Pros- 
perity is  determined  by  our  export 
trade.  Now  it  Is  dwindling.  High 
tariffs  have  created  Ill-will  between 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  advocate  a  moderate  tariff. 


"Inventions  have  kept  vis  prosper- 1 
ous.  The  automobile  came  to  the ' 
rescue  once.  Millions  were  employed 
to  manufacture  it.  The  radio  was 
invented,  creating  employment.  Other 
inventions  did  similar  things.  Let  us 
hope  something  else  comes  along." 

He  will  be  26  years  old  in  Septem- 
ber. As  a  youth  he  went  west  to  work 
In  the  wheatflelds.  His  eyes  troubled 
him.  He  came  back,  was  treated  In  a 
hospital.  He  walked  out  In  1920 — 
blind. 


Worked   and   Saved 

Having  graduated  from  grammar 
.school  In  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  he  looked 
forward  to  more  education.  He  was 
strong  and  well.  At  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  he  .studied  piano  tuning  and  re- 
pairing. In  .1925  he  went  to  work  as 
a  piano  tuner,  within  him  burning 
the  desire  to  go  to  college. 

There  was  no  money.  His  family 
couldn't  help.  He  saved,  for  two  long ' 
years.  In  his  spare  time  he  studied 
more.  He  learned  to  move  swift  fin- 
gers over  the  raised  letters  on  a 
printed  page— the  Braille  system  of 
reading. 

In  the  fall  of  1927  he  entered  Col- 
umbia. His  progress  was  amazing.] 
He  earned  money  by  tutoring — and! 
piano  tuning.  At  the  Queensboro  or- 
ganization for  the  blind  he  worked. 
He  pays  tribute  to  Mrs.  Dora  Lang, 
the  executive  director,  who  helped 
him  so  much. 

The  Braille  system  was  inadequate. 

He  wanted  to  know  more — ^more.    His 

I  hungry  mind  sought  more  food.     He 

I  was   "regular."     His   friends   read   to 

him,    books,    newspajiers,    everything. 

H«  remembered. 

In  close  contact  with  his  professors, 
he  was  a  fine  student.  He  was  awaided 
the  Seth  Low  scholarship,  four  schol- 
arships from  the  college  and  another 
from  the  American  Foundation.  He 
wrote  his  examinations  on  a  type- 
writer. 

He  went  to  the  football,  basketball 
and  baseball  games.  His  \dvld  imag- 
ination pictured  athletes  In  action — 
from  the  cheers,  the  thud  of  bodies, 
the  swift  rush  of  movement.  He  en- 
Joyed  it.  His  lack  of  sight  didn't  spoil 
college  life  for  him. 

Thirty-one  out  of  490   In  the  col- 
lege  of    liberal   arts   were    elected   to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  His  record  put  him 
i  near   the  head  of  the  group.  He  in- 
I  tends  to  get  a  doctor's  degi-ee.  He  will. 
I     He  recognizes  his  friends  by  their 
knocks.      Tap-tap.      "Hello,      Gilbert. 
Busy  Just  now.  Come  back  in  a  lit- 
tle while." 

His  expert  hands  and  his  acute 
I  mind  nullify  the  handicap  of  blind- 
I  ness.  He  is  ready  —  to  meet  the 
world. 


^ 
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PHI  BETA  KAPPA 
FOR  BLIND  MAN 


Columbia   Graduate    Has 
WorKed  Way  Through 


NEW  YORK,  June  4  (UP)— This  was 
a  big  day  in  the  life  of  Olaf  Leonard 
Larsen. 

Olaf  is  blind,  but  he  was  graduated 
today  from  Columbia  University  and 
was  on©  of  31  men  in  a  class  of  BOO 
to  receive  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  for 
excellent    scholarship. 

He  has  been  blind  for  eleven  years 
and  was  early  left  to  his  resources 
by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the 
deseration  of  his  father.  He  supported 
himself  while  getting  an  education  by' 
piano  tuning,  typewriting  and  teaching 
music.  He  does  not  like  to  read 
Braille  because  he  considers  it  too 
laborious,  and  he  prefers  attending 
football  and  basketball  games  to  hear- 
ing  them   described   over   the   radio. 
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BLIND  SENIOR  WINS  TUPTS  HONORS 


Toivo  Laminan,  a  blind  student,  who  will  receive  his  degree  at  Tufts  school  of 

liberal  arts  magna  cum  laude.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.     He  is  tho 

first   blind   student   to   graduate    from    Tufts. 


fOnSPROGRAM 

OPENSTOMORROW 

6      -  — 

Senior    Class   Day    Exercises 
Start  Commencement 


Tufts  Conege  will  start  its  75th  an- 
nual commencement  season  Friday  when 
class  day  will  be  observed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  classes  of  Tufts 
and  Jackson. 

Friday's  program  will  begin  with  the 
senors'  last  chapel,  led  by  Dr.  Lee  S. 
McCoUester,  dean  of  the  theological 
school.  Dr.  John  A.  Cousens,  president 
of  the  college,  will  address  the  students. 

After  the  chapel  exercises  Friday, 
Harry  Arlanson  of  Lynn,  class  marshal, 
will  officiate   at  the   tree   exercises   at 


which  he  will  make  the  class  gifts  to 
marshals  J.  Robert  Verge,  '32,  Roxbury; 
Felix  W.  Andrusciewicz,  '33,  Haverhill; 
aJid  Gordon  C.  Linberg,  '34,  Newtonville. 
The  75th  commencement  will  be  held 
Monday  in  the  outdoor  auditorium  be- 
tween Ballou  hall  and  Goddard  Chapel. 
The  academic  procession,  which  will 
start  at  1:15,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
chapel,  will  be  headed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Frederick  W.  Perkins,  '91,  as  alumni 
marshal.  Prof.  George  S.  Miller,  '06, 
will  be  the  faculty  marshal. 

BLIND  SENIOR 

One  of  the  features  of  the  commence- 
ment program  will  be  the  graduation 
of  a  blind  student,  who,  according  to 
Miss  Nellie  Wright,  registrar,  is  the  first 
blind  student  in  the  history  of  the 
college  to  receive  a  degree.  , 

The  blind  student  is  Toiva  Laminan 
of  Chelsea,  a  graduate  of  the  Pei:ipjis 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown. 
NoFonly  has  Lamiifan  fulfilled  all  the 
necessary  requirements  but  has  been 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national 
scholastic  honorary  society.  He  will 
.receive  his  A.B.  degree  in  French  magna 
cum  laude.    V'^  T'^xa^cJ""..^ 


BUND  STUDENT 
GIVES  OWN  POEM 
IVY  PROGRAM 

Hugo    Faglio    Among    Class 

Leaving    Amherst;     Day 

Filled    with    Activity; 

Allen  Prize  Speaker. 

AMHERST.  June  19— The  110th 
Amhersi  CoUese  Commencement  pro- 
gram started  this  morning  and  con- 
tlnubd  all  day  wiih  class  day  activities 
of  all  kinds.  At  10.30  o'clock  the 
senior  class  gathered  outside  Johnson 
Chapel,  under  the  leadership  of  Rich- 
ard B.  Ballou  of  Worcester,  and  sang  | 
the  Senior  songs.  They  then  filed 
slowly  into  chapel  for  the  morning 
.service.  Richard  H.  Templeton.  Jr.,  of 
Buffalo,  class  marshal,  accompanied 
Dr.  Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  president 
of  the  college  to  the  platform.  Fred- 
erick W.  Kates,  president  of  ihe  grad- 
uating class,  followed  with  Prof.  David 
Morton,   the  speaker. 

The  grist  of  Prof.  Morion's  speech 
was  that  the  Senior  class  when  :t 
leaves  Amherst  should  i-etair.  an  ideal 
of  beauty  in  life  and  experience.  H5 
illustrated  types  of  beauty  by  several 
well-chosen   poems   of   his  onn. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addres?, 
Richard  Ballou  presented  to  the.  col- 
lege as  a  class  gift,  a  trophy  which 
is  to  be  given  every  year  to  the  win- 
ner of  the  inter-clasF  sing.  Since  th*; 
senior  class  was  declared  victorious  at 
tne  coTitest  May  2i.  President  Pease 
immediately  "with  poetic  .iustice"  re- 
turned the  troohy  to  the  class  -that 
Iiresented  it.  The  class  then  proceeded 
to  College  Church  for  the  ivy  cere- 
njony. 

;  ■''Frederick  Kates  );resented  Hugo 
Faglio  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  who 
recited  one  of  his  own  poems.  Faglio 
is  a  student  who.  despite  his  loss  of 
eyesight,  has  been  able  to  complete 
the  regular  course  of  study  with  re- 
markabla  success.  E.  Sherman  Adams 
of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  deliverer!  the  ivy 
oration.  Foliowinff  him  Marion  J.  Wise, 
Jr..  of  Bronxviilt.  N.  Y.,  read  the  ivy 
poem. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tho  ivy  ctra- 
mony,  the  gralduatin^  students  and 
their  families  adjourned  to  the  nearby 
grove  and  had  luncheon  on  the  lawn. 
.\t  2  o'clock  Robert  B.  Pitcher  of  Hing- 
ham  read  the  grove  oretion  which  was 
contained  numerous  dabs  at  every 
individual  in  the  graduating  class  and 
a  good  ppart  of  the  faculty.  Later, 
the  seniors  and  their  families,  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  college  attended  a 
reception  given  by  President  and  Mrs. 
IVase  at  tlie  president'.«;  home. 
Prize  SpoaKinR. 

Tonight  tiie  i>rlze  stieak;ng  contests 
for  the  Kello.gg  Hardy  and  Hyde 
prizes  was  held  in  Johnson  Chapel. 
Five  sophomores,  William  Allen  of 
Holyoke,  Horace  Biidgman,  Richard 
Getell,  William  B.  Gove  and  Robert 
A.  Green,  all  selected  fron,  their  class, 
read    selections   from    various   authors 
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land  poets.  William  Allon  vas  Bwarrled 
the  prize.  Albert  Gelhoin  of  St.  LouKs 
won  the  freshman  Kelloss  prize.  The 
Hyde  prize  for  the  best  prepared  ora- 
tion was  won  by  Rein  hold  A.  Dorwart 
of  Holj'oke.  The  Hardy  pri^e  for 
excellence  in  extemporaneous  speaking 
were  awarded  to  Marion  J.  Wise.  Jr., 
and  Robert  F.  behman  of  Bristol,  Pa. 
The  day's  program  was  concluded 
with  a  dance  In  Pratt  Gymnasium, 
under  the  ausi)lces  of  the  Amherst 
College  musical  clubs.  The  Lord  Jeff- 
ery  Serenaders  furnished  ntuslc. 
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Texas  Blind  Youth 
Plans  College  Career 

WICHITA  FALLS,  Tex.,  June  29 
(UP) — Although  totally  blind  since 
he  was  3,  Darrell  Webb,  20,  was 
scheming  today  to  see  if  he  could 
not  enter  the  University  of  Texas 
this  fall. 

A  few  days  ago  he  was  graduated 
as  an  honor  student  from  the  high 
school  at  Amarillo.  His  mother  says 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  go 
to  the  university  this  fall  but  is  as 
confident  as  he  that  a  way  will  be 
found  ultimately  for  him  to  go,  and 
for  him  to  complete  the  law  studies 
on  which  he  haS'  set  his  heart. 

Webb  made  his  way  through  Ama- 
rillo high  school  by  carrying  a  porta- 
ble typewriter  with  him  to  class  and 
by  getting  his  chum  to  read  his  as- 
signments to  him. 

The  young  man  became  blind 
when  at  3  a  knife  slipped  from  his 
hand  and  pierced  his  left  eyeball. 
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Acmc-PacifiC  and  Atlantic 


BLIND   SCHOLAR 
TAKES  HONORS 

Olaf  Leonard  Larsen,  25 
years  old,  has  been  awarded 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at 
Columbia  University  and 
expects  to  work  on  his  mas- 
ter's degree  next  fall.  Mr. 
Larsen  has  been  blind  for 
eleven  years. 


Colli/Got  Good  Marks 
In  Course  at^  Columbia 

Attendance  PeKeol,  Deportment 
-    Good;  Barked  Applause 

■'  scottie.  .  large  colUe  -ho  lor  th. 
last  «x  -«f  ^^.^^c'ouSa  Sniverslty 
summer    session    winch    close      >     ^^^ 

havmg  missed  ^  ""^'^  ,  .g  course  In 
Jr^herrd?ecSlo.  Teaching 

•^"o^Vef  coSs^'Sh  Scottie  has  nt- 

„Hy  of  N-^'^^^^^^^^^D.fcKett  oi  Frank-" 
«^  rri,  ^Und-anrhf.  'relied  upon 
's'c"otSfto  be  his  |Ulde  Since  he  oh- 
tained   him   from   a   Kansas   (^ity    "    . 

^Accordm^to^hls  mster,  who  is  talc - 
me  his  doctor's  degree  in  education^ 
Settle  always  paid  careful  attention 
to  "hat  Professor  Bagley  was  saying, 
Ind  sat  perfectly  quiet  during  cla.s 
until  the  last  day.  Then,  when  the 
Xlderfs  applauded  at  the  conclu^  on 
„f  the  final  lecture  in  the  course, 
scottie  joined  in.  and  that,  said  Mr. 
Duckett,  "was  the  only  time  _  he  re- 
cited  during  the  whole  term. 

Last  year  Scottie  got  lost  In  Wash- 
Inirton,  thus  creating  a  furpre  at  .he 
nation's  capital.  With,  the  aid  of  evei^y 
newspaper  in  the  city  and  several 
broadcasting  systems  be  was  located 
and  returned  to  his  njaster.  Despite 
his  national  reputation.  Scottie  has 
been  quite  content  to  stay  at  home 
ever  since.  _     ,    >.i.       u 

His  chief  lntere»ts,  Mr.  Duckett  said. 
»re  lamb  chops  and  education. 
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Taiiious  BKwi- Youth     *■ 
To    Ent^jufiu^avus, 

Gustavus  will  enroll  a  famous  Min- 
nesota youth  when  registration  opens 
on  September  14th      He  is  Clair  Ho- 
bart  of  Taylors  Falls,  former  bt   Pet- 
er boy,  blind  since  childhood,  and  who 
is  recognized  as  a  child  musical  pro- 
dogy.     He  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F    W    Hobart  and  was  born  in  this 
city  while  his  father  was  instructor 
in  the   School  of  Commerce  at  Gus- 
tavus.     For   the   past    14    years   the 
family    has    lived      at    Taylors    Falls. 
Despite  his  great  handicap,  Clair  won 
a  scholarship  as  an  honor  student  up- 
on gi'aduating  from  high  school,  and 
is  said  to  be  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
'  student.    He  is  a  pianist  and  compos- 
er of  note,  and  his  abilities  have  won 
for  him  state-wide  prominence.  While 
at   Gustavus,     he  will     specialize   m 
music  as  a  pupil  of  Prof.  G.  Adolph 
Nelson.     He  will  make  his  home  with 
his  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
C.  Robert  while  here. 
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BRILiJffl  IN 
LEGE  WORK 


liA  of  darkness  holds  no  terror 
f^r  APjohnson,  who  is  going  back 
to  Yale  in  a  few  weeks  to  complete  , 
his    post-graduate    course    for    his 
master's  degree. 

Six  years  ago,  while  he  was  pre- 
parujg  to  enter  the  University  of 
Redlands,  Johnson  lost  his  eyesight. 
Doctors  told  him  he  would  bd  per- 
manently and  totally  blind.  Such  a 
verdict,  apparently  blasting  hope  for 
a  college  career,  would  have  driven 
the  ordinary  man  to  despair. 

But  Johnson  went  right  ahead  and 
entered  the  university.  Today,  with 
one  degree  in  his  pocket  and  an- 
other only  two  years  away,  he  is  one 
of  America's  most  successful  dra- 
matic readers  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  entertainars  in  the  coun- 
try. 
AIDED  BY  CLUBS 

Except  for  help  given  by  Rotary 
clubs  of  this  district,  Johnson  has 
earned  his  own  expenses,  both  in  the 
University  of  Redlands  and  at  Yale. 
But  despite  the  time  needed  for  his 
studies  and  for  earning  his  living, 
Johnson  has  found  time  for  the  the- 
ater as  well.  .^^^,^^__ 


During  his  four  years  at  I 
he  directed  more  than  fifty   pi  iy>., ; 
including  the   four   annual   musical 
extravaganzas,  with  casts  of  150.    In 
addition,  he  has  directed  numerous 
professional  productions  and  for  six' 
months  served  as  director  of  a  little, 
theater    at    Bakcrsfield,    his    home- 
town.    While  still  only  a  junior  at., 
Redlancis,  Johnson  was  made  assLst-^ 
ant  to  the  head  of  the  .';peech  de- 
partment and  given  complete  charge 
of  all  theatrical  productions. 

DEPENDS  ON  FRIENDS 

Both  in  his  studies  and  in  memor-i 
izing  the  plays  which  he  produces  or 
reads,  Johnson  is  compelled  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  friends  who  read  > 
to  him,   while   he   memorizes   what 
they  read.     Despite  this  handicap, 
he  has  made  an  unusual  success  as 
a  dramatic  reader,  and  during  vaca- 
tion periods  earns  a  large  part  of  his  ; 
college   expenses   in   this   way.     He 
possesses  a  resonant  singing  voice, 
of  which  he  makes  effective  use. 

Strangely  enough,  not  one  person 
in  10  who  attends  his  recitals  real- 
izes that  Johnson  is  blind.  His  eyes 
are  vivid,  alert  and  expressive. 
Friends  tell  how  he  frequently  fills 
an  engagement  without  even  the., 
persons  connected  with  his  appear-Jj 
ance  learning  that  he  is  blind.  ! 

"If  I  read  'The  Green  Pastures,' " 
he  says,  "I  want  my  audience  to  hear 
'The  Green  Pastures'  and  not  be 
thinking  of  my  eyesight  or  some- 
thing else  that  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  play." 

After  two  years  at  Yale,  earning 
his  master's  degree,  he  expects  to 
make  his  living  directing,  reading 
and  writing  plays. 
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Blind,  He  Takes 

A  College  Course 

WOODWARD.  Okla.,  Now.  5— (AP) 
— Wayland  McCarty,  graduated  last 
year  as  the  best  all-around  student 
at  Oklahoma  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Is  enrolled  in  regular  fresh- 
man courses  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
college.  He  carries  a  Braille  watch 
so  he  will  not  be  late  to  classes. 
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BUND  STUDENT 

ADDRESSES  U. 
c,  p  HILL  STUDENTS 

I  Mitchell      Wilkowski    Says 
I     Determination  Is  Key  To 
Accomplishments 

(By  LUCILLE  HASTINGS) 

"Make  up  your  mind,  get  down  to 
I  work,  and  you     can     do     what     you 
[want,"  Mitchell  Wilkowski,  blind  stu- 
dent in  the  University  tol<*'"tn6    iThi- 
voFHttiji  hilj  school   general   assembly 
Tuesday  moimdng. 

"Get  down  to  work,  and  the  more 
you  work   the  easier  it   becomes"   he 
reminded   the   studtents  in  telling-  his 
jown   experiences   in   getting-  an   edu- 
cation  under  the   handicap   of   blind- 
'  ness 

He  explained  that  the  states  are 
helping  the  bliml  by  building  schools 
to  educate  them,  such  as  the  one  at 
Colorado  Springs  where  he  received ' 
Instruction,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
parasites  as  many  think  them  to  be.  • 
li'  .,ii^  -puWic  Viroul<'t  give  the  blind 
a  chance.  But  the  public  is  not  will- 
ing to  give  them  this  chance  to  show 
what  they  can  do,"  he  said  pointing 
out  that  the  tin-cup  method  of  living 
I  was  conceded  by  the  public  to  be  the 
only  way  the  blind  could  support 
themselves- 

The  aim  of  Wilkowski  when  he  fin- 
ishes the  University,  he  says,  is  to 
teach  in  some  blind  school  or  to  take 
up  law. 

In  reviewing  his  life  since  his  blind- 
ness he  explained  that  the  loss  of  his 
sight  was  due  to  a  piece  of  steel 
which  struck  his  eye  when  he  was 
nine  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

In  three  months  the  sight  in  both 
eyes  was  gone.  He  went  to  public 
schools  for  the  next  five  years  but 
reached  only  the  ninth  grade.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  entered  the  blind 
school  at  Colorado  Springs  where 
varied  instruction  is  given  in  reading, 
writing,  music,  piano  tuning,  broom- 
making,  carpentry,  shoe-making,  farm- 
ing, painting,  and  for  girls  sewind' 
and  cooking.  y 


Two  BLIND  STUDENTS  are  attending 
th(?TJniversity'T5f  Cotorado  tht?  fall. 

Ofie'is'Sherley  E.  Stotts,  23,  of 
Mack,  Colo.  He  is  a  junior  carrying 
a  schedule  of  16  hours.  He  finds  his 
way  about  the  campus  without  the  aid 
of  a  guide  or  a  cane. 

"The  only  trouble,"  he  says,  "is  that 
the  irrigation  ditches  intervene  be- 
tween the  sidewalk  and  the  trees,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  me  to  "hear"  the 
trees.  And  you  know,  we  persons  who 
are  blind  learn  to  fiijid  our  way  through 
the  use  of  our  sense  of  hearing  and 
feeling." 

Stotts  enjoys  swimming,  dancing, 
hiking  and  plays  quite  difiiculL  pi^no 
compositions.  He  takes  his  notes  in 
the  revised  Braille  system  and  tran- 
scribes them  on  the  typewriter.  A  co-ed 
is  employed  to  read  to  him  three  hours 
a  day. 

The  other  blind  student,  Mitchell 
Wilkowski,  28,  of  Trinidad,  is  en- 
rolled in  the  University  as  a  regular 
freshman  carrying  15  hours,  including 
one  hour  of  physical  education. 

"I  plan  to  take  notes  in  my  point 
slate  print,"  he  said,  "and  I  expect  to 
use  it  in  making  notes  while  studying 
with  my  Reader.'  I  can  follow  the 
average  speaker  very  well  and  I  make 
notes  of  the  things  I  think  are  especial- 
ly important,  trusting  my  memory  for 
the  rest." 

Wilkowski  writes  his  examinations 
on  the  typewriter. 


Blind  Yout/i  Rates 

90  in  First 
Quarter  at  Creighton 

Despite  his  serious  handicap, 
Edward  Kuncel,  18,  4518  South 
Seventeenth  street,  only  blind 
student  enrolled  at  Creighton  uni- 
versity, is  outdoing  most  of  his 
freshmen  comrades  in  scholastic 
I  achievements. 

University  officials  announced 
Friday  all  his  grades  for  the' 
first  quarter  were  above  90  per 
cent.  Eddie  is  continuing  in  his 
college  liberal  arts  course  the 
school  scholastic  record  which 
won  him  a  scholarship  from  South 
higli   last  June. 

He  found  his  new  studies  "dif- 
ferent and  more  difficult,"  iie 
says,  but  believes  he  is  now 
thoroughly  adjusted  to  college 
life. 

When  Eddie  entered  Creigh-', 
ton  he  knew  but  one  student.  He 
was  Linus  Deaver,  2713  E  street, 
also  a  South  high  graduate.  To- 1 
day  Eddie  says  he  has  250  friends 
at  Creighton. 

Of  the  new  friends  he  can 
recognize  100  of  them  by  their 
voice. 

Eddie  has  all  of  his  school 
work  read  to  him.  His  chum 
Deaver  assists  him  greatly  and 
whenever  he  needs  help  his  moth- 
er reads  him  his  lessons. 

In  the  class  room  Eddie  takes 
all  of  his  class  notes  by  the  Braille 
system.  All  of  his  papers  are 
typed  and  turned  into  his  instruc- 
tors. 

Eddie    is    devoting    his    entire' 

time  to  studies  this  semester.  Next 
semester  he  hopes  to  devote  some 
time  to  freshman  debating.  He 
was  a  star  debater  at  South  high 
school. 

Creightons  lone  blind  student 
is  rather  uncertain  about  his  life 
work.  He  would  like  to  become  a 
writer,  an  educator  or  maybe  a 
radio  announcer. 

For  a  hobby  Eddie  plays  the 
piano.  He  enjoys  the  radio.  Daily 
he  listens  to  The  Omaha  Bee-News 
Globe  Trotter.  He  finds  the  radio 
a  real  source  of  news  and  enter- 
tainmeLt.  He  likes  the  athletic 
broadcast  best  of  all,  he  says. 

He  believes  he  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other  students  rath- 
er thr-i  a  handicap  because  out- 
side disturbances  never  bother 
him. 
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fif^Blind  Fhi  Bete  "^ 


Blindness,  greatest  of  all  hand! 
caps,  has  not  prevented  Miss  Tina 
Lou  Wallace,  Texas  university  stu- 
dent, from  being  elected  recently  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  highest  ranking 
scholastic  fraternity.  She  is  just 
like  any  other  girl — studies  her  les- 
sons, has  dates  with  boys,  dances 
gracefully  and  enjoys  talking  pic- 
tures. She  has  refused  the  hono»  oi 
beauty  queen  of  her  dormitorylbe- 
cause  of  her  blindness.  Miss  Wal- 
lace takes  class  notes  in  Briillt 
and  writes  her  examination  paper 
on  the  typewriter,  being  a  mor 
proficient  typist  than  the  avetag 
steno*^      ^ler  / 
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^lind  Qirl,  a  SMemher       x 
Of  ®  £amhda  ^heta,  \\ 
^ins  ^hi  "Beta  U{appa 

(From  the  Oregon  Emerald) 
Elizabeth  Hall's  great-grandfather  wore  his 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  very  thin  in  the  daily 
winding  of  his  watch.  Her  grandfather  hung 
his  key  from  a  gold  chain  and  carried  it  out 
to  Oregon  in  1867.  She  will  pin  hers  on 
firmly,  though  she  may  never  be  able  to  see 
what  is  written  on  it. 

Though  Miss  Hall,  whose  election  to  the 
Senior  Six  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  announced 
Thursday,  is  almost  totally  blind,  she  is  a 
member  of  Pi  Lambda  Theta,  education  hon- 
orary; of  Samara,  botany  honorary;  of  the 
Women's  Athletic  Association  (she  hiked  140 
miles  last  year) ;  and  of  Prose  and  Poetry 
group  of  Philomelete. 

She  can  see  to  distinguish  only  light,  dark, 
and  the  size  and  general  shape  of  objects.  At 
the  end  of  her  junior  year  in  high  school  she 
became  ill.  It  was  four  years  before  she  was 
able  to  attend  school.  Then  she  graduated 
from  the  Washington  School  for  Blind  in  East 
Vancouver.    Her  eyesight  has  been  very  slowly 


improving  during  her  three  years  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

AU  her  studying  is  done  with  a  reader.  She 
takes  no  notes  during  lectures,  depending  on 
her  reader.  If  the  reader  is  not  enrolled  in 
the  course,  Miss  Hall  uses  no  notes  at  all,  even 
when  reviewing  for  examinations. 

When  term  papers  must  be  written — and  in 
work  for  general  honors  in  education,  psychol- 
ogy, and  English  there  are  many — Miss  Hall 
sits  down  before  her  typewriter  and  writes. 
Some  one  reads  the  paper  aloud  to  her  so  she 
can  make  corections.  Then  she  goes  back 
to  the  typewriter  and  writes  from  dictation 
the  final  copy  of  the  paper. 

Lesson  plans  for  her  practice  teaching  of 
Latin  are  all  written  on  the  ancjpnt  Braille 
writing  machine  used  by  Tom  Cuts^orth,  who 
graduated  from  Oregon  in  1918.  jThe  only 
other  blind  student  known  to  have  made  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  in  the  history  of  the  university  is 
M.  Donald  Smith,  a  Romance  language 
major. 

Miss  Hall  expects  to  graduate  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  term,  though  normally  she  would 
finish  school  in  June.  She  gives  the  necessity 
of  adhering  closely  to  a  schedule  of  study  and 
relaxation  as  the  reason  for  her  scholastic  suc- 
cess. "To  make  things  right  with  both  the 
reader  and  myself,"  she  said,  "we  must  make 
appointments,  be  there  when  we  say  we  will, 
and  get  things  done  within  the  time  available." 


Blind  Scholar 


Though  laboring  under  the  im- 
measurable handicap  of  blindness,' 
Morris  Cohen,  (above)  of  New  York 
is  graduating  from  Columbia  Univer-  \ 
slty  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  | 
and  the  coveted  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 
Cohen,  shown  reading  a  Braille  book, 
distinguished  himself  in  science  and 
hopes  to  become  an  inventor.  I 


bOnd  student  wins 


HE  HIGHEST  DEGREE 


TOCKHOLM,  Sweden.  June  7 
(A.  P.)— The  untiring-  devotion  of  an 
aged  woman  to  her  blind  son  was  cul* 
minated  in  a  unique  event  which  haa 
set  all  Sweden  ringing:  with  the  praisa 
of  Nils  Juringius,  a  younpj  mathema- 
tician who  has  been  sightless  from 
birth. 

He  has  been  awarded  the  higliest 
degree  which  Stockholm  University 
can  give— that  of  Doctor  of  Phiiosophjr 
—and  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  the  institution  that  a  blind 
man  has  attained  such  an  honor. 

Dr  Juringius  developed  a  thesis  on 
"systematic  functions"  after  many 
years  of  hard  work  and  research.  His 
achievement  was  due  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  untirihg  encouragement  and  as- 
istance  of  his  old  mother. 

For  yeai-s  she  read  aloud  to  him  and 
acted    as    his   devoted    secretary. 

In  accordance  with  traditions  yoimg 
Juringius  -had  to  defend  his  the-eis  and 
successfully  held  his  own  against 
learned  opponents. 


LBeat  Handicaps 

H)       MORRIS    COHEN 
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Morris  Cohen  and  Olaf  Lar- 
son have  overcome  the 
handicap  of  Ijlindness  and  re- 
ceived high  IvBltm^'ffom  Co- 
lumbia University.  Cohen 
has  distinguished  himself  in 
science  and  Larson  in  history 
and  in  sociology.  Both  have 
won  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys 
(International  News  Photos.) 
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.U.  of  IJ.  Graduate  Wins  Place  in 
in  Ulah  Bar  Despite  Total  Blindness 

Eoylar 
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IS  mean  little  to  Arnold  C. 
26,  of  Springville,  who,  in 
total  blindness,  has  won  a 
jplace  in  the  Utah  bar. 
J  Mr.  Roylance  was  one  of  the  stu- 
dents who  was  graduated  from  the 
tJniversity  of  Utah  law  school  at  com- 
mencement exercises  Tuesday.  After 
a  brief  visit  in  California  he  plans 
to  open  a  law  office  in  Springville. 

An  accident  at  the  age  of  9  robbed 
Mr.  Roylance  of  the  sight  of  his  right 
JBye  and  three  years  later  he  was 
struck  in  the  left  eye  by  an  arrow 
from  a  friend's  bow.  He  has  been  blind 
since. 

Determined  to  carve  a  career  for 
himself,  he  entered  the  Utah  School 
tor  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Ogden  a 
?hort  time  later  and  on  leaving  that 


high  school,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1923. 

He  then  attended  Brigham  Young 
university  at  Provo  and  received  an 
A.  B.  degree  from  that  institution  in 
1927.  He  served  as  instructor  in 
modern  history  at  Springville  high 
school  for  two  years  and  entered  the 
University  of  Utah  law  school  in  1929. 

Mr.  Eoylance  obtained  his  knowl- 
edge by  ear,  took  notes  with  the 
Braille  .>:ystem  and  wrote  his  papers 
on  a  typewriter. 

While  at  the  university  he  was  a 
member  of  the  wrestling  team  and 
won  his  letter  in  the  sport,  having 
taken  part  in  contests  with  other  col- 
leges in  the  Rocky  Mountain  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Roylance  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and 


jistitution  he  entered  the  Springville; Mrs.  A.  H.  Roylance  of  Springvills. 
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^Stutent  Overcomes  Handicap 

Of  Being  Blind;  Continues 
ll     Career  Aided  by  ^^  Seeing  Eye^ 

Hni)Aiess  Ls  not  an  affliction  to  Richard  Hays,  22-year-old  University  of 
Cal^tofnft  student;  it  is  a  spur  in  his  ambition  to  become  a  professional  man, 
an  ambiion  Ix^did  not  have  until  he  lost  his  sight  five  years  ago. 

Thl^ambifipn  was  born  in  him  while  he  lay  in  a  San  Francisco  hospital 
for  two  years.'after  he  was  clawed  by  a  bearin  Golden  Gate  Park  in  1927. 
and  submitted  to  33  operations  on  hit  ..^  friend  of  mine,  already  blind 
lace  and  body.  ^^^  ^  chiropractor,  told  me  of  that 

Even  whUe  in  the  hospital.  Hays,  a  profession.  He  said  the  eyes  were  aot 
former  Stockton  High  School  student;  necessary.  Then  overnight,  it  seemed, 
laid  the  foundation  for  hi5  profession  grew  this  ambition  to  become  a  chiro- 
by  learning  Braille   and   typewriting,  jjractor. 

Then  when  he  was  released  in   Oc-       "i  have  worked,  with  no  thought  of 
tober,  1929,  he  enrolled  in  the  Call-  my   blindness,   until   soon    I   will   be 


lornia  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  May,  last  year,  he  was  gi-adu- 
»ted  with  honors — honors  high 
enough  to  secure  his  entrance  to  the 
University  of  California.  There  he 
majored  in  economics  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  semester. 

Now  he  Is  learning  to  "see"  through 
the  eyes  of  his  "Seeing  Eye"  German 
shepherd — Leda.  Hays  is  a  pupil  in 
the  International  Seeing  Eye  class  be- 
ing conducted  at  Hotel  Whitecotton 
by  William  Debetax,  instructor  for 
that  organization. 

To  Become  Chiropractor 

When  he  has  completed  his  course 
of  one  month,  Hays  says  he  plans  to 
enroll  in  a  San  Francisco  chiroprac- 
tic school.  Upon  his  graduation  this 
blind  youth  will  establish  his  own 
office  as  a  chiropractor — the  realiza- 
tion of  his  ambition. 

"Before  I  was  blind,"  Hays  said,  "I 
was  drifting  along — no  particular  aim 
In  life.  Then  my  accident  occurred 
and  I  knew  that  I  must  do  something. 


ready  to  enroll  in  the  school.  I  can 
typewrite,  walk,  read,  play  a  guitar 
and  do  practically  anything  that  the 
ordinary  person  can  do,  except  see. 
Now  I  am  going  to  'see'  through  my 
dog,  Leda." 

Hays  said  that  he  did  not  become 
hysterical  and  panicky  when  he 
learned  that  he  never  again  would  see, 
but  settled  himself  to  that  fact  and, 
has  not  worried  about  it. 
Notes  in  Braille 

While  attending  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versity he  took  notes  in  lectures  in 
Braille  and  employed  a  reader  for  his 
text  books.  Hays  took  Braille  notes  on 
important  facts  as  they  were  read  to 
him.  He  will  employ  the  same  method 
of  education  when  he  enrolls  in  the 
chiropractic  school. 

Before  he  became  blind.  Hays  lived 
In  Stockton  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Hays,  1420  East  Walnut  Street, 
and  attended  high  school  there.  His 
present  address  Is  2231  Dana  Str^elL 
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BlindStudent  Received 
Ph.  D.  at  Pennsylvania  U. 

7 


Band  since  he  was  twelve  years  old, 

;  Baucis  J.   Cummings  of  Willmington, 

Del.,  was   cme  of  345  students  to  re- 

I  ceive  degrees  recently  at  the  mid-yeal* 

;  convocation      of    the      Uniy^jTsity    of 

Pennsylvania. 

.  Cummings,  rendered  sightless  by  a 
boyhood  Illness,  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  theo-etoy  in- 
creasing a  ilist  of  scholastic  attain- 
ments prized  Iby  many  a  student  with- 
out his  handicap.  After  mastering  the 
art  of  reading  Braille  he  entered  the 
Dniv&rsity  of  Deilaware,  where,  in  his 
junior  year,  he  won  a  scholarship  per- 
mitting him  to  s'tudy  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris  and  the  University  of  Nancy. 
•He  received  a  Harrison  fellowship  in 
Romance  languages  at  the  University 
,of  Pennsylvania  after  being  graduated 
from   Delaware. 

Daniel   E.   Dean,   farmer  inter coUe- 
I  gjate  cross-country  champion  and  the 

I  irst  American  to  finish  in  the  5,000- 

!  meter  run  at  the  Olympic  Games  last 

ear,  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 

of  science  in   economics. 
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Feeling  Blue? 
Consider  This 
yBusy  Blind  Boy 

I  By  DOL'G  WELCH 

Howard    Alonzo    Dent,    Jr.,    of    Ed-  I 
monds  is  putting  himself  through  the  i 
law  school  at  the  University  of  Wash-  ; 
ington    despite    the    fact    that    he    is 
blind.      He  _joeg^_jaa.ay— a&toniihinff 
things  despite  his  blindness  and  some 
of   them   possibly   to   demonstrate   to 
himself  and  to  others  that  where  there 
is  a  will  there  usually  is  a  way. 

He  wrestles.  Until  last  night  he 
was  the  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  University.  He  was  defeated  in 
the  finals  of  an  intramural  series. 
He  can  tell  where  his  opponent  is  at 
all  times  by  the  sound  of  his  breath- 
ing, and  he  endeavors  to  keep  his 
opponent  within  touch  at  all  times. 
Before  wrestling  matches  in  which 
he  is  to  participate  the  officials  al- 
ways caution  the  crowd   to  be  quiet. 

He  shoots.  He  can  hit  the  target 
as  often  aa  the  average  man,  if  some- 
one throws  a  roclt  at  it  just  before  he 
is  ready  to  pull  the  trigger.  He 
"sights"    by   sound. 

Paddles  Canoe,   Too 

He  "paddles  a  canoe,  taking  long 
trips  on  the  Sound.  He  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  companion  who  sup- 
plies the  "eyes,"  but  at  night,  when 
an  escort's  eyes  are  not  much  help,  he 
paddles  by  dead  reckoning. 

He  plays  a  good  game  of  bridge  with 
braille  cards.  Others  playing  at  the 
table  with  him  tell  him  what  cards 
they  have  played  or  discarded.  He 
remembers  better  than  the  average 
player  with  good   sight. 

He  can  drive  an  automobile  a  little 
and  can  tell  what  is  wrong  with  one 
by  listening  to  the  engine.  He  does- 
n't drive  on  the  public  highways,  of 
course,  but  he  can  maneuver  one  on 
his  father's  Edmonds  estate  grounds. 

He  can  play  at  horseshoes  and  ring 
a  shoe  around  a  peg  as  many  times 
as  the  average  inan,  provided  some- 
one taps  the  iron  stake  at  which  he 
is  throwing  just  before  he  makes  his 
toss.     He   "sights"   by  sound. 

He  rides  horseback,  .letting  his  com- 
panions or  the  horse  find  and  keep  the 
trail.  When  younger,  he  used  to  ride 
a  bicycle,  relying  on  companions  to 
scout  out  the  road. 

'Just   a   Swell   Fella' 

He  goes  to  dances  He  is  liked  by 
his  teachers  and  fellow  law  students, 


and  is  popular  at  hi.-?  fraternity  house,' 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi.  His  name  is  How- 
ard,  but  he   is   known  affectionately 
as   "Bill." 

He  was  asleep  yesterday  afternoon, 
preparing  for  a  wrestling  match,  but  ' 
his  "eyes,"  James  Edgar  Bryson,  who 
reads  all  his  lessons  to  him  and  lives 
with  him  at  Edmonds,  was  reading  up 
on  the  morrow's  lessons  for  both  of 
them  at  the  law  library.  Dent  is  20 
years  old,  Bryson  22  years  old ;  the 
older  has  elected  himself  to  be  the 
former's   Boswell. 

Dent  is  one  subject  on  which  Bry-  ' 
son  is  enthusiastic 

"Just  a  swell  fella,"  i»  the  way  he 
puts  it.  "He's  got  a  marvelous  mem- 
ory, assimilates  everything.  He's 
well  read  and  talented.  He  plays  the 
piano   and   the   saxaphone.     In    high 

school    (Edmonds)    he    was    the    yell 
;  king. 

Remembers  Mother's  Face 

"Last  summer  while  he  was  out 
canoeing  on  Lake  Washington  with 
a  girl  and  boy,  the  canoe  capsized. 
Neither  of  the  others  could  swim.  He 
saved  both.  The  papers  had  big 
stories  about  it.  He  wants  to  become 
a  judge.  He  will,  too.  His  grades 
are  better  than  the  average  student's, 
despite  his  handicap.  He's  got  a  nice 
sense  of  humor  and  doesn't  worry 
about  things." 

Dent  lost  sight  of  one  eye  when  he 
was  2  years  old;  his  other  eye  when 
he  was  7.  He  remembers  how  his 
mother  and  father  look,  but  has  de- 
pended on  his  sense  of  touch  for  later 
acquaintances  and  friends.  He  does- 
n't want  friendships  based  on  com- 
pas.sion.  He  wants  people  to  like  him 
for  himself,  or  not  at  all. 

In  his  first  year  in  the  University, 
I  Dent  turned  out  for  freshman  crew. 
A  physician  advised  him  to  turn  to 
another  form  of  sport,  and  he  chose 
wrestling.  He  has  been  coached  in 
that  sport  by  Frank  Vance,  Washing- 
ton Athletic  Club  coach,  a  champion 
maker. 

Texts  Are  Read  Aloud 

Bryson  and  Dent  are  taking  identi- 
cal courses  in  college.  Brygon  reads 
the  printed  texts  aloud,  including 
hundreds  of  pages  of  case  law ;  the 
two  boys  discuss  them,  and,  in  that, 
way,  Dent  fixes  them  in  mind.  In 
the  evenings  at  the  Dent  home  Mrs. 
Dent  often  reads  to  both  boys. 

When  they  have  concluded  their 
studies  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Bryson  and  Dent  hope  to  take 
post  graduate  courses-  at  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Howard  Alonzo  Dent,  Sr.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlas  Securities  Company, 
the  Greenwood  Investment  Company 
and  the  Mountain  Meadow  Nursery 
Company.  ■::,<:  io^j^ 
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Degrees      Awarded      Posthu- 
mously  for   3   Seniors   Who 
Died  During  College  Year 


FOUR    CITIZENS    HONORED 


Two  hundred  students  received 
degrees  at  the  ninetieth  annual 
commencement  exercises  held  by 
Villanova  College  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
fn.  the  college,  posthimious  degrees 
■were  awarded.  Classmates  of  three 
students  who  died  during  the  last 
year  were  presented  with  diplomas 
on  behalf  of  the  families  of  the 
students. 

Those  thus  honored  were  Arthur 
B.  Shorthall,  of  llockland,  Mass., 
and  Joseph  Delaney,  of  Melrose, 
Mass.,  who  were  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  last  fall  when  re- 
turning to  college  following  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays,  and  Charles 
Ramsey,  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  who  died 
last  fall.  - 

Four  honorary  degrees  were 
awarded.  The  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  went  to  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  As- 
sistant District  Attorney;  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  O'Brien,  Philadelphia 
iurgeon,  and  Philip  A.  Hart,  presi- 
dent of  Bryn  Mawr  Trust  Com- 
pany and  a  trustee  of  the  college. 
kMiss  Elizabeth  Kite,  archivist  of 
the  American  Historical  Society,  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  doctor  of  litera- 
ture. 

The  Rev.  Edward  V.  Stanford, 
president  of  the  college,  awarded 
the  degrees.  Mr.  Carroll  made  the 
commencement  address. 
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Sightless,  Gets  Diploma 


l.ertKtT  Photo 

Murray  C.  O'Connor,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  blind  student  at 
Villanova  College,  was  among:  200  graduates  who  received  degrees 
yesterday  afternoon.  O'Connor,  who  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  economics,  is  shown  at  left  with  Frank 
Ferugino,  his  roommate  through  his  four  years  at  college,  getting 
ready  for  the  ceremony 


Blind  Student  Heads 


Graduj?tioa  CJass 

:lCs  J'-sther  Mae  Rich  of  Gnftton, 
C:,  wa.s  graduated  at  Shaw  Um- 
vtrbity  on  June  6  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  and  as  vak-d>civ>i.ar. 
of  the  class.     Miss   Rich  was  born 
oil  December  2.   1910,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  VViUiani  F.  Rich  and  Mrs. 
Annie    Rich.      Her    mother  died  mt 
"^015,  and  it  was  in  this  same  year; 
;  Miss  Rich's  eyes  begun  to  grow 
as  a. result  of  complications  of 
cr  and  v.'hocping  cough.    In  spite 
treatment  constantly  ovci-  the  next 
toar    yeiars,    tl|ie   voung   woman    be- 
came "totally  blind  in  1919.     It  is  ii>j 
teresting  to  note,  however,  that  al- 
though   she   can    distinguish  no  ob- 
jects,  she  can   distinguish   the   light 
of  day  from  the  dark  of  night,  and  in 
addition  is  aware  when  electric  lights 
are  turned  on. 

I     In  1917    -Miss    Rich    went    to    the 

Deaf,  Dumb  and- Blind  Institute- in 

Raleigh.     She  received  her  primary 

and  secondary  education   there  and 

iwas    graduated    in    1929.     She    had 

I  made  a  very  brilliant  record   there, 

I  laving  won  the  prize  for  the  highest 

scholarship    during    the    years    1927 

and  1928;  the  principal  of  the  school 

accordingly    urgfed  her  to    come  to 

college.     She  was  somewhat  fearful 

of   undertaking   .such,    thinking  that 

she  would   not   be   able   tq   com.pete 

with  other  students,  but  in  Scptem- 

licr,   1929,  seh   entered   Shaw  wjiere 

she  made  a  most  coinir.endable.rec-, 

lord.     At  Shaw  she  was  the  member; 

'6f   the   stafif    of   the    Shav/    Journal, 

the    student    publication,    for    three 

years;   she  was  also  a  member   of 

the  Y.  W.  C.  A.    Last  year  she  was 

elected  to    Alpha    Omicron    honor 

:  society. 

Mis.'?  Rich  take<^  notes  in  the 
Braille  system  and  transcribes  them  ' 
dn  the  typewriter.  She  has  had  a  ^ 
I  student  reader  during  her  college  ca-| 
I  r'eer  aiid  has  secured  books  of  the ! 
foreign  languages  from  the  Library 
[.if  (L;Q^igress  Avhick  have  been  espe- 
[■ -iaily/prepared  for  the  bhnd. 
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^Graduate,  Born  Blind,  Receives 
Wisconsin  University  Law  Degree 

Frank  Rentz  Had  No  Pupils  in  Eyes  at  Birth — Animal's 
Grafted  Upon  His — Sight  Steadily  Improves  — 
Able  to  Wear  Thinner  and  Thinner  Glasses 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  Republican 

Madison,  Wis.,  June  25 — When 
Frank  Rentz,  of  Madison,  a  tall,  sun- 
burned young  man  in  cap  and  gown, 
walked  across  the  platform  to  receive 
his  diploma  as  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin"'  Taw^^chool,  peo- 
ple applauded  him.  <<•'••• 

People  clapped  for  all  the  graduates 
and  for  Frank  neither  more  nor  less 
than  for  the  others.  Nobody,  except 
a  few  intimate  friends,  knew  that 
Frank  was  any  different  from  the  oth- 
er graduates.  And  that  was  just  the 
way  he  wanted  it  to  be. 

"I  don't  talk  about  it  much,"  he 
said.  "It  shouldn't  make  a  difference, 
but  it  does.  When  people  know  about 
it  their  attitude  changes.  They  be- 
gin to  make  allowances  for  me,  show 
me  special  consideration.  That's  the 
£ne  thing  I  don't  want." 

nk    Rentz    was    born    blind    24 


years  ago,  without  pupils  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  only  two  when  an  operation 
was  performed.  Layers  of  skin  that 
covered  the  optic  nerve  were  removed 
by  electric  needle,  then  the  pupils  of  an 
animal's  eyes  wer«  grafted  upon  bis 
eyes.  He  doe-sn't  kaow  just  what  ani- 
rnay  was  used,  butr'I  can  see  pretty 
well  in  the  dark,"^me  says,  "and  the 
-rrhariiiiiiiiifii  itiilid.  piiiirr*"  changed  a  little, 
from  blue  to  brown  to  gray.'' 

Treatments  went  on  for  three  years. 
He  was  five  when  he  saw  for  the  first 
time.  After  that,  it  was  a  matter  of 
developing  muscular  control.  For  a 
while  his  eyes  used  to  move  around 
rapidly.     He  broke  himself  of  that. 

AH  his  college  years  he  has  kept  up 
eye  training  exercises.  Every  night 
he  makes  his  6yes  follow,  to  the  point 
of  fatigue,  the  tip  of  a  pencil  that  he 
swings  in  a  big  circle  or  moves  in 
horizontal  or  vertical  patterns.  His. 
sight  is  improving.  He  is  able  to 
wear  thinner  and  thinner  glasses. 
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Blind  Prote|e  of        ^ 
All  States  Club  to 
Benefit  From  Party 


'■■/ 


tkn  Stati-s  Card  club  will  spoiisor 
a  benefit  card  party  for  Ernest  Sha- 
heen,  blind  protege  of  the  club,  at  2 
p.  m.  Thursday,  at  the  Woman's  City 
club  in  the  Columbus  hotel.  Pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  to  further  Mr.  Sha- 
heen's  education'  at  the  University  of 
Florida,   at  Gainesville. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Lehfelt,  president,  will 
be  in.  the  receiving  line  with  Mrs. 
Lon  Worth  Crow,  chairman  of  the 
scholarships  of  the  Dade  County  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  clubs ;  Mrs.  David 
Heffernan,  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  As.sociation  for  the  Blind,  and 
INIrs.  Frederick  J.  Manning,  first  man- 
aging director  of  the  "Light  House." 

Mrs.  Leila  O'Hara  will  be  the  hos- 
tess in  charge,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Guil- 
ford Green,  Mrs.  Caroline  Hurley, 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Franklin  and  Mrs.  Bs- 
telle  Euvuard. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Meyers  will  have  charge 
6t  the  tickets ;  Mrs.  William  Sydow, 
prizes,  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Mclntyre, 
refreshments.  Guests  are  asked  to 
bring  cards.  Contract,  auction,  500, 
pinochle,  bunco  and  jig-saw  puzzles 
will  be  playtd.  All  interested  are 
invited  to  aite 


lec^Ofi  or  sixty  students  to  Phi 

Be|a     Kappa,     national     scholastic 

lonor  society  at  the  University  of 

iCalifornia,      "was      announced      last 

^ligrht    through    its    president,    Max 

Radin. 

Among  the  twenty-seven  -women 
and  thirty-three  men  who  gained: 
the  coveted  honor  was  Jacobus  Ten  i 
Broeck,  blind  student,  who  holds 
a  Kraft  scholarship  and  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  varsity  debat- 
ing team.    ._  ,.,.  1 
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^Imd  Student 
Gets  Education 


iy^feville,    Oct.     3.     (UP)  —  : 
Oj^  pfly  of  eyes  is  taking  two  i 
f«shmen   boys   through   the    Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas. 

Blind  since  1923,  Ray  Penix, 
22,  of  Lead  Hill,  Ark.,  is  eu-j 
rolled  as  a  frosh  in  the  univer- 
sity school  of  music.  He  obtains 
his  knowledge  through  the  eyes' 
of  his  cousin,  Roy  Penix,  19,  cf 
Harrison,  who  also  is  enrolled  in 
the  same  college. 

Ray  can  play  a  trombone  and 
saxaphone  well.     He  is  now  .stu- 
dying piano  and  pipe  organ.  Roy 
can     play     a     saxaphone.     Near- 
sightedness caused  the  boy  to  ?; 
blind   in    1923.      He   immediately, 
enrolled    in    the    School    for    the  I 
Blind    at    Little    Rock   where   hej 
studied  nine  terms. 

He  graduated  this  past  spring  ] 
as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He 
.jplayed  in  the  school  band. 
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^Blind  College  Girl  Conducts  Self     O 
So  Normallv  Few  Realize  DefecV 


"Just/  remembers"     Lee- 

tuf  ^,  Margaret  Chlldre 

of  S.  M.  U.  Declares. 


Totally  blind  since  birth,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Childre,  3503  Granada,  finds  that 
blindness  not  only  fails  to  keep  her 
from  taking  part  in  ordinary  activi- 
ties, but  that  she  has  even  more 
things  to  do  than  most  people. 

"I  don't  find  much  time  even  to  lis- 
ten to  the  radio,"  she  said. 

Miss  Childre  will  complete  her  sec- 
ond full  year  of  college  in  Febru;iry, 
when  the  first  semester  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  ends.  She  trans- 
ferred this  fall  to  the  local  college 
from  the  University  of  Texas,  where 
she  studied  during  one  regular  .ses- 
sion and  one  summer  session.  S'he 
has  made  far  above  average  grades 
during  her  career,  even  including  a 
year  of  higher  mathematics,  which 
she  finished  with  a  grade  of  100  on 
the  final  examination. 

Miss  Childre  accomplishes  all  the 
things  she  does  with  such  quiet  effi- 
ciency that  many  of  her  fellow-stu- 
dents are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  a 
blind  girl  is  studying  at  S.  M.  U.  In 
two  of  her  classes  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  her  to  take  notes,  she  uses 
the  Braille  system  of  writing.  In 
others,  where  she  makes  equally  good 
grades,  she  just  remembers  what  the 
professor  says. 

She  is  an  adept  at  typing,  and  all 
written  papere  are  preF>ared  on  a 
portable  machine  which  she  usually 
holds  in  her  lap.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  v€ry  few,  if  any,  college  texts  are 
printed  in  Braille  characters.  Miss 
Childre  is  assisted  by  members  of  her 
classes,  who  read  the  lessons  to  her. 
She  takes  examinations  orally. 

The  academic  existence  is  not  the 
only  phase  of-  her  varied  life.  She 
plays  the  piano  well,  but  does  not  in- 
tend to  make  any  particular  use  of 
this  ability. 

Besides  taking  great  pleasure  in  at- 
tending    dances.     Miss     Childre     has 


3I;ir;i<>i'(>t  Childre,  l)lJii(i  student  at  .Southern  .Metliotlist  I'ni- 
vorsity,  is  shown  above  iu  a  typical  attitude.  She  writes  all  class 
papers  on  the  machine. 


studied  interpretative,  ballet  and  toe 
dancing.  She  lists  dancing  among  (he 
things  she  likes  to  do  best.  For  exer- 
cise she  swims  or  goes  horseback  rid- 
ing whenever  the  opportunity  is  avail- 
able. 

She  slights  none  of  the  things  she 
has  undertaken.  "I  realize  that  if  I 
am  to  be  successful  after  I  graduate 
I  must  be  so  much  better  in  so  many 
things  than  the  average  person  with 
normal  sight,"  she  said.  She  plans  to 
enter  the  field  of  public  school  teach- 
ing, although  she  would  prefer  secre- 
tarial or  stenographic  work.  She  is  to 
major  in  English  at  S.  M.  U.,  and 
hopes  to  get  a  master's  degree  in  that 
subject. 

Miss  Childre  has  been  devoting  her 
attei^tion  recently  to  a  campaign  to 
gef  volunteers  for   transcribing  texts 


into  Braille.  There  are  still  not  near- 
ly enough  prLnary  schoolbooks  for 
the  blind,  she  said,  and  she  has  made 
several  addresses  to  local  clubs  ask- 
ing for  help  in  the  work. 

Miss  Childre  is  one  person  who  does 
not  think  her  accomplishments  are  re- 
markable. "At  Texas,"  she  said, 
"there  were  six  blind  students  when 
I  was  there.  Of  course,  I  am  only 
the  third  blind  person  to  attend 
Southern  Methodist,  but  everything  I 
do  is  really  quite  simple;  there's  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  do  everything 
anybody  else  does." 

S'he  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  D.  Childre,  formerly  of  Navascta, 
and  accounts  for  much  of  her  dex- 
terity by  her  early  training  in  the 
Texas  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Aus- 
tin. 
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GIRL  WINS  HONORS 


A  blind  girl,  Hazel  Winter,  has 
won  first  honors  at  Oxford  univer- 
sity, England,  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  that  institution.  At  17, 
while  attending  a  public  school  for 
the  blind,  she  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship to  Oxford.  All  the  textbooks 
required  for  her  work  had  been 
translated  into  Braille  for  her.  _^ 
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BLIND  STUDENT 
HONOR  WINNER 
BY  OWN  EFFORTS 


Peterson,      in      "Twilight 

World,"     Since     He     Wag 

Nine,  Gains  Diploma  at 

Minnesota  University. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  April  4— (AP)  A 
blind  University  of  Minnesota  Btiident, 
■who  once  "tripd  to  sit  on  a  moon- 
beam,"   will    rereise    his    diploma    this 


^    CLARENCE  PETERSON 
Blind  Student  to  Get  Vniverdtr 
Diploma. 

spring'.  And  he  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  for  distinctive  efforts  in 
English    literature. 

As  Clarence  Peterson  sat  on  a  couch 
and  discussed  his  life— a  life  which 
resally  began  when  he  was  nine  years 
old— he  smiling-ly  blamed  acorns  for 
his  blindness. 

'""laying:  "Indians  and  soldiers,"  Clar^ 


•nee  clambered  Into  a  tree  for  a  sup- 
ply of  acorns,  slipped,  and  a  limb 
sliver  punctured  an  eyelid. 

The  resulting  infection  spread  to 
both  eyes  and  re.sulted  in  nearly  com- 
plete blindness.  As  he  describes  it,  he 
is   in   the   dusk   zone   of  blindness. 

"Other  persons  are  shadows  to  me," 
he  explains.  "In  the  proprer  sort  of 
lig:ht  I  can  distinguish  fairly  well, 
without  hearing  voices,  whether  the 
figure  is  that  of  a  man  or  woman." 

He  jokes  about  a  trick  his  eyes 
played  him. 

k  "One  night  several  years  ago,"  be 
recalled,  ''I  liad  been  outdoors  look- 
ing at  the  moon.  When  I  went  into 
the  house  to  sit  down  X  sat  on  la  box 
— or  what  T  thought  was  a  box — and 
landed  on  the  floor. 

"I  discoverer!  that  the  moonlight, 
coming  through  the  window,  made  a 
rectangular  reflection  on  the  floor 
which  resembled  the  corner  of  a  box. 
I  had  tried  to  sit  on  e  moonbeam." 

While  a  child  he  entered  the  state 
.school  for  the  blind  and  learned  the 
New  York  point  and  the  Braille  sys- 
tems. He  was  graduated  in  1927  and 
entered  the  university  in  fall  of  that 
year. 

He  did  brilliant  work  for  two  years. 
His  sisters  read  assigrnments  to  him. 
He  mastered  the  typewriter,  on  which 
he  prepares  his  lessons. 

But  In  his  junior  year  in  1930  he 
had  to  put  aside  his  textbooks  to  enter 
a  sanitarium.  Last  summer  he  was 
discharged  and  re-entered  the  univer- 
sity. I 


Blind  Student's 

Record 


Shirley  E.  Stotts,  25,  blind  from 
early  childhood,  but  an  outstand- 
ing wrestler  and  swimmer  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  where  he  is 
a  graduate  student,  added  another 
achievement  to  his  imposing  rec- 
ord when  he  recently  scaled  the 
tliird  Flatiron,  difficult  mountain 
peak  near  the  university  campus. 
Stotts  was  accompanied  by  two 
fellow-students,  who  used  ropes  as 
a  precautionary  measure. 
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Girl^  Born  Blind^  Fights 
Her  Way  on  Into  College 


Cornelia  Sierks  Majoring 
at  Hunter  in  Mathe- 
matics, German 

By  ROSE   KRAITZ 

Ch^erccming  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles— almost  total  blindness,  Cot- 
nelia  Sierks,  100-31  106th  avenue, 
Richmond  Hill,  an  upper-junior  at 
Hunter  College,  leads  a  full  and  hap- 
py school  life. 

Born  in  Texas  of  parents  who  have 
normal  eyesight.  Miss  Sierks  was  de- 
clared totally  blind  at  birth  and  be- 
gan to  see  through  her  right  eye  only 
when  she  was  five  months  old.  At 
the  age  of  eight,  she  lost  all  sight  in 
her  right  eye  but  gained  some  in  the 
left,  although  not  as  much  as  she 
formerly  had  in  her  right  eye. 

When  she  was  a  child,  an  opera- 
tion, which  proved  unsuccessful,  was 
performed  on  her  right  eye.  For  a 
time  she  wore  glasses  but  gave  them 
up  because  they  only  distorted  or 
blurred  what  little  she  was  able  to 
see. 

Her  education  has  been  varied.  The 
first  three  years  were  spent  in  a  nor- 
mal elementary  school  in  Texas.  But 
Miss  Sierks  discovered  that  as  the 
grades  progressed,  the  print  used  in 
teaching  the  children  became  smaller 
and  smaller,  so  that  finally  she  was 
withdrawn  from  the  elementary 
school  and  was  sent  to  an  institute 
for  the  blind. 

When  she  came  to  New  York  11 
/ears  ago,  she  attended  a  sight  con- 
servation class  In  P.  9.  93,  Brooklyn, 
where  she  accomplished  five  years 
work  In  three  and  a  half;  and  de- 
sirous of  a  higher  education,  came 
X)  Hunter  College.  She  receives  aid 
from  a  special  state  fund,  set  aside 
for  aid  of  blind  students. 

At  Hunter,  her  special  interests  are 
Mathematics  and  German,  her  ma- 
ior   and   minor   respectively.    In   the 


CORNELIA  SIERKS 

classroom,  she  takes  note  in  Braille, 
and  at  examinations  she  answers  the 
instructor's  dictated  questions  on  a 
portable  typewriter. 

In  spite  of  this  handicap,  her  schol- 
arship is  very  high. 

Miss  Sierks  can  find  her  way  around 
the  college  without  difficulty.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  cannot  dis- 
tinguish places,  she  has  a  keen  ear 
for  voices  and  can  differentiate  to  some 
extent,  between  colors.  Although  she 
rarely  attends  the  theatre,  she  is  a 
music  lover  and  goes  to  concerts  fre- 
quently. 

In  school,  she  is  a  popular  stu- 
dent because  she  has  an  alert  mind 
and  a  sunny  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition. 

"I  believe  that  people  with  normal 
vision  cannot  understand  the  blind 
as  the  blind  can  understand  each 
other,"  she  said.  And  for  this  reason 
she  exijects  to  devote  her  life  to  the 
blind  by  serving  them  either_j»  a 
teacher  or  social  ^jrorket^ 


Blind  Wo^an^i^HR^eive 
Ph.D.  Degree  at  Columbia 

Eletnor  Gertrude  Brown  of  Day- 
ton,   Ohio,    who    has    been    totally 
bbnd   since  the  age  of  11,   will   re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
;  osophy    from    Columbia    University 
jln  June.      Miss  Brown,   who   is  46 
'years   old.    is   sa'd    to   bp   the    fire* 
woman  to  earn  the  doctor's  degree 
while  blind.       She  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University,  and  took  th» 
master's  degree   at  Columbia. 

Miss  Bro'wn  has  overcome  amaz- 
ing handicaps  to  secure  her  educa- 
tion. Often  ill  as  a  child,  she  at- 
tended the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  where,  despite  financial  j 
handicaps,  she  received  her  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 
With  the  assistance  of  friends  she 
completed  her  course  in  the  Ohio 
State  University,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  after  thre« 
and  a.  half  years  of  study. 

Miss  Brown  was  appointed  to  th« 
teaching  staff  of  the  Steele  High 
School  of  Dayton,  teaching  lAtin,  I 
German,  English  and  History,  an  i 
experiment  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  blind  are  qualified  to  teach. 
She  has  now  completeU  twenty 
years  of  service  to  the  school, 
where  both  her  dis  cipline  of  the 
students  and  her  teaching  methods 
were  found  satisfactory. 
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Charles  B  u  e  1 1  of  Bcaii- 

iiiont  Wins  Honor  for 

Remarkable  Work 


Charles  Buell,  blind  Riverside 
Junior  college  student,  yesterday 
was  named  valedictorian  of  grad- 
uating class  and  will  deliver  the 
address  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises, June  13.  Buell,  a  resi- 
dent of  Beaumont,  established  the 
highest  record  that  has  been  made 
by  a  junior  college  student  at 
Riverside,  earning  256  grade  points. 

Salutatorian  will  be  Robert  A. 
Kepner  of  Ferris,  whose  total  was 
231  grade  points.  Mary  North  with 
228  was  a  close  third.  Others  whose 
records  were  particularly  high  and 
who  were  admitted  to  the  Junior 
college  honor  society  by  vote  of 
the  faculty,  meeting  this  afternoon, 
were  Helen  Brlgden,  Rachel  Thom- 
as, Richard  BanwoU,  Rexford 
iBrandt   and   Howard   Johnson.  (^ 


ypi^  J^JSJ")^. 

Irr^ther  Work 

In  addition  to  scholastic  honors, 
practically  all  of  the  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  honor  society  have 
been  active  In  extra-curricular 
work. 

Admission  to  the  honor  society 
follows  the  completion  of  five  con- 
secutive quarters  of  work  at  the 
college  during  which  the  particu- 
lar student  has  earned  40  or  more 
grade  points  per  quarter.  Each 
unit  of  "A"  work  entitles  the  stu- 
dent to  three  grade  points,  each 
unit  of  "B"  work  to  two  grade 
points. 

Scholarship  honors  for  1933-34 
were  largely  taken  by  men  stu- 
dents with  five  out  of  the  eight 
recommended  for  membership  in 
the  honor  society  being  men.  Last, 
year  one  man  and  four 
were  admitted. 
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tMAKLtSlOW,  M1SS.,%0MAN  PUBLISHES  FIRST 

BRAILLE  BOOK  F0£_BLH4fMIl^MISSISSIPPl 


A  P?hai%^t<  n,  Miss.,  woman  and  a 
|niPial)er  of  tiio  iiluiiiiiae  association  pf 
:Mississi|»pi  State  ('()jlt';,'p  for  \Voniv«i 
wlio  liMs  rendered  a  disiinftivc  sorv- 
ii'O  lo  humanity  is  Miss  Annie  Den- 
man  of  the  class  of  ]i)l!).  .Miss  Dcii- 
nian's  service  is  pmhodied  in  a  cn- 
c-ordanco  of  tlft'  ttie  lUhle  in  l'>iaii)o 
fr)r  uso  of  the  1)1  ind. 

Not  only  is  Miss  Denman's  work 
the  fi.st  of  its  kind  but  it  is  also  V.w 
first  Uraillc  liool;  cvc!'  niadi'  in  Mis- 
sissijiiii.  'rii(>  V'lume,  consistinji  ol' 
7tJ!)  pages  of  I'.raille,  rppresen:s  a  stu- 
jiendous  task  for  a  yoiniK  woman  who 
must  usp  the  eyes  of  otheis  in  doinii 
hor  work.  With  an  infinite  patience 
and  a  dti'rmiiied  perseverance,  Miss 
Denman,  assisted  by  members  of  her 
family,    acc<)mi)lisli(Ml      the      lierculenn  | 


task  in  ilu'tv  m'.ntlis"  time. 

Miss  r>euman  atiended  .Mississijini 
Slate  Collew  for  Women  tlirou.;,Miout 
the  re(inired  four  yoais,  and  despite, 
her  iihysical  handicap,  graduated  with 
hei-  .\.  1!.  deprree.  Always  intere.sleil 
in  literary  activities,  Miss  Denman 
conducted  a  column,  "TIk'  Velvet  llam- 
iiler"  for  The  Sir.»ctai1or.  She  feiow 
en.i.ys  recosnition  as  a  poet  and  i.s 
soon  to  have  a  collection  of  her  jioenis 
off  tlie  press.  She  was  I'l'cenMv 
awarded  a  pi-ize  for  an  orifiiiiul  short 
story. 

Seveal  years  fullowinj;  her  gradua- 
tion at  M.  S.  C.  AV..  Miss  Deimian 
taught  English  ai  tlu>  .Mississippi 
School  for  the  Blind.  Iler  present  res- 
idence is  Hobard,  Oklahoma.  ller 
home   Is   at    Charleston,    .Miss. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  singularly  fitting  that  Eleanor  G.  Brown 
should  earn  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  for  work  about  the  great  English  poet, 
John  Milton. 

Miss  Brown,  now  46  years  of  age,  has  been  blind  since  she 
!  was  11.     Milton  lost  his  sight  when  44  years  old,  and  wrote  his 
greatest  work,  "Paradise  Lost,"  in  darkness. 

Said  to  be  the  first  woman  to  earn  a  doctor's  degree  while 
j  btiad,  Miss  Brown  is  interpreting  the  parts  of  Milton's  poetical 
1  works  which  refer  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  blindness.  An 
\  affliction  which  would  have  crushed  persons  of  weaker  will 
i  helpeit  Milton  to  create  eternally  beautiful  verse,  and  has  not 
deterred  Miss  Brown  from  realizing  a  lifelong  ambition.  | 
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Two  Blind  Students  Get 
Columbia  Degrees  Today 

Oi         

TV'y  blind  students,  Warren  C, 
Germs  in  and  Eleanor  G.  Brown, 
will  b'  among  those  who  will  re- 
ceive aegrees  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity today.  Germain  will  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  while  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  will  be  con- 
ferred on  Miss  Brown. 

Germain,  who  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Columbia  College  in 
1932,  expects  to  take  his  bar 
examination  and  enter  legal  prac- 
tice. All  his  studying  at  Colum- 
bia has  been  done  by  having  stu- 
dents read  law-case  and  text  books 
to  him,  after  which  he  made 
notes  of  those  readings  on  a  type- 
writer. 

Miss  Brown,  who  is  46  years 
old,  has  been  blind  since  the  age 
of  11.  She  presented  a  thesis  for 
her  doctor's  degree  entitled  "Mil- 
ton's Blindness,"  in  which  she 
presented  a  new  interpretation  of 
the  English  poet  from  the  stand- 
point "of  one  who  knows  what  i 
blindness  is." 
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A    BLIND    SCHOLAR 

A  dlspatch?JWr 


i  I  A  dlspatchTJWWWHHW.  under  date  ol 
1  yesterday,   informs  us  that  Clifford  M. 
'''■  Ichter,  the  only  student  to  graduate 
with  honor"  In  the  Georgia  Tech's  de- 
partment of  general  science  thls^year, 
has  been  blind  since  Infancy. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Wichter. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  physical  isolation  in 
which  he  has  found  himself  by  reason 
of  his  sightless  eyes.  He  has  had  to 
build  up  a  world  for  himself  wherein 
there  Is  less  to  do,  less  to  see,  less  to  dis- 
tract him  from  the  routine  duties  of  the 
classroom  and  study  hall.  i 

Given  good  instruction  and  plenty  of 
it,  a  boy  who  is  blind  has  a  certain  ad- 
vantage over  a  boy  with  his  sight,  and 
equally  endowed  otherwise.  He  can 
ponder  on  the  instruction  he  has  re- 
ceived, "inwardly  digest"  it,  examine  it 
from  all  angles,  master  it  by  long  con- 
sideration. He  is  not  tempted  out  to  the 
ball  field  or  the  tennis  court  or  to  danc- 
ing parties.  He  Is  condemned  to  an  eter- 
nal darkness,  where  the  active  mind  is 
disproportionately  the  chief  inhabitant. 
Taste,  touch,  hearing  and  smell  still 
■serve  it  and  help  to  make  its  isolation 
more  tolerable,  but  the  absence  of  that 
tried  servitor,  sight,  is  a  constant  invita- 
tion for  the  mind  to  attempt  in  one  or 
another  way  to  substitute  for  it.  The 
mind,  thus  called  upon,  acquires  a  spe- 
Iclal  llssomeness,  even  though  at  an  ex- 
traordinary, even  A  deplorable,  expense. 
Milton  was  no  less  a  poet  because 
blindness  overtook  him.  Indeed  in  his 
darkness  he  newly  demonstrated  his 
mental  flexibility  and  strength.  Homer 
before  him  had  made  blindness  classic. 
Edison  testified  to  the  utility  of  deafness 
In  shutting  him  out  from  many  distrac- 
tions. Thank  goodness  for  all  our  senses, 
and  for  Sense  in  addition  if  we  have  It; 
but  It  Is  illuminating  now  and  again  to 
see  a  physically  unlllumlnated  mind 
make  the  most  of  itself  despite  Its  handi- 
cap and  prove  anew  the  Ingenious  com- 
pensations or  near-compensations  with 
I  which  marvellous  Nature  abounds.       ^j 
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BUND  WOMAN 
TO  GET  DEGREE 

To  Become  Doctor  of  Phil- 
tjsophy  at  Columbia  at 

Age  of  46  j 

Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  has  baen  totally  blind  since 
the  age  of  11.  will  receive  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Columbia 
University  in  June.  Miss  Brown,  who 
is  46  years  old,  is  said  to  be  the  first 
v.omaji  to  earn  the  doctor's  degree 
while  blind.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
Siate  University,  and  took  the  masters 
degree  at  Columbia. 

Taking  issue  with  leading  Milton ' 
scholars  in  the  thesis  for  her  doctorate, 
"Milton's  Blindness."  just  issued  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press,  Miss  Brown 
presents  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
blind  poet  from  the  standpoint  "of  one, 
who  knows  what  blindness  is."  Mil- 
ton's central  thema  in  "Paradise  Lost' 
and  his  prose  writings  was  not  tlie  de- 
privations of  blindness,  she  holds,  but 
rather  its  blessings. 

"No  one  would  deny  that  blmdnes^ 
has  its  deprivations,"  she  says.  "That 
1:.  has  compensations  is  recognized  by 
every  sightless  person.  It  is,  I  believei 
the  thought  of  these  benefits  that  Mil- 
ton would  leave  with  the  reader. 

"It  is  not  miserable  to  be  blind.  11 
Is  Inconvenient.  The  blind  need  tc 
exert  imdue  patience  with  reference  t< 
their  affliction,  since  on  account  ol 
their  dependency,  their  lives  are  closelj 
knit  with  their  helpers.  The  blind 
make  the  adjustment  to  their  handicap 
perhaps  as  happily  as  any  group  of  af- 
flicted people.  While  blindness  is  not] 
the  lightest  burden.  It  appears  heavier 
to  the  sighted  world  than  to  the  blind  I 
tiiemselves."  j , 

Miss    Brown    quotes    the    words    ol 
Booth  Tarkington:  "It  is  hard  for  any 
one  who  has  not  been  blind  to  realize 
what  a  thrill  it  is  not  to  have  to  see  ' 
everything." 

Totally  blind  since  the  age  of  11,  andi 
partially  so  before  tlial,  Miss  Brown 
has  overcome  amazing  handicaps  to 
£--cure  her  education.  Often  ill  as  a 
child,  she  attended  the  Ohio  State  [ 
School  for  the  Blind,  where,  Respite 
financial  handicaps,  she  received  her 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
With  the  assistance  of  friends  she  com- 
pleted her  course  in  the  Ohio  State 
University,  receiving  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  after  three  and  a  half 
years  of  study. 

Miss  Brown  was  awwinted  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Steele  hig'n  school 
of  Dayton,  teaching  Latin,  German, 
English  and  history,  an  experiment  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  blind  are  quali- 
fied to  teach.  She  has  now  completed 
20  years  of  service  to  the  school,  where 
lljctn  her  dlscipUne  of  the  students  and 
her  teaching  methods  were  found  satis- 
factory. 
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One  passage  In  "Paradis  Lost,"  here- 
tofore believed  to  bet  lament  for  his 
blindness,  is  attributed  by  Miss  Brown 
to  Milton's  prospect  of  prosecution  for 
his  services  under  Cromwell,  which  the 
pcet  had  reason  to  expect  with  the 
Restoration.  The  execution  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  once  Governor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  served  to  bring 
Ihome  to  Milton  the  danger  in  which  he 
stood,  Miss  Brown  asserts. 
I  '  The  lines  for  which  Miss  Brown  offers 
{e  new  Interpretation  axe  found  near  the 
opening  of  book  VII.  They  have  gen- 
lerally  been  considered  one  of  the  poet's 
two  famous  lamentatioiw  for  his  blind- 
pess  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  the  other  be- 
[ing  in  the  Hymn  to  Light  at  the  open- 
jing  of  book  three.  The  lines  ^ss 
rBrown  discusses  follow: 
"More  safe   I  sing   with  mortal  voice, 

unchang'd 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though   fall'n  <hi 

evil  dayes. 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,   and  evil 

tongues, 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compasst 

round 
And  solitude;  yet  not  alone  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when 

morn 
Purples  the  East." 

"  'In  darkness'  is  perhaps  a  more 
poetic  way  of  saying  he  was  blind,  but 
I  find  myself  connecting  this  passage 
with  the  early  days  of  the  restoration, 
■when  Milton,  knowing  the  fate  of  Vane 
aijd  others,  awaited  the  decision  of 
|Parllament  with  reference  to  his  own 
case,"  says  Miss  Brown.  "His  anxiety 
was  probably  further  augmented  by  the 
fact  that,  to  the  blind,  escape  is  almost 
utterly  impossible.  It  was  not  blind- 
ness, 'darkness,'  but  the  perturbation 
caused  by  the  feeling  of  inevitability 
which  would  most  concern  him. 

"The    average    person    considers    the 

loss  of  sight  as   the  greatest  calamity 

that   can   befall   an   individual.   Fortu- 

i  nately  or  fme,  I  have  always  found  dif- 

[ficulty  in  believing  that  this  is  true.  I 

I  know   of   no   blind    person    who    would 

I  prefer  deafness  to  his  own  handicap. 

j      "The    late    Lord   Leicester,    who    was 

i  both  blind  and  deaf  in  advanced  age, 

I  is    said    to   have    found    blindness    the 

lesser   of    the   two   difficulties.    Yet,   as 

1  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  says,  eyesight  'seems 

almost  synonymous  with  life  itself,  and 

this    is    certainly    the    commonly    ac- 

certed  view. 

"I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  if 
jKiy  attitude  toward  blindness  might 
cause  me  to  regard  Milton's  sacrifice 
,  with  less  appreciation  than  it  deserves. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  wondered  if 
I  my  attitude  with  reference  to  it  is  not, 
'because  of  similar  conditions,  rendered 
more  sane." 


BtIND  MAN  WINS 

HONOR  AS  STUDENT 

MADISON,  Wis.,  June  31,  (UP)  — 
George  Card,  former  traveling  man, 
who  lost  his  eyesight  in  a  motor  acci- 
dent in  1931,  today  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pre-law  students  ai  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  His  grade  point 
average  in  this,  his  third  year  at  the 
university,  is  2.79,  lacking  only  two- 
tenths  of  a  three  point  average,  which 
is  a  perfect  scholastic  record. 


Carl  Weiss,  Billed 
? j[?Vtgers  Graduate 

Phsfftaic   Young  Man   Wins 

B.  A.  And  High  Scho- 

lastic  Honors. 


Continuing  his  successful  fight 
against  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
Car!  Weiss,  of  Passaic,  was  gradua- 
ted Saturday  from  Rutgers  univer- 
sity with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  was  named  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  honorary 
schoolastic  society. 

He  was  led  to  the  platform 
by  his  police  dog,  "Centa,"  to  re- 
ceive his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  "Centa",  has  faithfully  led 
his  master  to  and  from  his  class- 
es for  a  number  of  years. 
..  Carl,  who  is  the  son  of  Mr.  j 
land  Mrs.  Isadore  Weiss,  of  177 
Howe  avenue,  Passaic,  was  born! 
partially  blind.  Since  that  time 
he  has  prepared  for  the  days  of 
darkness  to  follow.  Of  some  as- 
sistance was  his  ability  to  find 
his  way  about  and  distinguish 
dark  from  light  objects  and  to 
gain  fleeting  impressions  of  color 
until  1927,  when  he  became  to- 
tally   blind. 

To  Miss  Elsie  G.  Howard, 
teacher  for  th©  blind  at  the  Rob- 
ert Treat  school,  Carl  attributes 
much  of  his  ability  in  fighting 
the  palling  curtain  of  darkness 
which  has  fallen  about  him.  With 
the  aid  of  a  typewriter  whose 
i  keys  make  perforations  on  tlie 
sheet  of  paper  within  the  car- 
riage he  has  been  able  to  "type" 
and  read  all  of  his  manuscripts 
and  school  work  with  the  aid  of 
his  fingers. 

A  graduate  of  Barringer  High 
school,  Newark,  he  entered  Rut- 
gers IPniverslty  in  September, 
1930.  During  the  past  four  years 
he  has'  established  a  scholastic 
record  the  envy  of  many  boys 
not    so    handicapped    as    he. 

He  is  an  ardent  football  fan 
and  there  is  none  more  zealous 
in  the  "rooters"  stand  than  Carl 
at  all  of  the  college's  games. 
These  he  attends  with  his  fr\end 
and  intimate.  Col.  John  T.  Axicn, 
who  is  chaplain  of  the  university. 
Col.  Axton,  seated  by  Carl's  side, 
gives  him  a  detailed  description 
of  the  game  as  it  progresses  and 
there  is  no  more  zealous  fan  in 
all  the  college. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  fam- 
ily resided  in  Newark,  where  Mr. 
Weiss  still  maintains  a  confec- 
tionary store,  although  they  now 
reside  in  Passaic. 

As  well  as  being  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Carl  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  Delta  Phi  Al- 
pha,  honorary   German  society. 
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s  a  Boy  Lived  on  i 


Blind  Professor  wno 

Near  Houston  Given  High  Award 


A  ifcll,  sturdy,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Michigan 
•ose  In  its  Natural  Science  Audi- 
torium a  few  days  ago  to  receive 
the  1934  Russel  Award,  the  highest 
honor  it  confers  on  its  younger 
faculty  members. 

He  had  been  chosen  by  the  com- 
mittee of  award  as  the  professor  who 
had  achieved  most  during  the  past 
„.ear  and  whose  development  prom- 
ised most  for  the  future. 

As  he  stood  listening  to  the  com- 
mittee's formally  worded  accolade 
and  to  a  warmer  and  more  personal 
tribute  from  Professor  O.  J.  Camp- 
bell of  the  Michigan  English  de- 
partment, many  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind. 

Lived  in  Harris  Count) 

He  thought,  perhaps,  of  the  days 
when  he  lived  on  a  little  farm  in 
the  northern  section  of  Harris 
County.  He  remembered  the  sounds 
and  the  odors  of  clean  woods,  the 
creak  .  f  his  father's  old  wagon,  the 
feel  of  warm  dust  alony  country 
roads  as  it  slid  through  the  toes  of 
his  bare  feet. 

He  thought  of  the  sacrifices  his 
parents  had  made  that  he  might  de- 
velop his  mind;  he  thought  of  his 
brothers  and  sis^ters,  all  far  away, 
and  perhaps  wished  they  were  there 
in  the  crowded  auditorium,  with  its 
array  of  robed  faculty  members,  to 
share  with  him  the  quiet  joy  of  the 
I  moment. 
'     All  these  things  he  thought,  but  he 


saw   nothing   at   all.      He   is   stone 
blind. 

The  Russel  award  this  year  was 
presented    to    Dr.    Paul    Mueschke, 
professor  of  English  di-ama  at  Mich- 
igan and  a  native  of  'Westfield. 
Brother  of  Houstonian 

He  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Haver 
and  Miss  ElSie  Mueschke  of  113 
Christiansen  street.  He  will  pay  them 
a  visit  in  August. 

Dr.  Mueschke,  who  has  been  blind 
from  birth,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Michigan  University 
since  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
there  in  1922.  Still  in  his  thii'ties,  he 
has  become  one  of  the  most  respect- 
ed and  popular  members  of  its  teach- 
ing staff  and  is  known  as  "the  pro- 
fessor who  sees  with  his  ears." 

"I  sometimes  believe,"  said  Dr. 
Campbell  in  announcing  the  award, 
"that  he  is  the  wisest,  keenest  and 
kindest  man  that  I  know.  All  of  our 
advanced  graduate  students  seek  his 
advice,  not  only  in  matters  of 
scholarship,  but  also  in  their  more 
personal  affairs." 

Teaches  English 

Dr.  Mueschke  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  sophomore  courses  in  English 
for  several  years.  After  praising  his 
record  as  a  teacher,  the  committee 
of  award  said  in  its  statement: 

"Dr.  Mueschke's  own  research  has 
been  in  two  particular  fields,  the 
drama  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  romantic  period  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  publications  are 
distinguished     by     scrupulous     ac- 


curacy, acute  perceptions  of  both 
scholarly  and  literary  values,  philos- 
ophical insight  and  brilliant  and 
persuasive  statement  of  his  conclu- 
sions." 

The  professor  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Olga  C.  Mueschke  of  West- 
field,  who  died  in  April.  His  father 
died  17  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  was  sent  to  the  Blind  Institute  in 
Austin,  and  entered  the  University 
of  Texas  on  a  scholarship. 

Another  Scholarship 

Another  scholarship,  won  at  the 
university,  entitled  him  to  a  period 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  took  his  Ph.  D.  at  Mich- 
igan in  1922  and  immediately  be- 
came connected  with  its  faculty. 

He  has  taught  all  grades  from 
elementary  English  to  graduate 
seminars.  His  classes  are  among  the 
most  popular  at  the  university,  but 
not  because  they  offer  a  chance  for 
the  student,  to  "get  by."  Dr.  Mueschke 
is  known  as  the  one  teacher  on  the 
campus  who  will  not  stand  for  a 
bluff. 

"From  the  voice  it  is  easy  to  tell 
whether  or  not  a  person  has  really 
studied,"  he  says.  "The  minor  in- 
flections of  the  voice  give  away  even 
more  than  the  facial  expressions." 
Knows  His  Students 

He  knows  each  of  his  students  by 
the  sound  of  his  footfalls,  and  if  one 
arrives  late  for  a  session,  the  pro- 
fessor calls  him  by  name  as  he  en- 
ters the  classroom.  He  will  stand  for 
no  idling.    More  than  once  he  has 


at  Universit4 

surprised  those  in  his  class  by  paus- 
ing to  say:  "We  will  continue  whet 
Mr.  Jones  stops  reading  his  news- 
paper." 

His  keen  ears  detect  the  smalles' 
of  sounds,  and  he  can  tell  in  whict 
seat  they  originate. 

His  colleagues  have  tested  his  un 
canny  ability  to  "see  with  his  ears' 
by  disguising  their  voices  and  man 
ner  of  walking,  only  to  be  recognizei 
in  a  moment.  He  traverses  th 
campus  without  aid  and  with  th 
sure  step  of  a  man  who  enjoys  th 
full  use  of  his  eyes.  He  climbs  step 
without  stopping  to  feel  with  hi 
feet,  turns  confidently  through  th 
many  doors  of  the  university  build 
ings,  and  even  inserts  keys  withou 
fumbling. 

Phenomenal   Memory 

The  secret  of  his  remarkable  pro 
gress  in  letters  is  a  phenomeng 
memory.  Once  a  book  has  been  rea 
to  him  by  his  secretary,  he  nevt 
forgets  it  and  can  all  but  repe; 
verbatim  what  he  has  heard. 

He  types  his  own  letters  and  p 
pers  by  the  touch  system  and 
quicker  in  iising  the  dial  teleph< 
than  most  people  who  enjoy  nora 
eyesight. 

Dr.  Mueschke  is  planning  a  trip 
Europe  where  he  will  do  reseai 
work  in  the  seventeenth  centi 
drama. 

He  has  five  sisters  and  th 
brothers  living  in  Texas.  The  p 
fessor,  who  is  unmarried,  made 
last  visit  to  Houston  two  years  a 
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HGHER 
ION  URGED 


^  BY  BUND.S.TDDENT 

Using  as  his  subject,  "Improve- 
ment in  tlie  Present  Educational 
System,"  Coe  Ten  Broeck,  blind 
law  student  at  the  University  of 
California,  made  a  rousing  talk  be- 
fore the  Kiwanis  club  at  the  reg- 
Tilar  mating  yesterday  noon. 

Ten  Broeck  brought  out  force- 
fully that  the  schools  of  higher 
learning  tend  through  the  insis-  j 
tence  of  democracy  to  merge  the  i 
student  In  the  great  mass  rather  i 
than  emphasize  and  expand  the  in-  ' 
dividuality.  The  average  student,  j 
( laimed  Ten  Broeck,  is  so  seeking  ■ 
to  avoid  the  reputation  of  being  a 
snob  that  he  allows  himself  to  be 
merged  into  the  mass  rather  than  i 
stand  out  for  the  enrichment  of  ] 
character  that  could  be  obtained  j 
'ihrough  the  mastering  of  the  higher, 
arts. 

The  speaker  also  declared  that 
the  very  nature  of  today's  educa- 
tional system  promotes  a  drive  for 
the  material  riches  and  success  in 
the  commercial  vocations  whereas 
it  should  be  aimed  at  the  rendering 
of  certainties  of  character  allow- 
ing the  s'udent  to  obtain  a  bal- 
ance between  this  and  the  actions 
of  fate,  and  knowing  better  how  to 
meet  the  adversities  of  life. 

HITS    CO-EDUCATION 

^Ten  Broeck  also  objects  to  co- 
educational institutions  of  higher 
learning,  feeling  that  as  an  illus- 
'ration  the  co-eds  at  Berkeley  con- 
stitute just  5000  distractions  on  the 
college   campus. 

Sidney  J.  W.  Sharp  presided  as 
luncheon    chairman. 

President  James  Wright  urged 
attendance  at  the  anti-Red  general 
meeting  being  held  at  the  civic 
I  auditorium    tonight. 

The  president  also  announced 
that  attending  officers  at  the  A. 
P.  P.  B.  convention  would  have 
fharge  of  the  Kiwanis  meeting  next 
Wednesday,  providing  the  speaker 
and    entertainment.  j 
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Fort  Wayne  Blind  Student 


Enters  Law  School  At  I.  U. 


I 


i ' 


ring  under  a  handicap  few  are  forced  to  suffer,  Glenn  Smith,  21- 
year-old'.  blind  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Smith,  913  East  Washington 
Boulevard,  left  this  morning  for  Bloomington  to  enroll  as  a  freshman  in 
Indiana  University  Law  School. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Branch  of  the  Indiana  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
the  young  man,  who  was  graduated 
in  1933  from  the  Indiana  State 
School  for  Blind,  Indianapolis,  is  be- 
ing given  the  opportunity  to  realize 
his   ambition,   to   become   a   lawyer. 

Glenn  was  shot  through  the  head 
by  a  friend  in  a  Fourth  of  July  ac- 
cident, in  1928  with  a  .22  calibre  rifle, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  eye- 
sight. He  was  15  years  old  then  and 
had  just  completed  the  eighth  grade 
at  the  Hoagland  School.  The  follow- 
ing years  were  spent  in  the  Indiana 
St.^  ^e  School  for  Blind,  where  he  re- 


ceived   instruction    equivalent    to    a 
high  school  education. 

At  the  university,  the  young  blind 
student  will  attend  classes,  study 
from  the  same  textbooks  and  under 
the  same  instructors  and  in  every 
way  be  treated  as  an  average  stu- 
dent. The  difference  between  him 
and  the  other  college  men  will  be 
in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons.  The 
state  will  provide  a  man  who  will 
read  his  textbooks  to  him  for  five 
hours  each  day.  Glenn  will  prepare 
his  own  written  work  on  the  type- 
writer, which  he  learned  to  use  In 
Indianapolis.  / 
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Blindjiess  No  Bar  Says  Youth 
Here;  Enters  L  U.  Law  School 
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I  p)ROVi;SQ  that'*  blindness  is  not  a 
hopeless  handicapp  to  a  person 
who  has  the  courage  and  ability  to 
fight  his  way,  Glen  Smith,  21,  a  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Smith  of  913 
East  Washington  boulevard,  who  was 
made  totally  blind  in  1928  when  a 
rifle  bullet  fired  accidentally  by  a 
friend  penetrated  his  brain,  departed 
Thursday  morning  for  Bloomington, 
where' he  will  enroll  in  the  Indiana 
University  law  school. 

Young  Smith  will  punsue  a  regular 
law  course  at  the  university  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  law  degree  and 
commence  the  practice  of  law.  In 
spite  of  hts  total  blindness  he  will 
attend  regular  classes  with  other  stu- 
dents of  normal  vision,  and  declared 
Thursday  that  he  expects  no  special 


consideration  because  of  his  physical 
condition. 

A  graduate  of  the  Hoagland  school 
in  1928,  the  same  year  the  accident 
made  him  blind.  Glen  was  enrolled 
in  the  Indiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Indianapolis  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Miss  Minnett  Baum  and  Miss 
Rose  Stiefel  of  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  her^.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  high  school  of  that  Instli- 
tution  with  the  class  of  1933. 

Six  years  ago,  when  Glen  was  a 
lad  of  15  years,  he  and  several  com- 
panions were  preparing  to  go  swim- 
ming at  his  home  on  Hoagland  ave- 
nue. One  of  the  boy.s  laid  a  loaded 
rifle  down  and  another  discharged 
it,  the  bullet  striking  the  lad  in  the 
head. 

For  weeks  hi.s  condition  was  seri- 
ous and  when  he  otherwise  recov- 
ered he  was  sightless. 
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Tk  Peripatetic  Photographer 

Coils  on  Russell  Darbo,  Blind   Youth,   Who   Is   Taking 
Economics  Course  at  University  of  California 


STUDYING— Darbo  reading  Braille,  the  raised  dot  system 
for  the  blind.     With  him  is  Mai,  his  guide  and  companion. 


HIS  HOBBY — Russell  Darbo  practices  singing  at  piano 
Note  bandage  on  his  right  wrist,  injured  recently  in  wres- 
tling, another  of  the  blind  student's  pastimes. 


OFF  TO  CLASS— With  Mai,  the  German  shepherd,  leading 
the  way,  Darbo  walks  to  the  cimpus  and  the  day's  classes. 

-  [  — Kxaminer  staff  Phoffl. 

Russen  Da.bo.  University  of  CaH-j-^r.^S^fs  Juided'l^^d  K 
fornia  senior,  was  blinded  In  an  campus  by  Mai,  a  German  shepherd 
automobile  accident  as  a  child.  dog-. 

Yet  Russell  Darbo  is  majorin'^  in       ^''^^   ^'^^^^  steps,   Darbo   follows 

.economics    preparatory    to     a    law    Sbo^^^Ket^^ot^  ^ with    extr";'^^e^ 

course;      he     enjoys     long     walks,    rapidity    with    a    RfiaiUgnptebook. 

g,   wrestles   and   takes   more  complete    using  .jBraille  shorthand.  Professors 

trVTT-DTKyn — ■Mi^T-cc      Tj  ■       r>      u  .    -D      -11  i^-    ""'""tes  than   many  of  his  fellow  stu- ;  say    the""yePM'Mi'»i-  notes    are    more 

KiUiPING    NOTES— Here    is    Darbo    at    Braille    machine,  dents    on    the    campus.  complete  than  those  of  many  other 

I      One  of  15  graduates  of  the  Cali-   students. 

J  fornia    School    for    the    Blind,    who!      His    hobby    is   singing,   which   he 

I  has   studied  for  several  yeais. 


making  permanent  notes  of  lectures  heard  during  day. 


Sydney  Roseman,  blind  student 
at  the  University  of  P!»finsylvania-, 
has  been  awarded  the  Captain 
Brown  Medal  for  excellence'  in  stu- 
dies. Last  year  Roseman  won  a 
scholarship  from  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  covering  a 
year's  study  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris. 
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"Sind  Youth  ^ 
^k)ws  School 

Edward  Kuncel  Pilots 
a  Sightless  Girl 
Around  jCreighton 


Edward  Kuncel,  the  blind 
youth  who  won  a  World-Herald 
scholarship  at  South  High  and 
Is  now  a  senior  at  Creighton 
university,  showed  a  friend 
a.round  the  university  yesterday. 
She  was  Miss  Dorothy  Douglas, 
19,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Douglas,  844  South  Twenty-sec- 
ond street.  Dorothy,  also  blind, 
has  completed  a  high  school 
course  at  the  Nebraska  City 
school  for  blind  and  has  ambi- 
tions to  follow  in  Edward's  foot- 
steps at  Creighton. 

How  does  one  blind  person 
show  another  around? 

"Just  like  anybody  else,"  Ed- 
ward said.  Then  he  explained 
that  he  knew  every  corridor  and 
claasroom  by  habit  He  knows 
the  buildings  by  sound  and 
touch,  if  not  by  sight  He  led 
Dorothy  through  the  corridors, 
telling  her  about  the  teachers 
and  the  students.  He  showed  her 
the  library,  with  all  its  books 
which  he  and  she  must  read 
through  other  persons"  eyes.  He 
Introduced  her  to  his  teachers, 
and  took  her  as  a  guest  to  the 
classes  where,  like  any  other 
student,  he  takes  notes  in  a 
small  black  notebook.  Instead  of 
a  pencil,  he  uses  a  stylus  and 
a  frame  which  punctures  the 
paper  with  Braille  code. 

Edward  stood  first  in  his  class 
at  South  High  and  at  ^eighton 


has  received  only  one  grade  be- 
low 90.  He  is  so  used  to  placing 
himself  on  a  level  with  sighted 
students  that  he  is  impatient  of 
any  comparison  which  emphasize 
the  differences  between  the 
sighted  and  unsighted. 

Edward  is  studying,  with 
notable  success,  an  art  course, 
majoring  in  history  with  minora 


in  English  and  sociology.  When 
he  is  graduated  next  June  he 
intends  to  work  towards  a  mas- 
ter's degree.  Meanwhile  he  takes 
education  courses  In  preparation 
for  teaching,  and  next  semester 
will  teach  practice  classes  of 
normal  students  in  Creighton 
Prep.  He  wants  to  be  a  "regular" 
teacher  of  history  in  a  "reg- 
ular" public  high  school,  and 
judging  by  his  past  achieve- 
ments in  getting  what  he  wants, 
that  is  what  he  will  do. 

Dorothy  finished  high  school 
at  Nebraska  City  two  years  ago 
and  has  continued  studying 
there  since.  But  the  school  has 
no  facilities  for  college  educa- 
tion, and  the  state  makes  no 
provision  for  giving  blind  stu- 
dents the  higher  training.  So 
Edward  took  her  up  to  Creigh- 
ton to  see  what  could  be  done 
towards  a  scholarship.  There 
are  no  scholarships  for  girls  at 
Creighton. 

Dorothy  had  an  average  of  95 
in  high  school.  Like  Edward, 
she  has  a  phenomenal  memory 
and  a  passion  for  study.  She 
wants  to  be  a  teacher.  If  she 
can  get  into  Creighton  some- 
how, she  would  study  history 
and  English  with  the  aim  of  be- 
coming a  high  school  teacher 
in  those  subjects. 

Readers  Expensive. 

"Our  trouble  is,"  said  Edward, 
that  in  addition  to  paying  for 
tuition  and  ordinary  expenses, 
we  have  to  hire  our  eyes.  Read- 
ers cost  monpjrrv  you  must  not 

only  train  them,  but  you  must 
pay  them.  Why  doesn't  the  state 
do  something  about  it?  If  you 
want  to  lear  nhow  to  make 
shoes,  the  state  will  train  you, 
but  if  you  want  to  get  an  educa- 
tion and  become  a  teacher,  it  is 
thumbs  down." 

Edward  is  accepted  at  Creigh- 
ton now  just  like  any  normal 
students.  He  gets  no  special  con- 
cessions and  asks  none.  One  of 
his  favorite  jokes  is  to  stand 
near  the  switchboard  and  tell 
the  operator  what  number  she 
has  dialed.  He  listens  to  the 
number  of  clicks  as  the  dial  re- 
volves and  can  give  both  ex>i 
change  and  number  wlthQjjI'Ti 
miss.  ^rf**^^ 
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BLIND  STUDENT  HONORED  BY  RED  CROSS. 


Samuel  Konefsky  of  Brooklyn  College  receiving  transcribed  textbook  from  Miss  Edna  A.  Wood,  chairman  | 
of  chapter's  Braille  work,  at  eeremonies  yesterday.  Others  in  group,  left  to  right,  are  Mrs.  Barney  Schucart,  j 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Archer  Y.  Schweizer,  Miss  Josephine  Kaufman  and  Mrs.  Thomas  I.  Morrow,  j 
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BRAILLETEXTBOOK 
GIVEN  TO  STUDENT 

Brooklyn   College- Youth  Gets 
I    Work    on    Political    Theory 
From  Red  Cross  Chapter. 


PREPARED  BY  VOLUNTEERS 


Brooklyn     Women     Devote    600 

Hours  to  Transcribing  and 

the  Binding. 


A  Braille  textbook  on  political 
theory  transcribed  by  volunteer 
workers  of  the  Brooklyn  Chapter, 
Annerican  Red  Cross,  was  present- 
ed yesterday  at  Red  Cross  Head- 
quarters, 130  Clinton  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, to  Samuel  Konefsky  of  1,005 
Lincoln  Place,  a  blind  student  of 
Brooklyn  College.  ' 

The  book,  "Source  Book  of  Amer- 
can  Political  Theory,"  by  B.  F. 
Wright,  comprises  640  printed  pages 
and  1,662  Braille  pages.  It  will  be 
used  by  Konefsky  in  a  second  se- 
mester course.  When  he  is  finished 
with  the  book  it  will  be  sent  to 
Washington  where  a  central  clear- 
ing house  is  maintained  and  from 
where  books  are  sent  on  request  to 
blind  readers. 

Miss  Edna  A.  Wood,  chairman  of 
the  chapter's  Braille  work,  said 
that  at  present  there  are  forty  ac- 
tive volunteer  Braillists  serving 
I  through  the  Brooklyn  chapter. 
Courses  in  Braille  transcription  are 
I  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
chapter's  educational  department 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Doris 
N.  B.  Coxon. 

When  the  request  from  Konefsky 
was  made  for  the  present  book,  its 
title  was  checked  with  Washington 
to  see  if  the  work  had  been  tran-  i 
scribed.  Miss  Wood  explained.  Since 
the  book  was  an  important  source 
work  on  political  theory  and  had 
not  been  transcribed,  the  Brooklyn 
chapter  agreed  to  undertake  the 
transcription.  Pages  were  sent  to 
twenty-three  of  the  volunteers  who 
worked  on  the  book  in  their  homes. 
It  took  the  Brooklyn  women  600 
hours  of  work,  including  binding. 

Through  this  activity  under  Red 
Cross  auspices,  American  women 
are  building  up  an  impressive  li- 
brary transcribed  for  the  blind  as 
a  leisure-time  activity.  Miss  Wood 
said.  Last  year  the  Brooklyn  chap- 
ter transcribed  and  bound  106 
Braille  volumes.  In  addition  to 
work  for  Brooklyn  College,  books 
have  been  transcribed  for  the 
Evander  Childs  High  School  and 
the  Brooklyn  Music  School  Settle^ 
ment.  -     * 
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Volunteers  Transcribe  Twenty 
Volumes  in  JVIohth,  to  Enable 
Him    to    Continue    Course 


Twenty  Braille  volumes  trans- 
scribed  in  a  month's  time  by  23 
volimteer  Braillists  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
were  presented  yesterday  to  Samuel 
Konefsky,  of  1005  Lincoln  pi.,  a 
blind  student  of  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege. 

The  book,  entitled  "Source  Book 
of  American  Political  Theory,"  by 
B.  F.  Wright,  comprises  640  print- 
ed pages  and  1,662  Braille  pages. 
It  will  be  used  by  Konefsky  in  a 
second  semester  course. 

Going  to  Capitol.  \ 

According  to  Miss  Edna  A. 
Wood,  chairman  of  Braille  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter,  when  the 
Brooklyn  student  is  finished  with 
the  20  volumes  they  will  be  sent  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, where  a  central   clearing 


haase  of  literature  is  maintained.  ] 
rooks  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress   are    sent    throughout    the 
United  States  on  request  for  the 
use  of  blind  readers. 

At  the  present  time,  Miss  Wood 
said,  there  are  40  active  volunteer 
Braillists  serving  through  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter.  Courses  In 
Braille  transcription  are  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  Chapter 
und'er  the  direction  of  Miss  Doris 
N.  B.  Coxon. 

First   Transcription. 

When  the  request  from  Konef- 
sky was  made  for  the  present  book, 
its  title  was  checked  with  Wash- 
ington to  see  if  the  work  had  ever 
been  transcribed.  Since  the  book 
is  an  important  source  work  on  the 
subject  of  political  theory  and  had 
not  been  transcribed,  the  Brook- 
lyn Chapter  agreed  to  undertake 
the  transcription. 

Pages  of  the  book  were  sent  to 
23  of  the  active  Braillists  who 
worked  on  the  book  in  their  homes. 
Miss  Wood  estimates  that  three 
pages  of  Braille  transcribed  by 
hand  can  be  done  in  an  hour  and 
four  pages  can  be  transcribed  by 
the  Braille  typewriter  in  an  hour. 
On  this  basis  it  took  the  Brook- 
lyn women  who  transcribed  the 
book  some  600  hours  of  work  in- 
cluding the  binding  of  the  20  vol- 
umes. Two  of  the  women  trans- 
cribed 161  pages,  one  did  139,  and 
four  did  ninety  or  more.  The 
woman  who  did  161  pages  wjQxiied 
the  equivalent  of  7  jjfirWIig  days 
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Give  the  Blind  a  Chance 

/        Aid  for  Sightless  Students  Proposed        / 


Here' is  an  editorial  written  by  a  blind  man,  on  behalf 
f  others  without  sight.  ~ — 

Mr.  Edward  Kuncl,  student  at  Creighton  university, 
hose  reHrai'Kffitff"'"Se11Blastle'  record  already  has  been  re- 
erred  to,  writes  to  the  editor  of  The  Omaha  Bee-News : 

"The  problem  of  the  sightless  student  is  not  lack  of 
ability,  for  there  are  many  boys  and  girls  who  are  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  sight  who  could  successfully  compete 
with  normal  students  in  colleges  and  universities.  At  pres- 
1  ent  the  problem  is  one  of  financial  assistance  for  these 
I  persons.  In  most  states  funds  are  available  for  blind  in- 
dividuals who  wish  to  go  to  college.  Nebraska  is  con- 
spicuous in  this  list  for  its  poor  facilities  for  carrying  on 
the  training  of  the  blind.  Not  only  is  this  true  in  regard 
to  college  provisions,  but  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation is  neglected. 

"At  present  there  is  a  movement  to  get  through  the 
present  session  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  a  bill  which 
would  provide  tuition  and  reader's  fees  for  blind  students 
who  desire  to  go  to  college.  The  cost  of  such  a  measure  is 
relatively  negligible,  but  our  state  politicians  have  been 
extremely  evasive  in  affirming  their  willingness  to  sup- 
port such  a  measure.  .  .  . 

"In  my  own  case,  I  have  little  to  gain  from  such  a 
measure,  for  my  college  career  is  nearly  completed.  I  have 
hopes,  however,  of  finding  some  means  by  which  I  may  be 
able  to  continue  my  education  and  receive  a  master's 
degree." 

And  there  it- is,  a  simple  statement,  but  one  that  should 
be  given  full  consideration.  Legislators  may  well  note  this 
plea,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  do  anything  to  assist  or  encour- 
age the  ambitious  boy  or  girl  by  increasing  mental  vision  to 
replace  the  loss  of  physical  vision,  such  action  should  not 
be  delayed.  y 
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INTELLIGENCE  AND   PLUCK 

HOK0R  DUE  BLIND  GIRL 

Upper  Montclair  must  feel  very  proud  over  the 
graduation  from  the  College  of  St.  Ehzabeth  of 
one  of  her  daughters,  who  is  totally  blind. 

This  young  woman  is  Leontine  Behnont.  The 
only  blind  girl  who  ever  attended  the  college  at 
Convent  Station,  she  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  ending  a  four-year  record  of  high 
4cholastic  sfandmg. 

"My  ambition,"  she  said,  "is  to  help  the  blind 
adjust  themselves.  They  must  learn  that  this 
Aiorld  is  arranged  for  those  with  sight  and  ask 
no  quarter  because  of  their  blindness.  The  blind 
must  be  educated  socially  and  they  must  make 
si-^hted  persons  feel  at  ease  in  their  presence. 
They  must  be  taught  civic  responsibility  and  how 
to  develop  their  initiative." 

Miss  Belmont,  now  24  years  old,  has  done  all  i 
these  things  herself  and  already  has  begun  teach- 
ing her  ideas   to   others,   spending  Saturdays   and 
Sundays    at    the    Arthur   Sunshine   Home    for    the 
Blind  at  Summit. 

She  asked  no  concessions  as  a  student.  She 
took  her  own  notes  on  lectures  and  turned  in  her 
work  on  a  typewriter.  She  is  an  accomplished 
pianist.  Only  with  college  textbooks  did  she  re- 
quire assistance. 

Many  sighted  persons  would  be  proud  of  the 
record  established  by  this  girl.     She  will  go  far  in 
!  assisting  others  who  cannot  see  the  light. 
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iSlind  Hunter  Graduate 

f      Would  Like  to  Help 

Other  Sightless  People 

Cornelia  Sierks  of  Richmond  Hill, 
blind  Hunter  College  student,  this 
■week  won  a  sig- 
nal victory  over 
her  handicaps 
when  she  was 
graduated  with 
821  fellow  stu- 
dents in  Carne- 
gie  Hall. 

Born  inAustin, 
Te.xas,  25  years 
ago.  Miss  Sieilcs 
was  blind  at 
birth,  but  gained 
partial  sight, 
•and     now     sees 


Ct*rnclij,   .S'ierks 


very  large  objects  with  her  left  eye. 
Eleven  years  ago  she  came  to  New 
York.  She  attended  a  Manhattan 
public  school,  then  Wadleigh  High 
School,  where  brilliance  in  her  studies 
won  her  an  Arista  scholarship  pin. 

At  Hunter,  classmates  helped  by 
reading  notes  to  her  from  blackboards 
and  books  not  available  in  Eraille, 
but  it  is  her  proud  claim  that  she  re- 
lied on  them  as  little  as  po.ssible, 
"reading"  as  many  as  she  could,  and 
taking  her  own  notes  on  Braille  pads. 

Hoping  to  major  in  science,  MLss 
Sierks  took  many  science  coui-ses,  but 
because  of  her  difficulties  was  forced 
to  take  the  mathematics  major,  in 
which  her  classmates  say  she  is  a 
"whiz."  Another  achievement  of 
whidh  she  is  proud  is"  her  ability  to" 
tplap  an  excellent  game  of  bridge, 
|v*ich  she  does  with  specially  pre-, 
pai-ed  Braille  cards.  She  loves  music 
but  cannot  afford  to  attend  many  con- 
certs. So  she  spends  a  good  deal  of 
her  time  on  her  hobby  of  weaving 
baskets,,  which  are  skillfully  designed 
and  woven   around  glass  receptacles. 

"What  would  I  like  to  do  as  my 
life's  -work?"  Miss  Sirks'  soft  answer 
was  emphatic.  "I  should  like  to  help 
others  who  are  blind,  and  teach  them 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  world  in 
which  they  live." 

She  lives  with  her  mother  at  103-31 
,106th  avenue,  Richmond  Hill. 


BLmn  STUDENT  WINS 
COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP 


Erasmas  Hall  Graduate  Will  Go 

to  Columbia — Plans  to  Take 

Up  Law  Study. 


Eric  Carlson,  blind  since  infancy, 
who  was  graduated  in  a  class  of  804 
j  by  the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School, 
I  Brooklyn,   at  commencement  exer- 
cises last  night  in  the  Academy  of 
I  Music,     has     received    a    four-year 
scholarship  to  Columbia  University. 
I     One  student  from  the   school  re- 
I  ceives    the    scholarshop    each    year 
I  under    the    will    of    Walter    H.    D. 
Killough,    who   died   in    1929.      The 
I  scholarship    is    given    for    the    best 
;  all-around  scholastic  work.  Carlson, 
!  who  is  18  years  old,  lives  with  his 
parents    at   4,006    Seventh    Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Just  before  the  exercises  last 
night  he  said,  "I  seem  to  have 
about  as  much  as  the  average  boy, 
and  I  am  glad  the  scholarship  was 
given  to  me,  because  I  have  always 
wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  this 
was  my  one  chance." 

Throughout  four  years  In  high 
school  his  average  was  above  90. 
He  has  been  class  officer,  winner  of 
the  Latin  scholarship  in  his  sopho- 
iinore  year  and  class  debater.  He 
swims  and  likes  games. 
I  Carlson  was  graduated  from  Pub- 
lic School  93,  where  he  won  the 
medal  for  the  highest  honors  in  his  | 
class.  I 
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Blind  Girl  Wins  Degree  at  Hunter; 
Will  Devote  Life  to  Aiding  Sightless 


^  5^Ix>rd,  that  I  might  see."i<'o  quote  the  Bible, 
might  well  apply  to  the /lazy  and  shiftless  who 
are  blessed  with  sight  r'ather  than  to  a  brave  girl 
of  25,  who,  almost  t-<5tally  blind  since  childhood, 
caps  her  career  c>f  courage  tomorrow,  when  she 
receives  her -degree  from  Hunter  College  with 
the  same  f/rijile  and  high  hopes  as  those  of  Uer 
classma-'-fi''- 

e-ornelia  Sierks,  of  101-:n  106th  st.,  Rieh- 
iv^ond  Hill,  knows  well  the  obstacles  of  the  sight- 
less and  because  she  has  been  able  to  overcome 
them  ever  since  she  was  stricken  when  a  girl 
of  eight  in  her  home  town  near  Austin,  Texas. 
She  felt  today  that  she  would  like  to  pass  these 
lesson.«  along  to  others  w  ho  are  similarly  handi- 
capped. 

Tomorrow,  with  h^r  sheepskin  in  her  hand, 
she  will  try  to  yet  a  position  as  a  teacher  to  the 


blind,  accustomed  to  being  on  an  equal  footing 
with  her  classmates,  she  neither  asks  nor  courts 
favor,  admitting  that  "the  depression  has  hit 
the  teaching  profession  along  with  the  others." 

"I  feel,"  she  said,  "that  my  best  opportunity 
lies  in  teaching  the  blind.  I've  learned  nearly 
all  the  reading  .systems  and  I  know  just  how 
hard  or  easy  every  stage  of  the  lessons  is. 

"At  first  I  thought  I  would  like  to  be  a 
scientist,  i' or  a  while,  I  took  several  courses  in 
biology  and  bacteriology,  but  J  had  to  discon- 
tinue them  because  most  of  the  work  is  done 
with  microscopes." 

Though  she  had  to  drop  these  courses  she 
remained  a  member  of  the  Biology  Club  at 
Hunter  because  she  was  interested  in  the  ler- 
turcs  and  latest  information  read  at  the  meetings. 

During    her    first    two    years    at 
Hunter,     Miss     Sierks    traveled    24 , 
miles  a  day  alone  to  the  branch  of  | 
the  college  In  the  upper  section  of! 
the  Bronx  near  Kingsbridge  rd.   For 
the  first  three  days  her  father  made 
the  journey  with  her,  but  after  she 
became  accustomed  to  the  trip  she 
made   It  alone.     She   changed   cars 
six  times  daily,  boarding  the  train 
at  the  T^iberty  ave.  station. 

When  she  was  transferred  to  the 
main  building  at  86th  gt.,  Manhat- 
tan, two  years  ago,  she  found  It 
easier  because  she  didn't  have  to 
cross  the  street  to  get  Into  the 
building. 

Guided   by   Classmate 

Throughout  her  college  days  she 
was  helped  and  guided  by  a  friend 
and  classmate.  Miss  Alwin  Wln- 
' stein,  of  199  Brook  ave.,  the  Bronx, 
jwhom  she  met  during  her  senior 
year  at  Wadleigh  H.  S.  Programs 
were  arranged  so  that  both  girls  at-i 
tended  the  same  classes.  Miss  Win. 
stein  read  the  lessons  to  her  friend 
and  after  class  homework  was  done 
together  in  the  .^tudy  halls.  When 
Miss  Sierks  was  at  the  Bronx  annex 
she  was  met  every  day  at  the  sta-i 
tion  by  her  friand. 

Although  the  Richmond  Hill  girl 
was  born  partially  blind,  her  sight 
was  good  enough  to  read  the  large 
prints  In  the  lower  grammar  grade 
books.     It  was  only  when  the  print 

began  getting  smaller  that  she  had 
to  have  assistance.     When  she  was 

9    she    went    to    a    school    for    the 

blind  near  Austin.  Here  she  learned 

the    New    York    point,    one    of    the 

earliest   of    blind    reading   systems. 

Two  years  later  her  family  moved 

to  Rocknway  and   at  r.   S.    93   she 

was  taught  the  Braille  system,  and 

completed    a    five-year    course     In 

three  and   one-half  years  and  then 

entered    high    school.  ^—^ 
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I  Blind, Student  Receives 
i  Engineering  Fellowship 

Cliff^fd     M.     Witcher,     Born 

I    Sightless,  a  Record  Winner 

The  WiUiam  Petit  Trowbridge  Fel- 
lowship in  Engineering,  carrying  a  sti- 
pend of  $600,  has  been  awarded  to 
Clifford  Martin  Witcher,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  who  has  been  totally  blind  since 

Nearly  childhood,  Dr.  Prank  D.  Facken- 
thal,  secretary  of  Columbia  University, 
announced  yesterday. 

Mr.  Witcher  was  recommended  for 
the  fellowship  by  the  Atlanta  Colum- 
bia University  Alumni  Club,  and  will 
study  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  In  physics, 
njathematlcs  and  theoretical  electrical 
engineering. 

His  record  has  been  unusual  through 
his  entire  schooling,  it  was  learned.  At 
Peacock  School,  In  Atlanta,  he  finished 
his  course  with  the  highest  scholastic 
record  ever  made  there.  He  entered 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  In 
1930  and  at  his  graduation  received 
the   school's   highest   award,   the    Phi 

]  Kappa  Phi  Scholarship  cup  for  the 
highest  average  In  the  senior  class. 
He  received  the  master  of  science  de- 
gree in  mathematics  and  physics  from 
Emory  University. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Witcher,  his  mother,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Atlanta  Public  Schools  to  accom- 
pany him  to  New  York,  and  will  guide 
him  about  the  Columbia  campus  and 
read  his  lessons  aloud. 


'Blind  Student  Wins 
Columbia  Scholarship 

Clifford  Martin  Witcher,  25, 
who  has  been  blind  since  child- 
hood, was  awarded  a  one-year 
fellowship  for  $600  by  Columbia 
University  School  of  Engineering, 
it  has  been  made  known. 

Witcher,  whose  home  is  in  At- 
'  lanta,  Georgia,  will  pursue  studies 
leading  to  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree    in    mathematics    at    Co- 
lumbia. 

Blind  Student  Wins     1 
Award  at  Columbia  i 


Totally  blind  since  early  childhood,  \ 
Clifford  Martin  Witcher  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
a  student  at  Columbia  University,  has 
been  awarded  the  William  Petit  Trow- 
bridge fellowship  in  engineering,  carry- 
ing a  stipend  of  $600.""        ~^ 

Witcher  has  had  an  extraordinary 
scholastic  record  throughout  his  aca- 
demic career.     At  his  preparatory  school 

,  in  Atlanta,  he  graduated  with  the  high- 
est scholastic  record  ever  made  in  the 
school.      At    the    age    of    fifteen    he   was 

j  licensed  to  operate  his  own  amateur 
radio  station. 


BLIND  STUDENT! 
WINS  HONORS 

Another  blind  student  at  Co- 
lumbia University  proved  today 
that  even  that  most  serious  of 
physical  handicaps  can  be  over- 
come. 

He  is  Clifford  Martin  Witcher, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  has  been 
awarded  the  William  Petit  Trow- 
bridge Fellowship  in  Engineering, 
worth  $600  a  year  and  awarded 
armually  by  the  university  trus- 
tees. 

Witcher  has  had  a  uniformly 
high  record  throughout  high 
school  and  college.  At  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology  he  attained 
the  highest  average  in  the  senior 
class.  During  the  year  1934-1935 
he  studied  mathematics  and 
physics  at  Emory  University,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science. 

Witcher  will  pursue  graduate 
Study  for  the  Ph.  iD.  degree  in 
physics,  mathematics  and  elec- 
trical engineering. 
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CLIFFORD  M.  WITCHEl 
Trowbridge  Fellowship  ^ 
Winner 


'  WINS  SCHOLARSHIP. 


PAUL  Mcdowell. 

Paul  McDowell,  a  graduatejj^the 
Indiana  School  for  the-BHITd  in  1933, 
and  posting  there  since,  has  received 
a  scholarship  at  the  American  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Chicago,  with 
Herbert  Butler  head  of  the  violin  de- 
partment. He  has  been  a  student  for 
the  past  five  years  under  Miss  Olive 
Kiler,  teacher  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind. 
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Blind  Student  Is 
Honored  by  Fraternity 


Blindness  has  not  proved  a  handi- 
cap to  Carlos  M.  Rodriquez  of  Jer- 
sey City  as  far  as  scholastic  achieve- 
ments are  concerned.  It  was  an- 
nounced from  Manhattan  College 
that  he  had  been  elected  to  Epsilon 
Sigma  Pi,  highest  honorary  scholas- 
tic fraternity  of  the  college. 

Rodriquez  has  maintained  a  scho- 
lastic index  of  3.9,  the  equivalent  to 
94  per  cent  for  three  years.  His 
guide  on  the  campus  is  Vincent  A. 
Marinello,  who  also  was  among  the 
15  Manhattan  seniors  elected  to  Ep- 
silon  Sigma   Pi. 
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Blind,  Yet  He  Is  Wrestler  and  Movie  Fan 


Upsala    Student    Directs 

Auto  Drivers,  Likes 

Football  Games 


Blindness  is  by  no  meajis  the  worst 
of  disabilities,  according  to  Earl 
Moore,  sightless  sophomore  at  Up- 
sala College  in  Esist  Orange. 

"There  are  lots  of  afflictions  worse 
than  this,"  he  says,  "and  I'm  glad  I 
don't  have  them.  I  would  much 
rather  be  blind  than  deaf  or  crippled, 
although  I  suppose  others  feel  the 
same  way  about  their  infirmities." 

Moore,  who  is  21,  has  lived  in  dark- 
ness almost  all  his  life,  partially  blind 
before  he  was  8  years  old  and  totally 
since.  Cheerfully  he  has  overcome 
his  handicap  so  as  to  keep  up  with 
his  classmates  in  studies  and  gain 
distinction  in  extra-curricula  activ- 
ities as  well. 

The  effect  of  his  blindness  is  les- 
sened by  kesness  of  other  senses.  He 
is  corresponding  secretary  of  Theta 
Epsilon.  fraternity  into  which  he  was 
initiated  last  Spring  and  a  typist  for 
"The  Gazette"  and  the  year-book. 
Outstanding  Wrestler. 

Vigorous  and  wiry,  Moore  is  out- 
standing in  intra-mural  wrestling. 
He  competes  in  the  135  pound  class, 
and  wears  an  "O"  on  his  jersey,  won 
as  a  member  of  the  team  at  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  devotee  of  football  and  beiseball, 
he  attends  all  Upsala's  games.  A  com- 
panion describes  the  plays  to  him 
and  his  enthusiasm  is  as  spirited  as 
any  rooter's. 

He  plans  to  be  a  psychiatrist  if 
aid  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, now  assisting  him  finan- 
cially, is  still  available  upon  his 
graduation  from  Upsala.  Besides  psy- 
chology, he  now  studies  physical  hy- 
giene, religion,  modern  European 
history,  sociology,  religion  and 
biology. 

Moore  attacks  his  subjects  by  pay- 
ing strict  attention  in  class  and  en- 
listing the  help  of  his  roommate, 
Chester  Wemmerus,  who  reads  as- 
signments to  him.  He  finds  biology 
laboratory  work  hard,  but  says  sym- 
pathetic aid  of  Professor  Ernest  Bos- 
trom  simplifies  the  problem. 


Earl  Moore,  blind  Upsala  student,  at  hiiit2gg)|7it«r« 


Hobbies,  Too. 

Moore's  hobbies  are  woodworking 
and  caning.  He  won  several  prizes 
in  the  former  at  Philadelphia  and 
earns  spending  money  reseating 
chairs.  He  is  interested  in  radio 
and,  of  all  things,  photography. 

His  diversions  are  movies,  automo- 
biles and  walking.  He  judges  pic- 
tures by  the  dialogue  and  his  criti- 
cisms are  as  severe  as  companions 
who  see  the  pictures.  He  memorizes 
roads  when  riding,  making  a  mental 


map  of  the  route.  Drivers  are  amazed^ 
when  he  suggests  "short  cuts"  and 
gives  directions. 

In  his  limited  leisure  time,  the 
youth  is  entertained  by  a  radio  with 
a  Braille  dial  and  a  victrolsu  which 
plays  recordings  of  music  and  book- 
readings.  He  is  being  taught  dancing 
by  Miss  Gene  Hall,  student  nurse  at 
Overlook  Hospital,  Summit,  whom  he 
met  in  Leonardo  while  at  the  Blind- 
man's  Club  of  14»wark  Summer^ 
camp  there. 
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Blind  Stndeiit  Wins 
Honors  at  Colle^ 

Beinji:  blind  and  at  the  same  time  brilliant  scholasticall 
among  blind  students  is  feat  enough  in  itself 

But  being  among  the  select  students  at  a  class  A  colleg 
alone  among  a  thousand  normal  students  is  something  else  again 

Carlos  Rodriquez,  22,  honor  stu-" 
dent  at  Manhattan  College  in  the 
Spuyten  Dujrvil  section  of  The 
Bronx,  has  been  completely  blind 
since  infancy,  but  he  hasn't  let  his 
affliction  stand  in  the  way  of  one 
of  the  things  he  wanted  most  in 
life.  To  get  an  excellent  educa- 
tion and  become  a  linguist. 

Bom  in  Havana,  he  had  nor- 
mal eyes  at  birth  but  an  error  by 
his  nurse     blinded  him. 

When  he  was  10.  he  came  to 
New  York  and  to  the  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  He 
completed  grammar  school  in  four 
years,  and  high  school  in  three 
years. 

After  a  two  year  visit  to  Ha- 
jvana  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
'applied  for  a  scholarship  at  Man- 
hattan. 


"I   got   the   scholarship   with 
some  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
the  donors,"  he  said  today,  "be- 
cause   they    didn't   have   much 
faith  in  my  ability.   However,  in 
a  year  I  had  done  so  well  that 
my  scholarship  was  renewed  for 
the  remaining  three  years." 
Now  Rodriquez  is  a  senior  maj- 
oring   in    modern    languages    and  i 
philosophy.     He  was  just  elected  j 
into   Epsilon   Sigma  Pi.   Manhat-  \ 
tan's     equivalent     to     Phi     Beta  ^ 
Kappa.     A  student  must  have  an  ; 
average  of  more  than  92  per  cent 
to  be  eligible. 

At  the  college  a  friend  tran- 
scribes his  text  books  into  Braille 
and  another  friend,  Vincent  Mar- 
inello,  of  2156  Bathgate  ave..  The 
Bronx,  guides  him  from  class  to 
class. 
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TWO  STUDENTS, 
BLIND,  SEEKING 
PH.D.  DEGREES 


The  misfortune  of  being  blind 
does  not  prevent  the  accjuiring  of 
a  college  education  for  Edward 
Schultz,  600  North  May  street,  and 
Aubry  Bortolotti,  512  South  Cuyler 
avenue,  Oak  Park,  who  are  seen  to- 
gether every  day  in  the  downtown 
division  of  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  of  Loyola  university. 

Both  boys  are  taking  work  toward 
a  bachelor  of  philosopohy  degree 
and  have  maintained  "B"  averages 
since  their  enrollment  in  1932.  Au- 
bry is  now  in  his  junior  year,  while 
Edward  will  be  graduated  in  June. 
They  took  their  high  school  work 
together  at  John  Marshall  high 
school. 

Mrs.  Bortolotti  often  accompanies 
her  son,  while  Edward's  younger 
brother  assists  him  to  and  from  the 
college  each  day. 

Aubry's  sister,  Amedea  Borto- 
lotti, who  is  also  blind,  received  her 
bachelor  of  philosophy  degree  fro^ 
Loyola  in  August,  1932,  and  Ker 
master  of  arts  degree  in  Ati'gust, 
1934. 
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Blind  Woman  Builds  Career 

By  Aiding  Other  Sightless 
/       Find  Place  in  World 


Mrs.    Patterson    Plays 

Bridge,  Dances  and 

Studies    Art 

Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson  is 
Jlind — totally  blind.  And  her 
iffiiction  came  about  through 
in  accident  with  a  thing  as 
Dvely  as  a  chrysanthemum  bush 
n  the  yard  of  her  parents  as 
ihe  played  as  a  little  child  of 
jive. 

She  lost  the  sight  of  her  left  eye 
hen,  and  today,  at  37,  she  can  see 
lothing  of  the  world's  beauty. 

"Blind?    Yes,  I  am  blind,  but 
I  have  conquered  my  affliction 
and    am    devoting    my    life    to 
helping  others  similarly  handi- 
capped   to   become    useful    citi- 
zens,"   she    said    today    in    her 
home  at  50  Nevins  st.,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.    Patterson   is   perhaps   the 
nost    diligent    and    capable    field 
vorker  among  the  blind   for  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  and 
aas  maintained  one  of  the  highest 
scholastic      averages     this     year 
among  the  students  of  sociology  in 
the  Washington  Square  College  of 
New  York  University,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Dean  Loomis. 

She  makes  notes  of  class  lec- 
tures with  the  aid  of  a  Braille  slate 
and  stylus  and  uses  a  shorthand 
system  of  her  own  making.  Text- 
books are  read  to  her  by  volunteer 
readers  and  she  is  led  about  the 
city  and  university  by  guides  pro- 
vided by  the  Girl  Scouts. 

In  August,  1934,  this  amazing 
woman  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  as  a 
Home  Teacher  in  the  Department 
of  the  Blind  and  Crippled  and  her 
work  among  them  has  been  re- 
lentless. 

She  is  an  ardent  swimmer,  loves 
to  dance,  and  plays  bridge  with 
friends  by  means  of  a  Braille  code 
system  on  a  regular  deck  of  play- 
ing cards. 

"Art  is  probably  my  greatest 
hobby,"  she  said,  "but  I  also  like 
to  listen  to  broadcasts  of  football 
and  hockey.  I  even  go  in  for  a 
good  prizefight." 
She  is  definitely  opposed  to  the 
segregation  of   the   blind.   She   is 
certain  that  sightless  persons  would 
be  infinitely  more  happy  and  use- 
ful to  society  if  they  were  taught, 
to  take  their  places  in  the  normal 
•world. 

"Education  of  the  blind  would 


MRS.  PATTERSON 
Blind  Home  Teacher 


be  greatly  facilitated,"  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson declared,  "if  they  had 
workable  models  of  the  common 
things  about  them  to  handle. 
Even  a  house  or  a  building  would 
b«  more  meaningful  to  us  if  we 
were  able  to  examine  complete 
models  of  them  with  our  hands." , 
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Blind  Student  listed 
C&ilXenior  Honor  Roll 


tManliattan  College 

Carlos  Rodriguez,  totally  blind 
student,  is  one  of  13  Manhattan 
College  seniors  in  the  School  of 
Arts  to  be  accorded  honors  for  the 
1935-36  term. 

Prominent  students  among  the 
248  undergraduates  on  the  honor 
roll,  included  Andrew  Dorn,  '36, 
former  varsity  end  of  the  football 
team;  Howard  Breslin,  '36,  editor 
in  chief  of  the  senior  class  book; 
John  Kean,  president  of  the  senior 
class;  Albert  Acerno,  '37  captain 
of  the  cross  country  team,  and 
Vincent  Marimello.  '36  president 
of  the  college  scholastic  honor 
fraternity. 

Twenty-four  students  who  are 
residents  of  The  Bronx  were  in- 
cluded on  the  list.s.     ^ 


f 


Eyes  And  Hands 


An  inspiring  example  of  coop- 
eration is  that  of  two  students, 
31  and  32  years  old,  at  the  Chi- 
cago-Kent college  of  law.  One 
of  them  is  blind.  He  lost  his  sight 
when  he  was  20  years  old.  The 
other  is  armless.  He  lost  his 
arms  in  two  accidents,  one 
when  he  was  14  years  old,  the 
other  four  years  ago. 

The  two  men  met  by  chance 
on  their  first  day  at  the  law  col- 
lege.    The     armless     freshman 
guided  the  blind  freshman  down 
a  flight  of  steps.  They  got  ac- 
quainted and  soon  pooled  their 
physical  resources.  The  one  who 
is  blind  takes     notes    on  class 
room  lectures  in  Braille,    trans- 
cribing them  later    oil    a  type- 
writer.    The   one   without  arms 
reads  the  text  books  aloud.  One 
of  the  pair  is  the  high  ranking 
scholar  in  the  class.  He  insists 
on  sharing  the  honor    with  his 
friend,  without      whose  help  he 
says  he  could  not  have  succeed- 
ed  They  plan  to  stick  together 
and  keep  up    the     cooperation 
when  they  start  to  practise  law. 
Either  man    doubtless    would 
do  pretty  well  \yithout  the  other. 
The  fact     that  each  planned  a 
law  career  and  started    to  law 
school  in  spite    of  his  physical 
handicap  showed  courage  and  a 
will  to  overcome  difficulties.  Now 
they  have  added     comradeship 
and  mutual  helpfulness  to  their 
equipment. 
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Sage  Blind  Girl  Studies 
As  Inspiration  to  Others 


f^^^llege  Studies  With  the  Aid  of  Braille 


— stall  i'hoto. 

Miss  Peggy  Painton  of  5l2  Third  Avenue,  blind  student  at  Russell  Sage  College,  ex- 
plains her  system  of  taking  class  notes  by  the  Braille  method  to  Miss  Marion  L.  Kittell, 
reporter  for  The  Record  Newspapers.  Miss  Painton,  who  will  complete  her  sophomore 
year  at  the  college  in  June,  is  preparing  to  teach  French  and  German  and  plans  to  do  grad- 
uate work  in  these  languages  upon  graduation. 

'  Determined  to  take  her  place  in 
a  world  which  she  will  never  see  That   she   might   bring   to   others 

Avenue,  blind  sophomore  at  Russell  ously   through   her   fingertips,   Miss 


Sage  College,  today  gave  a  reporter 
for  The  Record  Newspapers  a 
glimpse  of  the  enthusiasm,  optim- 
j  ism  and  dauntless  courage  with 
/Which  she  '7  pursuing  her  college 
I  career,  preparatory  to  becomii-g  a 
teacher. 

Miss  Painton  consented  to  an  in- 
j  terview  only  a.  :r  she  had  stressed 
the  fact  that  she  did  not  seek  pub- 
Uicity  for  herself,  but  rather  en- 
icouragement  for  other  sightless 
persons. 


/ 


Painton  swept  aside  the  doubts  of 
her  family  and  entered  Russell 
Sage  two  years  ago  to  prepare  to 
teach. 

With  no  trace  of  the  self  sym- 
pathy that -so  often  accompanies 
physical  affliction,  tne  Troy  girl  en- 
tered completely  into  activities,  at 
the  college  including  gymnastics. 
jShe  is  taking  the  regular  physical 
education  program,  including  cor- 
rective work  and  swimming,  and  in 
her  own  words  is  "getting  an  awful 
lot  out  of  it."    She  was  one  of  ten 


students  chosen  to  give  a  physical 
education  demonstration  at  Emma 
W^llard  School  recently.  She  is  a 
p.i4nist  and  on  several  occasions 
Was  addressed  organizations  on  the 
education  of  the   blind. 

"I  enjoy  my  work,"  Miss  Painton 
said.  "The  college  has  taken  an 
immense  interest  in  me  and  I  have 
gained  a  lot  from  it.  In  fact,  I'm 
afraid  I've  gained  more  from  the 
college   than    I   have     contributed." 

Asked  if  she  had  taken  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  Helen 
Keller  as  a  model,  Miss  Painton 
answered: 

"No,  my  desire  for  an  education 
Was  entirely  my  own  and  although 
I  once  heard  Miss  Keller  speak,  she 
was  not  my  inspiration." 


, 


Continuing  in  her  clear-spoken, 
straightforward  manner,  she  said: 

"You  see,  what  I  am  doing  is  not 
unusual,  except  here  at  Russell 
Sage  where  no  other  blind  student 
has  ever  studied.  But  I  want  suf- 
ficient training  to  teach  in  any 
school,  not  only  in  schools  for  the 
blind." 

Nor  is  Miss  Painton  satisfied  toj 
think  that  her  formal  education! 
will  end  at  graduation  from  Sage, 
for  her  ambition  is  to  continue  her 
study  of  modern  foreign  languages' 
in  university  graduate  work.  I 

Only  three  of  her  text  books  are 
in  Braille,  Miss  Painton  explained. 
They    are   books    that    Miss    Keller 
used  at  Radcliffe.    She  takes  notes 
in   class  by -means   of  the     Braille 
system   anji  her  outside  reading  is 
done  by  means  of  three  assistants! 
who  read  assignments  to  her.  Home 
work  and  tests,  Miss  Painton  does 
by  means  of   ordinary  typewriter.  ' 
"Some-one  once  made  a  mistake j 
in  reporting  that  I  used  a  typewrit- 
er with  Braille  letters,"  she  stated.) 
"that  is  not  true;  it  is  an  ordinary, 
typewriter  and  I'll  admit  my  touch! 
system  isn't  always  so  good."  ; 

Asked  if  she  had  a  conception  of 
colors.  Miss  Painton  hesitated,  then 
I  smiled    as    one   reluctant   to    reveal! 
I  the  creatures  of  her  imagination.     I 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  think  I  have.l 
I   think   of  days  and     names     and 
musical  notes  in  terms  of  colors." 

A*  the  close  of  the  interview,  Miss 
Painton  left  the  room  and  ran  up- 
stairs, as  sure  in  her  movements 
as  ^he  is  in  her  mental  strides  to- 
waA  the  high  goal  she  has  set 
for  herself  and  pursues  so  tirelessly. 


Blind  Student 
Suggested  for 
Highest  Honor 


"Willard  Ke  of  Decatur,  a  junior  at 
i  Illinois  (?dllege/Who  has  been  blind 
I  since  he  fell  on  a  pair  of  scissors 
'  when  five  years  old,  today  was  nom- 
I  ina  Led  for  membership  in  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  national  scholastic  hon- 
orary society. 

Students  usually  are  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  in  their  senior  year  un- 
less they  show  outstanding  ability. 
Ice,  a  giaduate  of  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind,  is  the  son  ofMr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  Ice  of  Decajaif; 
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Ignores  Blindaess  To  Study  Law 


E'dwih  Horchler,  Sightless 
From  Infancy,  In  Senior 
Class  At  University  Of 
Maryland 

By   PAUL    E.   WELSH 

OVERCOMING  man's  greatest  phys- 
ical handicap,  that  of  blindness, 
Edwin  Horchler,,  of  Cumberland,  Md., 
is  now  rounding  out  his  final  year 
in  the  study  of  law.  Not  allowing 
himself  to  be  held  back  by  this 
disability,  Horschler,  through  many 
readjustments,  graduated  from  Balti- 
more City  College,  finished  two  years 
of  pre-legal  work  at  Potomac  State 
College,  in  West  Virginia,  and  is 
now  in  his  senior  class  at  the  School 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Each  step  toward  his  ambition  of 
becoming  a  practicing  attorney  has 
necessitated  the  overcoming  of  greater 
difficulties. 

A  good  friend  and  roommate,  who 
modestly  remains  anonymous,  reads 
all  of  the  law  to  him  and  assists  in 
the  briefing  of  cases.  "Horschler,"  says 
this  classmate,  "has  a  keen  mind  for 
the  study  of  law,  but  his  willingness 
to  work,  his  constant  cheerfulness 
and  faultless  memory  certainly  are  of 
greater  benefit  than  can  generally  be 
appreciated.  As  a  fellow-student  he  is 
of  assistance  to  the  rest  of  us." 
NOVEL  SYSTEM 

The  system  now  used  by  Horchler 
and  his  study-mate  in  compiling  their 
notes  is  indeed  novel.  Each  evening 
they  remain  in  their  rooms  at  14  East 
Madison  street  and  prepare  their  cases 
for  the  next  day.  The  roommate  first 
reads  the  case  to  be  briefed  and  then 
they  both  discuss  it  to  determine  the 
point  of  law  involved.  Horchler,  an 
adept  typist,  types  the  briefs  as  his 
roommate  dictates,  the  typewritten 
copies  to  be  used  by  his  roommate 
In  class.  These  copies  are  then  read 
to  Horchler  while  he  uses  another 
Inachine  and  transcribes  them  into 
Braille.  This  enables  him  to  read  his 
kases  in  class  as  well  as  to  have  a 
permanent  file  of  all  of  his  work. 
I  During  his  first  few  months  of  study- 
ing law  he  did  not  have  the  Braille 


Edwin  Horchler,  blind  law  student  in  th^  graduating  class 

at  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Eedwood 

and  Greene  streets 


machine  and  found  it  extremely  diffl- 
cult  to  recall  each  and  every  case. 
Since  then,  however,  this  system  has 
proven  to  be  his  eyes  to  the  law.  The 
Braille  department  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library  in  Washington  has  vol- 
unteered to  compile  all  of  Horchler's 
notes  in  Braille.  They  are  now  being 
assembled  so  he  can  prepare  to  take 
the  State  Bar  examination  in  June. 
DEAN'S  COMMENTS 
Dr.  Roger  Howell,  dean  of  the  School 


handicaps  that  would  seem  insur- 
mountable to  the  average  person." 
BLIND  AT  THREE 
Horcheler  became  blind  at  such  an 
early  age  in  his  life,  at  the  age  of  3, 
that  he  cannot  remember  the  sight  of 
a  single  object.  Shortly'  after  his 
mother's  death,  when  he  was  7,  he 
says,  "I  was  forced  to  go  to  school 
much  against  my  will  and  that  of 
everybody  else  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  me.  I  was  put  in  the  Mary- 

NO  JiNAOa  "m! 


Will  Take  State  Bar  Ex- 
aminations In  June. 
Novel  System  Of  Study. 
Aided  By  Roommate 


he  can  stroll,  caneless  and  alone,  any- 
where he  wishes  to  go.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  had  several  accidents  during  his 
jaunts,  but  he  still  frequently  walks 
alone. 

Two  of  his  favorite  recreations  are 
checkers  and  cards. 

With  a  specially  constructed  checker 
board  he  often  matches  with  a  class- 
mate or  even  another  blind  friend. 
Each  square  on  the  board  is  depressed 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  so  the  checkers  will  not  move  un- 
less they  are  raised.  Instead  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  for  each  player,  half  of 
the  checkers  used  are  made  circular 
and  the  other  half  are  squares.  When 
a  player  earns  a  king  he  merely  turns 
his  checker  over,  for  on  one  side 
there  is  a  concave  impression  designat- 
ing the  kingship.  Other  than  those 
differences  the  blind  contest  is  played 
exactly  as  the  regular  game. 
BRAILLE  CARDS 

Horchler  also  has  a  deck  of  Braille 
impressed  playing  cards.  In  each 
corner  the  name  of  the  card  is  raised 
in  Braille.  With  these  cards  he  finds 
much  enjoyment  in  playing  500  andj 
bridge.  During  the  playing  each  player 
names  his  card  as  he  places  it  on  the 
table.  I 

It  is  Horchler's  plan  to  practice 
law  in  Cumberland,  where  he  hopes 
to  establish  himself  with  a  law  firm 
or  to  obtain  a  quasi-legal  position 
to  carry  him  through  the  early  days 
of  his  practice. 


To  Be  Graduafed  Summa  Cum 

Laude;  Molinft-BWintu- 

dent  Ranks  High. 

Moline   Blind   Student. 

Iverne  Dowie  of  Moline,  only  blind 
student  ever  to  attend  Augustana 
college,  will  be  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  with  an  averaoe  of  2.44. 
Five  others  will  receive  cum  laude 
degrees.  They  are  Hazel  Peterson 
of  Orion,  2.38;  Lucille  Z wicker  of 
Preemption,  2.37;  Elinor  Johnson  of 
Davenport,  2.33;  Ed  I.  Anderson  of 
Moline,  2.32,  and  Shirley  Lewis  of 
Davenport,  2.31.  \ 
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St.  John's  MJ^estU^  Blinds 
Inspires  Fellow  Students 


JOE  CARONIA  oixhestra 
leader  of  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity Redmen,  a  sophomore, 
is  an  inspiration  to  his  fellow 
students.  They  look  upon  him 
and  have  no  fear  of  battling 
the  unknown  world  which  lies 
beyond  the  college  door.  For 
he  says  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  and  he  says  that,  handi- 
capped as  he  is  with  the  most 
terrible  affliction  a  human 
being,  perhaps,  can  suffer — 
total  blindness.  When  a  lad, 
playing  on  a  Manhattan  base- 
ball sand  lot,  he  caught  a 
pitched  ball,  which  ticked  off 
a  fast  one,  right  between  the 
eyes.  He  has  been  stone  blind 
ver  since. 

Yet,  he  is  the  leader  o£  the  Lnl- 
versity  Orchestra;  ho  Is  active  la 
all  the  college  organizations,  he  Is 
an  astute  and  thorough  student 
and  his  motto  is: 

"My  head  is  bloody  but  un- 
bowed." 

After  the  calamity  ho  gave  up 
schooling  while  he  studied  Bralle. 
At  26  he  entered  high  school  to 
ground  himself  again  in  prepara- 
tion for  college.  At  29  he  entered 
St.  John's. 

Three  things  ble.>jH  Joe  C;iroiila, 
In  his  affliction — a  sunny  dlspoat- 
t.lori,  :i  faithful  ami  lo\ing  wlfo  and 
Keou,  his  poljet!  dog,  who  guide.. 
_%l|n    from    home    tovjsoUege    and 


Joo  Caronia,  blind  oi-chestra 
leader  of  St.  John's  Redmen. 

from  class  to  class,  his  Inseparable 
and  reliable  friend. 

TOE  Is  versatile,  he  plays  the 
"  banjo. .  .teaches  music. .  .gives 
■socal  lessons,  coaches  the  Redmen 
...writes  songs  that  compare  with 
the  hits  of  today... says  that  he 
must  keep  on  perfecting  them  un- 
til he  has  polished  them  beyond 
reproach . .  .honestly ...the  songs 
are  good. .  .listen  to  his  Redmen 
over  the  air  some  time. .  .he  wrote 
tbe  signature-song,  as  he  calls  It. 

He  Knows  the  Braille  system 
from  A  to  Z.  Takes  his  exam 
orally... or  "on  the  spot,"  as  Joe 
laughingly  puts  It.  Recently  a 
friend  of  bis  wrote  a  melody. . . 
.loe  took  It  down  on  his  banjo  amj^ 
dictated  the  melody  to  his  harmony 
ttachcr  (he  still  takes  lessons),  bnt 
hfe  added  bis  own  harmony. 

Tho  song  wa.i  a  masterpiece... 
.Too  is  an  Interesting  conversation- 
alist...and  a  great  liuiuorlst.  .  . 
wants  no  sympathy.  ..from  anyone 
...and  believes  that  he  will  sonn' 
■lay  get  ^)»at  he  plans... he  Is  St> 
..and  has  a  devoted  wife... Mr?. 
Caronia  is  Joe'?  Insplratioi^  - 
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Blind  Spes 

Brother  AtBed  hy  Sister 
Jf^ins  College  Honor 


"I  owe  everything — everything 
I  am  and  hope  to  be — to  Irene. 
What  I  have  done  would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  her.  No 
one  but  myself  can  appreciate  the 
patience  she  has  given  me,  read- 
ing to  me,  over  and  over,  the  pages 
of  dry  text-books,  searching  li- 
braries for  me,  delving  into  refer- 
ence books,  giving  to  me  the  hours 
that  other  girls  spend  in  happier 
ways." 

But  she  herself  would  accept  no 
such  praise,  insisting  that  she  had 
only  done  what  "any  sister 
would."  She  said: 

"Besides,  it  was  my  education 
too.  For  what  Edward  learned  I 
had  to  learn  too.  The  experience 
has  enriched  my  life.  I  ask  for 
nothing  better  than  to  continue 
helping  him  as  best  I  can." 

And  so  he  and  his  "borrowed 
eyes"  are  planning  to  go  on  to- 
gether and  get  "their"  master's 
degree. 


Dinner  for  Blind 
Attended  by  65 

Edward  Kuncl's  Advance 

To  Omaha  Teaching 

Staff  Praised. 


IRENE  SCHULTZ  AND  EDWARD  SCHULTZ. 

Sister  seen  beside  brother  she  helped  in  college. 


Plan  to  Study 

for  Master's 

Degree 


It  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who, 
his  own  eyes  destroyed  by  an  ac- 
cident at  the  age  of  eight,  used 
"borrowed  eyes,''  the  eyes  of  a 
devoted  sister,  to  guide  his  mind 
i  through  thousands  of  pages  of 
books,  to  complete  his  education. 


The  boy,  now  23  years  old,  is 
Edward  A.  Schultz,  of  600  N.  May 
St.  He  will  be  graduated  tonight 
—cum  laude — with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  philosophy Jrom^J^py- 

olavJ^SiSSitSiiJ'— ■  ~~        ' 

His  sister,  Irene,  worthy  in  his 

i  estimation  of  a  "maxim  cum 
laude"  because  of  her  fifteen  years 

^  of  self-sacrificing  help,  will  find 
her  own  sufficient  reward  in  being 
present  when  he  is  honored — and 
in  the  prospect  of  continuing  to 
help  him.  The  boy  said  yester- 
day: 


Sixty-five  places  were  arranged 
for  the  banquet  for  Nebraska  Work- 
t  ers  for  the  Blind  and  their  guests 
I  Tuesday-evjening  in  the  dining  room 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind.  N.  C. 
Abbott,  superintendent  of  the  school, 
as  toastmaster  introduced  the 
guests,  including  the  speaker  for  the 
evening,  R.  M.  Marrs,  principal  of 
Omaha  South  High  School. 

Special  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Mueller,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
and  L.  L.  Coryell,  Lincoln.  Mrs. 
Mueller  before  her  marriage  was 
Miss  Frances  Parmely,  daughter  of 
a  former  superintendent  of  the 
school.  She  was  born  in  the  build- 
ing. It  was  her  first  visit  to  the 
school  since  her  childhood. 

"Overcoming  Handicaps,"  was  the 
topic  chosen  by  the  speaker.  Prin- 
cipal Marrs,  and  his  subject  was 
Edward  Kuncl,  graduate  of  the 
school  who  has  risen  to  the  position 
of  one  of  the  outstanding  instruct- 
ors on  the  South  High  teaching 
staff. 
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I     The    speaker    traced    the    blind 
I  young  man's  career  through  his  own. 
'.school,  through  Creighton  univers-^ 
ity,  and  baclc  again  to  his    presenti 
teaching  position,  with  high  honors 
and  scholarships  all  along  the  way. 
He  spolce  of    his    perseverance,  de- 
termination  and  appreciation  which 
jwere  so  marked  that  his  work  was, 
'an  in.spiration  to  other  students.      ,| 
I     His  knowledge  of  psychology  and 
'  ancient  history  are  one  of  the  won- 
'ders  of  the  teaching  profession   in 
i  Omaha,  and  his  remarkable  mem- 
lory  for    names    and  places  of  the 
1 190  pupils  in  the  classes  he  teaches 
are  a    puzzle  to  every    one  in  the 
school,  the  .speaker  said. 

That  his  ma.ster's  degree  will  be 
won  with  little  effort  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Pi-incipal  Marrs,  who  con- 
siders young  Kuncl  nothing  short 
of  a  genius. 

Other  guests  introduced  by  Supt. 
Abbott     were  Dr.     and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
MaVkley.     Supt.     and     Mrs.  M.  R. 
Shrader,   John   W.   Steinhart,   Mrs. 
Mollie  Cornutt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank 
Bartling,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  W.  H.  Pitzer 
Mr    and  Mrs.  V.  E.  Tyler,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Stephenson,  Misses  Ray 
Millar,  Mamie   Phipps,  Ann  Wary, 
Mr    and   Mrs.     Clark     Bruce,   Ne-| 
braska  City;  Mr.    and  Mrs,  H.  M.' 
Mueller,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Donald  MacKinnon,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Yod- 
er,  Lincoln. 

The  meal  was  attractively  served 
by  the  regular  school  household 
staff.   1 
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Blind  Student 
IJ   Wins  Honors 

j  Doesn't  Consider  Blindness  A 
'     Handicap.    Does  4  Year 
Course  In  3  As  Proof 


By    I,nternational   News    Service 

PITTSBURGH,  June  18  (INS)— Thirty 
year  old  Robert  Oi,v,  blind  .since  1929, 
doesn't  con.sider  his  blindness  a  handi- 
cap, and  to  prove  it  graduates  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Gay  quits  the  University  with  an  en- 
viable record,  Dospite  his  sightless  eyes 
the  youth  completed  a  four-year  .socio- 
logical course  in  three  years,  hanging 
up,  at  the  same  time,  a  "B"  average  for 
the  course.  This  average  earned  him 
a  key  to  the  Pi  Tau  Thi  honorary 
scholastic    fraternity    at   the   school. 

Asked  how  lie  managed,  Gay  belittles 
his   accomplishment.  


Blind  Student  Will  Graduate 

With  Honors  From  College 


Pittsburgh,  June  24— Thirty-year- 
old  Robert  Gay.  blind  since  1929,  docs 
not  consider  his  blindness  a  handicap, 
and  to  prove  it  graduates  with  honors 
this  month  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburg. 

Gay  quits  the  university  with  an 
enviable  record.  Despite  his  sightless 
eyes,  the  youth  completed  a  four-year 
sociological  course  in  three  years, 
hanging  up,  at  the  same  time,  a  "B" 
average  for  the  course.  This  average 
earned  him  a  key  to  the  Pi  Tau  Thi 
honorary  scholastic  fraternity  at  the 
school. 

Asked  how  he  managed,  Gay  be- 
littles his  accomplishment. 

"I  don't  consider  my  blindness  a 
handicap,"  he  tells  the  interviewer. 
"All  that  I  can  say  is  that  it's  darn 
inconvenient." 


Gay  gives  credit  for  much  of  his 
success  to  "Fifi,"  a  Geinmn  shepherd, 
who  has  been  her  master's  "eyes"  in 
school.  Fifi  took  him  around  the  cam- 
pus and  always  led  him  to  the  right 
classes,  he  relates  proudly. 

In  the  classroom,  the  little  dog  was 
always  "well  behaved,"  her  master 
points  cut,  and  only  complained 
"when  some  prof  kept  talking  after 
the  bell."  On  such  occasions.  Gay  re- 
veals with  a  smile,  "Fifi"  would  "talk, 
too,  or  bark." 

"She's  never  been  out-talked  yet." 
he  confides. 

How  did  Gay  prepare  his  lessons? 
"That  was  easy,"  he  explains.  All  that 
was  necessary,  ho  says,  was  tliat 
someone  read  a  lesson  to  him.  Then 
lie'd  remember  it. 


y^'  "1    don't    consider    my    blindness    a 
handicap,"  he  tells  the  interviewer.  "All  | 
that  I  ran  say  is  that  it's  darn  incon- 
venient." 

Gay  gives  credit  for  much  of  his  suc- 
cess to  "Fifi,"  a  German  shepherd,  who- 
has  been  her  master's  "eyes"  in  school. 
Fifi  took  him  around  the  campus  and 
always  led  him  to  the  right  classes,  he 
relates  proudly. 

In  the  classroom,  the  little  dog  was 
always  "well  behaved",  her  master 
points  out,  and  only  complained  "when 
some  prof  kept  talking  after  the  bell." 
On  such  occasions.  Gay  reveals  with  a 
smile,  "Pifi"  would  "talk,  too.  or  bark." 

"She's  never  been  out-talked  yet", 
he  confides. 

How  did  Gay  prepare  his  lessons? 
"That  was  easy,'  he  explains.  All  that 
was  necessary,  he  says,  was  that  some- 
one read  a  lesson  to  him.  Then  he'd 
remember  it. 
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A  unique  "business"  comradeship 
was  dissolved  Wednesctey- -  when 
Edward  Kuncel,  22-year-old  blind 
post-graduate  student  at  Creighton 
university,  received  his  master's 
degree,  ending  the  services  of  Miss 
Katherine  Walsh,  2015  Oak  St., 
who  had  been  his  "eyes"  for  the 
past  year. 

Edward  engaged  Miss  Walsh 
when  she  was  his  public  speaking  i 
student  while  he  was  doing  part 
time  teaching  at  South  high,  his 
former  school.  This  fall  she  will 
enter  Creighton  university,  while 
Edward — with  years  of  Braille  sys- 
tem study  behind  him — will  join 
the  faculty  at  South  high  as  teach- 
er of  history  and  public  speaking. 
Graduated  from  South  high 
witli  honors,  he  was  four  years 
later  (1935)  graduate  cum  laude 
when  he  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  Creighton  and  now 
has  his  master's  degree. 

In  all,  25  students  received  di- 
plomas Wednesday  at  Creighton. 
Because  of  extreme  heat  regular 
commencement  activities  were  dis- 
pensed with  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  school. 

Edward  is  an  individualist. 
Never  lias  he  wanted  extra  con- 
sideration because  of  his  handicap. 
He  is  modest,  smiUng,  an  incura- 
ble optimist  and  has  a  keen  sense 
of  humor. 

"Many    times    I    am    asked 
what   I   do   for   entertainment. 
Well,    I    play    cards    with    my 
friends  (he  has  a  deck  marked 
in  the  corner  in  Braille),  I  at- 
tend theaters  and  aee  the  whole 
thing:  through  what  I  hear,  I 
listen  to  radio  programs,  take 
hikes  and  swim." 
He  will  be  the  only  blind  teach- 
er of  those  with  eyesight  in  the 
United  States  when  he  takes,  over 
his  new  work  at  South  high.L">2;0) 
On  Aug.  21  he  will  deliver  the 
commencement  address  to  summer 
graduates  at  South  high.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  he  delivered  a  se- 
ries of  radio  addresses  concerning 
education  oi  the  blind.  He  finds 
his  way  readily  through  imiversity 
corridors     and     through     Omaha 
streets. 

"I  don't  use  a  cane  and  I 
don't  have  a  dog:,"  he  said 
laughingly. 

Edward  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Godfrey  Kuncel,  4518  So. 
17th  St.         , 
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Blind  Scholar  To  Receive 
S.  T.  C.  Degree  Tonight 


lastT 


Issi  Bobbie  Lott,  blind  for  the 
last'  nine  years,  will  receive  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
State  Teachers  college  tonight. 

She  is  23  years  old  and  her  home 
is  in  Seminary. 

Making  grades  above  the  aver- 
age, Miss  Lott  completed  four  years 
of  college  work  in  three  and  a  half 
years.  While  at  S.  T.  C.  she  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  sev- 
eral honorary  clubs  and  has  served 
as  secretary  of  the  World  Fellow- 
ship club  and  as  reporter  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Miss  Lott  began  early  to  make 
an  outstanding  scholastic  record. 
She  was  valedictonan  of  her  high 
school  class,  and  when  she  was 
graduated  from  the  Jonas  county 


junior  college  her  record  was  the 
second  highest  of  the  seniors. 

She  is  the  first  student  in  Mis- 
sissippi to  receive  a  scholarship 
awarded  by  the  Araerican  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  of  New  York 
City.  These  awards  are  made  on 
basis  of  scholarship.  She  received 
the  award  during  her  sophomore 
year  at  Ellisville  and  during  her 
senior  year  at  S.  T.  C. 

She  is  also  the  only  Mississippi 
student  to  receive  the  Captain 
Charles  Brown  medal,  another 
award  made  on  basis  of  excellency 
in  scholarship. 

Besides  makin?  scholastic  records; 
Miss  Lott  has  maintained  a  popu- 
larity with  her  fellow  students  that 
ranks  her  as  one  of  the  best  liked 
girls  in  school.  > 
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Blind  Student  Has  College 
Lay-Out  Pictured  In  Mind 


With  sensitive  fingers  Robert  Gay,  blind  Oakland  youth,  "feels" 
his  way  about  the  campus  at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
He  will  enter  there  this  fall  and  was  graduated  with  the  June  cla^ 
this  year  at  Pitt.  With  him  is  seen  Dr.  R.  T.  Hance.  of  Pitt,  who 
made  the  chart  by  means  of  which  Mr.  Gay  will  familiarize  himself 
with  the  layout  of  the  school  so  that  he  may  find  his  way  about 
as  well  as  upperclassmen. 


Although  he  has  yet  to  take  a 
course  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
has  only  a*  limited  knowledge  of  the 
city  of  Columbus,  a  Wind  Oakland 
youth  will  be  as  famUiar  with  the 
university's  by-paths  and  buildings 
as  any  upper  classman  when  he  re- 
ports  there   for  classes   next  week. 

For  Robert  Gay,  a  June  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
entire  layout  of  the  Ohio  State 
campus  has  already  been  fixed  in 
mind  and  it  will  be  merely  a  matter 
of  walking  straight  to  his  class- 
rooms when  he  enrolls  as  a  graduate 
student  on  Monday. 


All  this  has  been  assured  through 
his  study  of  a  specially  constructed 
chart  of  the  campus,  arranged  on  a 
board  with  raised  wire  guides  which 
tell  Robert  as  much  about  the  uni- 
versity's appearance  as  did  the 
unique  "maps"  of  zoology  specimens 
he  studied  at  Pitt. 

The  chart  was'  made  at  Robert's 
request  when  he  decided  to  work 
for  his  Master's  degree  in  social 
administration  at  the  Ohio  school. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Hance,  professor  of 
biology  at  Pitt,  agreed  that  the 
raised  wire  chart  would  be  the  most 
adaptable  since  he  had  devised  the 
same  setup  for  the  sightless  youth's 
studies  in  "the  laboartorv  here. 


Accordingly,  Dr.  Hance  ebtained 
a  chart  of  the  Ohio  State  campus 
from  the  school's  catalogue  and  had 
it  copied  and  enlarged  on  a  card 
U  inches  wide  and  16  inches  in 
length. 

Following  the  diagrams  of  build- 
ings, paths  and  roadways  as  shown 
in  the  catalogue.  Dr.  Hance  then 
through  the  aid  of  his  son,  Robert 
Turriff  Hance,  had  pasted  to  the 
chart  thin  pieces  of  wire  arranged 
in  the  exact  shapes  of  the  buildings 
at  Ohio  State. 

Gateways  to  the  campus,  roads,  a 
railroad  crossing  and  even  the 
Olentangy  River  are  displayed  on 
the  chart  made  by  Dr.  Hance  and 
his  son. 

By  running  his  fingers  across  the 
raised  wire,  Robert  is  able  to  "see" 
his  way  around  the  campus.  Each 
location  has  been  fixed  in  his  mind 
and  today  he  demonstrated  that  the 
task  of  finding  his  way  around  the 
new  school  has  been  solved  suc- 
cessfully. 

■With  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
he  showed  where  he  would  enter 
the  campus.  Then  he  followed  the 
paths  leading  to  the  Administration 
Building  and  pointed  out  as  he  went 
along  the  various  buildings  he  ex- 
pects to  attend. 

With  ease  he  showed  where  the 
stadium  is  located  and  told  with 
exactness  how  far  the  railroad  is 
from  the  river. 

"By  being  told  the  names  of  the 
buildings  and  their  shapes  I  am  all 
set  to  find  my  way  around  Ohio 
State  as  easily  as  anyone  there," 
Robert  said.  "I  may  need  about  a 
half  hour  more  of  study  once  I 
get  there,  but  with  this  map  it  wilf 
all  be  easy  enough." 

Of  course,  Robert's  faithful  guide 
and  companion,  Fifi,  a  police  dog, 
wil  also  be  on  hand  to  lead  her 
master  out  of  any  difficulty  that 
might  arise  in  the  strange  sur- 
roundings. 

"She  has  led  me  through  the 
classes  at  Pitt  and  I  certainly  in- 
tend to  keep  her  by  my  side  at 
Columbus,"  he  commented. 

Following  his  year's  study  at  Ohio 
State,  Robert  hopes  to  enter  social 
work  either  here  or  in  some  other 
city.  He  lives  at  157  North  Craig 
St.  and  received  his  A.  B.  degree  as 
a  member  of  Pitt's  last  graduating 
el&ss.  . 
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Fingers  serve  as  eyes  for  Ewalt  Warnscholz,  blind 
Creighton  university  pre-legal  freshman  student  who  uses 
a  stylus  To-^Hiach.  xiulJiates  on  metal,  as  showrn  here. 

*     Warnscholz  is  blind  but  is  pre- 
paring to  practice  law. 

Despite  his  physical  handicap  he 
takes  an  active  part  in  college  life 
and  holds  a  high  rating  as  a  stu- 
dent. .He  types  his  written  assign- 
ments after  taking  notes  by  the 
punch  method  while  they  are  be- 
ing read  to  him  by  Miss  Katherine 
Walsh,  also  a  freshman. 

Outside  the  classroom  he  tunes 
pianos  to  help  defray  expenses  and 
plays  the  piano  for  entertainment. 
Warnscholz  also  is  an  ardent 
sports  fan,  keeping  close  tally  on 
all  baseball  and  football  statistics. 
He  also  enjoys  the  movies,  ex- 
plaining he  can  follow  the  story 
by  the  dialogue. 

While  a  student  at  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind,  Warnscholz 
learned  piano  tuning  and  studied 
classical  and  popular  piano  music. 
He  has  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Edward  Kuncl,  history  in- 
structor at  South  high  school,  the 
only  blind  teacher  of  the  sighted 
in  the  world. 


KWALT    WARNSCHOLZ 

Using  a  stylus  to  punch  out 
notes  on  metal,  Ewalt  Warnscholz, 
Creighton  university  freshman, 
follows  classroom  lectures  as  rap- 
idly as  his  classmates  who  use 
longhand  in  jotting  down  the  im- 
portant points. 


Blind  Youth  Eager 
For  Law  Career 

Jo'in^    Debating    Class 

At  G.  [/.  to  Further 

Ambition 


Undaunted  by  blindness,  Albert 
T.  Gonzales.  23year-old  freshman 
student  at  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Law.  from  Las  Cruces, 
N.  M.,  is  determined  to  funher  an 
ambition  to  follow  a  career  of  law 
and  politics. 

Already  he  ha.s  joined  one  of 
the  law  debating  classes  and  is 
preparing  to  enter  Into  many 
mere  of  the  activities  of  his  less 
handicapped   fellow  students. 

After  seven  years  of  blindness, 
young  Gonzales  was  graduated 
from  the  Roosevelt  High  School 
here  and  from  the  New  Mexico 
State  College.  It  was  while  Jie  was 
being  treated  at  Walter  Reed  Ho^ 
pital  that  he  went  to  Roosevelt 
High  School  to  complete  his 
course.  He  was  a  member  and  the 
vice  president  of  the  first  grad- 
uating cla.ss. 

Gonzales  was  blinded  accident 
ally  while  attending  a  C.  M.  T.  C. 
camp  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  in  1929. 
He  slipped  on  a  wet  diving  board 
ana  struck  his  eyes  on  the  surface. 

At  Walter  Reed  Hospital  he  was 
assisted  in  his  studies  by  Miss 
Dorothea  Jennings,  a  young  blind 
girl  and  Red  Cross  nurse.  It  was 
from  Miss  Jennings,  he  said  yes- 
terday, that  he  got  the  inspiration 
to  continue  his  studies  and  fit 
himself  for  a  career. 
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BLIND  SECRETARY 
TELLS  LIFE  STORY 


Vfrginla  Y.  M.  €.  A.  Official 
Speaks  At  tjniversity 

UNIVERSITY,  Ala./Nov.  4— A  de/ 
scription  of  how  he'  overcame  the 
handicap  of  becoming  totally  blind 
during  youth  and  learned  how  to 
readjust  himself  to  a  normal  life, 
was  given  by  Paul  Derring,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  at  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institufe,  m  a  tallTTjefore 
University  of  Alabama  students 
thi^'-irrptf     n...  ..  -  ^ 

"I  had  to  start  over  at  the  begin- 
ning, ]ea)ning  my  A.  B.  C.'s  in 
Braille,"  Derring  said,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  an  "unloaded"  gun  in  his 
face  totally  destroyed  his  sight  be- 
fore he  went  to  college. 

After  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity declined  to  admit  him,  he 
entered  William  and  Mary  College, 
Derring  said.  He  told  how  he  first 
employed  a  fellow  student  to  read 
to  him.  but  later  found  that  his 
memory  had  become  retentive  that 
he  was  able  to  learn  by  listening  to 
other  students  read  over  their  lec- 
ture notes.  He  graduated  with  Phi. 
Beta  Kappa  honors. 

Mr.  Derring  gives  credit  to  Henry 
(Hank)  Crisp,  V.  P.  I.  alumnus  and 
now  athletic  director  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  Jim  Hardwick,  state 
(school  "Y"  secretary  stationed  here, 
for  getting  him  his  position  as  "Y".; 
secretary  at  V.  P.  I.  ] 
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braille  Aids  BlindJiMQ^tudent; 
Co-ed  Assists  Him  in  Readings 


rendote    corner    of    the    law 
boliind    the    closed    doors    of 
culty    reading-    room,    sit    two 
,ts.  j 

a  dark-haired,  pretty  girl,  has 
before  her  a  srcat  stack  of  law  books  | 
and  innumerable  papers — case  notes ' 
and  class  work.  Across  the  table 
from  her  is  a  boy — short,  shy,  sin- 
cere-looking-. The  girl  looks  up  when 
you  enter  the  iroom,  but  the  boy 
goes  on  feeling  his  way  over  a  pilQ 
of  thick,  manilla  papers  perforated 
with  Braille  symbols.    He  is  blind. 

The  boy  is  Willard  Ice,  law  1 :  the 
girl,  Nell  Stiglitz,  law  1,  Chicago, 
who  assists  him  in  his  readings. 

Careful  questions  answered  frank- 
ly reveal  that  the  boy  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  four,  when  an  accident 
took   his    vision. 


But  he  has  an  amazing-  ability  to 
concentrate  and  a  keen  sense  of 
touch.  "Working  his  way  through 
undergraduate  school  at  Illinois  col- 
lege, Jacksonville,  he  has  become  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  n 
political  science,  and  an  accomplished 
pianist. 

In  his  law  work.  Ice  takes  his 
notes  on  cases  and  lectures  by  using 
a  metal  Braille  "slate"  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  puncture  slots, 
through  which  he  makes  perfora- 
tions on  sheets  of  heavy  manilla 
paper.  Combinations  of  these  per- 
forations make  up  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, which  forms  the  basis  for  Ice's 
after-class  study.  He  improves  the 
system  with  his  own  short-hand. 

He  takes  examinations  by  dicta-ting 
to  Marian  Martin,  secretary  to  Al- 
bert J.  Harno,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Law,  after  receiving-  his  questions 
orally  from  her. 
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Builder    ^Student 
Is 


inking 
Unified  Program 

M.  August  McCollom,  who  has 
been  blind  since  he  was  12  years 
old,  a  former  Southwestern  college 
student,  is  now  devoting  his  time 
to  others  afflicted  by  blindness  and 
his  headquarters  are  located  at  To- 
peka  Dail  Capital  a  long  s'.ory  and 
two  accompanying  pictures  per- 
taining to  Mr.  McColiom  are  fea- 
tured. According  to  the  story  Au- 
gust is  now  seeking  a  unified  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  blind.  He  is  at 
present  working  in  Topeka  with  118 
blind  persons  and  his  only  support 
'  Is  WPA  assistance.  He  wants  an 
assisting  committee. 

McCollum  throughout    his    years 
of  blindness  has     refused    to  exilei 
himself  from  society  and  from  thei 
I  usual  human  activities.  After  leav-: 
Ing  Southwestern,  where  he  was  a 
well-known  figure  and  liked  by  all,' 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Kanr 
sas.      He  was  graduated  from  there: 
last  February.      He      is    a    former 
Dodge  City  lad,  coming  to  Winfield 
from  there.      Here,  and  there,  he 
fuianced  himself  with  piano  tuning 
and  as  a  radio  technican.       He  was 
admired  by  all  on  the   campus  and 
the  city  folk  for  his  ambition  to  at- 
jtend  college,  and  his  constant  com- 
fpanion,  a  large  "notebook"  especial- 
jly  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
.was  a  source  of  interests  to  all.  Mc- 
Collum was  an  outstanding  student 
in  the  college. 

As  one  of  the  four  paid  WPA 
■  blind  instructors,  he  has  been  de- 
voting much  of  his  time  to  helping 
the  blind  adjust  themselves  to  liv- 
ing in  a  world  filled  with  seeing 
persons. 

'•We'd  like  to  feel  that  we  are  ai 
part  of  society.''  McCollum  ex-| 
plained.  "Perhaps  we  are  not,  but' 
■we  like  to  feel  that  Ave  are.  'WTien  a 
person  comes  from  a  school  for  itm 
blind,  he  must  face  a  strange  world 
and  adjust  himself  both  socially  and 
financially. 

WPA  Only  Help 

"At  the  university,  I  majored  m 
psychology  and  mental  hygiene  In 
order  to  help  other  blind  persons 
avoid  many  of  the  mistakes  I  made> 
and  confronting  many  other  blind 
persons.  No  blind  person  likes  to 
sit  in  idleness  so  we  have  a  shop 
where  handicrafts  are  taught.  How- 
ever there  has  been  no  public  sup- 
port for  this  shop  aside  from  WPA 
wages  paid  to  three  instructors.  The 
rent,  materials  and  transportation,! 
we  must  dig  up  for  ourselves.  | 


"Unless  «re'  get  some  help  with 
this  we  can't  hold  out  much  long- 
er. Until  a  few  years  ago,  funds 
from  the  Public  Charities  budget 
was  granted  for  work  among  the 
blind,  but  this  is  not  available  now. 
Many  public  spirited  Tope^cans  have 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  jo'3 
of  starting  a  wholesome  and  well- 
developed  program  for  the  blind. 
Wants  Planning  Committee 

McCollom  advocates  the  creation 
of  a  Topeka  planning  committee 
for  the  blind,  composed  of  promi- 
nent Topekans.  Under  this  com- 
mittee an  executive  secretary 
would  manage  the  workshop  and 
co-crdinate  the  various  activities 
of  the  blind.  Representatives  of 
civic  and  welfare  groups  would  bt 
asked  to  co-operate  in  the  pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  give 
blind  persons  at  least  a  semblance 
of  a  normal,  busy  and  well  rounded 
life. 

McCollom's  life  has  been  one    of 
meeting     obstacles  and  overcoming 
them.  After  finishing  at  the  state 
blind  school,     he     returned  to  his 
home    at  Dodge  City.     Detennined 
to  have     a     college   education,   he 
earned    money    tuning    pianos.    He  i 
mnstprert       rarlir*       t.pphninne       nnd) 
helped  promote   and  build     Dodge 
City's    radio    station,    KGNO.      He 
holds  four    amateur  and  commer- 
cial  radio   licenses   and   spends     a 
great  deal  of  his  spare  time  oper- 
ating     his     own  shortwave     radio 
station. 

Wants  Master's  Degree 

Although  bent  on  obtaining  his 
master's  degree,  McCollom  believes 
that  his  work  among  the  blind  is 
so  important  that  when  he  was 
offered  the  WPA  position  in  To- 
peKa,  he  interrupted  his  studies  to 
help  organize  the  project  in  To- 
peka. He  is  extremely  busy  with 
a  wide  variety  of  interests,  but  he 
has  always  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  to  organizations  for  the 
promotion  of  bstter  opportunities 
for  blind  persons. 

Commenting  upon  the  economic 
difficulties  of  the  blind,  he  said, 
"Blind  people  always  have  a  de- 
pression." He  Is  much  interested  in 
social  security  legislation  and 
would  like  to  see  a  state  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  set  up  in  Kan- 
sas Many  other  states  have  such 
commissions  The  workshop  oper- 
ated by  the  Missouri  commission 
last  year  produced  $96,000  worth  of 
merchandise. 

Maybe  1,900  in  Kansas 

McCollom  says  that  no  one 
knows  exactly  how  many  blind 
persons  there  are  in  Kansas.  The 
best  estimate  is  around  1,900. 
Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  blind  are 
partially  self  supporting. 

The  wide  range  of  personalities 
In  the  118  blind  persons  in  Topeka 
has  made  it  difficult  for  the  blind 
themselves  to  organize  and  man- 
age their  own  program.  McCol- 
lom has  brought  many  of  these 
groups  together  and  he  hopes  to 
set  up  a  program  that  will  include 
features  for  all  interests  in  the 
group  and  that  will  justify  the  city 
charities  committee  In  again  sup- 
plying financial  aid  to  the  blind 
program. 
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ORALTESTATN,Y,U. 

Special  Examination  Is  Provided 

for  Sociology  Student  Who 

Takes  Notes  in  Brealle. 


With  the  midyear  examination 
period  at  the  Washington  Square 
center  of  New  York  University  be- 
ginning today,  only  one  woman  stu- 
dent out  of  some  8,500  will  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  an  oral  ex- 
amination for  the  customary  writ- 
ten one. 

Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson,  38 
years  old,  a  widow  who  lives  at 
1,067  Lincoln  Place,  Brooklyn,  is 
blind.  She  is  a  sophomore  at  the 
university's  Washington  Square 
College.  Her  examination  in  social 
case  work  under  Professor  Lucy  J. 
Chamberlain  will  be  given  orally 
and  in  a  separate  room.  The  ex- 
amination, according  to  her  in- 
structor, will  not  be  worded  exactly 
the  same  as  the  written  one,  but  in 
"quality  and  quantity"  it  will  em- 
brace the  semester's  work. 

Mrs.  Patterson  lost  the  sight  of 
her  left  eye  at  the  age  of  5,  when 
jshe  accidentally  pierced  it  with  a 
[twig  while  bending  over  a  chrysan- 
themum bush.  The  injury  caused 
ia  traumatic  cataract,  which  started 

sympathetic  ophthalmia  that  la* 
jured  the  right  eye  and  eventuallj) 
caused  total  loss  of  sight  in  1931. 

In  addition  to  her  oral  examina* 
tion  in  sociology,  Mrs.  Patterson 
will  take  an  examination  on  Ameri* 
can  government  on  a  typewriterg 
Her  instructer,  Harvey  E.  Pinney^ 
will  dictate  the  questions  and  eh* 
will  copy  them  In  Braille.  This  ex« 
amination  will  be  given  in  a  sepaw 
ate  room  so  as  not  to  disturb  hei! 
classmates. 

Mrs.  Patterson  takes  her  class* 
room  notes  with  the  aid  of  S 
pocket-size  Braille  slate  and  ai 
stylus.  The  slate,  of  hinged  metal 
about  VA  inches  wide,  can  ba 
opened  and  closed  upon  a  sheet  of 
letterhead-size  paper.  The  under 
side  of  the  slate  has  four  rows  of 
dots  in  groupings  of  six  upon  which 
she  presses  with  her  stylus. 

In  her  spare  time  Mrs.  Patterson 
does  field  work  for  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities.  She  believe* 
blind  persons  should  not  be  iso- 
lated. 

"Of  course,  the  blind  person's  life 
is  hard  and  Involves  a  struggle 
against  many  obstacles,"  she  said.) 
"But  I  think  most  blind  people  of 
active  minds  and  otherwise  normal 
senses  can  more  readily  overcome 
their  difficulties  by  associating 
constantly  with  those  who  can  see." 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  born  on  ei 
farm  in  Powell,  Okla.  She  attend- 
ed grade  and  high  school  at  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  in  Aus- 
tin, from  which  she  was  graduated 
In  1918. 


Blind  Author  and 
tecturer  to  Speak 

Dr.  Harry  J.  Brevis,  author  and 
lecturer,  who;'wiH  speak  at  the 
Tonawandb  hi^chool  at  8  o'clock 
this  evening,  is  Blind,  but  he  has 
proved  conclusively  that  this  is  far 
trom  a  handicap  for  him.  After 
performing  his  graduate  work  at 
Columbia  University,  Dr.  Brevis 
lectured  there,  interesting  himself 
primarily   in  social  legislation. 

For  years  he  has  made  an  im- 
partial study  of  the  European  sit- 
uation, regarding  the  different  and 
Changing  developments  in  this  field 
as  a  chess  player  easily  disposing 
of  complicated  moves  in  the  gam© 
No  less  a  man  of  broad,  humanitar- 
an  views  Dr.  Brevis  is  particu- 
larly qualified  on  the  subject    in 

tions  he  has  already  attracted  fa- 
vorable editorial  comment  inlead. 
ing  newspapers. 


Local  Blind  Boy 

y^etsHonor  Grade 
I         in  College  Work 

HAMILTON,  Feb.  1  W.-Mich- 
ael  Supa  of  Binghamton,  Colgate 
University  Freshman,  who  it  was 
feared,  would  not  be  able  to  make 
acceptable  grades  because  he  is 
blind  to^ay  could  smile  with 
satisfaction  as  his  grades  for  the 
iirst  semester  were  recorded. 

Supa  received  a  straight  "A" 
Registrar  Frederick  M.  Jones  an- 
nounced. Despite  his  handicap. 
Supa,  who  had  been  a  fine  stu- 
dent in  high  school,  was  aMe 
to  read  Braille  text  books  and 
keep  up  in  his  class  work.  "He 
has  been  so  attentive  in  class, 
he  heard  and  remembered  nearly 
:  every  word  that  was  spoken," 
was  the  comment  of  President 
George  Barton  Cutten.  "He  wasn't 
distracted." 
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Graduate  ofBatavia  Blind^School 
Opens^Three-Month  Lecture  Tour\ 


Robert  O.  Mb»«ghan  of  No.  38 
Jeffersoii  ivenue  has  become  an 
ordinary  parson  through  the  exer- 
cise of  extraordinary  talent  but 
make  no  mistake  about  it  he  dis- 
likes any  suggestion  that  he  is  an 
extraordinary  person.  The  adjec- 
tive "ordinary"  applies  to  Mr. 
Monaghan  in  its  literal  sense  only 
in  routine  activities  of  daily  life. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  a  new 
resident — Mi".  Monaghan  and  his 
wife  moved  to  Batavia  from  Roch- 
ester six  months  ago — the  inter- 
viewer must  set  down  these  facts 
by  which  readers  may  judge 
whether  or  not  he  belongs  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  American 
populace: 

At  the  age  of  34  he  has  obtain- 
ed through  his  own  efforts  an  edu- 
cation that  qualifiies  him  to  head 
a  music  department  in  schools  of 
New  York   St^te. 

Contract    For    150    Lectures. 

He  has  lectured  in  schoolr 
.throughout  eastern  United  States 
and  has  been  given  a  contract  for 
150  lectures  between  February  1st 
and  May  7th  in  schools  of  West- 
ern and  Central  New  York. 

He  is  attending  Eastman  School 
of  Music  in  Rochester,  studying  for 
his  bachelor's  degree  and  is  now 
mapping  his  future  affairs  to  per- 
mit continuation  of  his  studies  to 
qualify  for  a  master's  degree. 

On  a  lecture  tour  stop  at  Seneca 
Falls  he  met  Miss  Josephine  Edds, 
a  high  school  senior,  whom  he 
married  2V^  years  ago  creating  a 
marital  partnership  that  any  auth- 
ority on  domestic  relations  might 
well  term  ideal. 

The  subject  of  the  lecture  tour 
Mr.  Monaghan  opened  February 
1st  with  engagements  in  Fay- 
etteville,  Rome  and  Oneida  is: 
"How  the  Blind  See?"  It  is  not 
entirely  an  academic  discourse.  It 
happens  that  Mr.  Monaghan  is  to- 

!  tally    blind,    having    lost    the    sight 
'  he  had  as  a  small  boy. 

I  Everything:    Isn't    Dark. 

l'  "Until  I  was  12  years  old  I  could 
!  see  enough  to  read  letters  two 
inches  high  and  I  could  distin- 
guish colors,"  Mr.  Monaghan  re- 
lated. "It  might  not  sound  impor- 
tant to  you  but  it  has  had  a  big 
place  in  my  life.  You  see,  to  me 
everything  isn't  black  or  dark. 
The  colors  are  in  my  memory  and 
as  you  talk  about  things  of  color  I 
see  them  in  my  mind  as  you  see 
them  through  your  eyes," 

Born  in  Rochester  on  November 
7,  1902,  Mr.  Monaghan  did  not 
have  sufficient  sight  to  enable  him 
to  attend  public  school.  His  pri- 
mary, grade  and  high  school  edu- 
cation he  obtained  in  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  in 
ABatavia,  graduating  with  the  class 
of  1924.    Equipped  to  move  into  the 


ROBERT  O.  MONAGHAN. 


society  and  competition  of  the 
world  he  went  on  to  Fredonia  Nor- 
mal School,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1928. 

Continues  Studies. 

Since  then  he  has  taught  music 
in  the  schools  of  Caito,  Fairhaven 
and  Meridian^  He  moved  to  Bata- 
via last  June  and  has  since  been 
teaching  music  and  continuing  his 
.<;tudies   at   the   Eastman    school. 

His  sighted  wife  is  a  business 
associate  and  companion  but  in  no 
sense  a  guardian  of  this  erect, 
square-shouldered  man  whose 
"chin-up"  carriage  is  characteristic 
of  his  attitude  toward  life.  Unless 
she  is  going  to  attend  one  of  her 
classes  at  the  Eastman  School,  Mrs. 
Monaghan  does  not  accompany  herl 
husband  to  Rochester.  He  walks 
to  the  Blue  Bus  terminal,  rides  to 
the  Rochester  terminal  and  threads 
his  way  unaided  over  the  familiar 
streets  of  his  home   city. 

"When  there  is  little  traffic  I  can 
get  across  street  intersections  all 
right,  particularly  on  the  principal 
streets  where  left  turns  aren't  per- 
mitted," said  Mr.  Monaghan. 
"When  traffic  is  heavy  there  are 
always  a  crowd  of  pedestrians  on 
the  street  corner  and  I  simply  say 
to  anyone  near  me:  'Pardon  me, 
but  do  you  mind  if  I  walk  across 
the  street  with  you.' " 

"But   how   do   you   know    where 
buildings  and  houses  are  and  how 
do  you   reach   doorways?"   the   in-1 
terviewer  asked.  | 

Tells  By   Sound. 

"That's  a  question  a  good  many 
people  ask  and  it's  one  of  the 
things  I  talk  about  in  my  lecture 
on  'How  the  Blind  See,' "  replied ! 
Mr.  Monaghan.  "If  you  will  notice  | 
as  you  walk  toward  a  building  the 
sound  of  your  footfall  echoes  back  j 


and  as  you  approach  it  the  time  i 
between  the  step  and  echo  shortens 
until  it  reaches  a  close  interval 
that  you  might  not  distinguish.  By 
that  sound  I  can  count  the  trees 
and  houses  as  I  pass  them  and  I 
can  tell  when  I  cim  in  front  of  a 
doorway  of  a  store." 

Mr.  Monaghan  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  going  without  hat  or 
gloves  because  they  are  a  nuisance 
to  look  after.  If  you  should  hap- 
pen to  see  him  clap  his  hands  to- 
gether occasionally  as  he  walks 
along  the  street  it  isn't  because  his 
hands  are  cold.  When  footfalls 
aren't  distinct — such  as  when  he 
wears  rubbers — he  claps  his  hands 
to  get  the  rebound  of  echoes  by 
.which  he  orients  himself.  ^ 


2  BUND  STUDENTS 
AT  COLLEGE  CENTER 
ARE  ON  HONOR  LIST 


Harvey  W^stcott  and  Viola  Titus 

Among  18  to  Receive 

B  Rating 

Harvey  Westcott  and  Mi.ss  Viola 
Titus,  two  blind  students  at  the 
Southern  Tier  Collegiate  Center  are 
among  the  students  mentioned  on 
the  dean's  list  for  above  average 
work  last  term. 

According  to  a  report  submitted 
today  by  Henry  W.  Bierderstedt, 
registrar,  18  students  received  a  B 
rating,  or  an  average  which  ranged 
from    SO  to   100   per  cent. 

The  list  is  ba.sed  on  examination 
totals  which  more  than  75  students 
.  took.  The  high  s^tudents  include 
Miss  Louise  Balduf,  Miss  Barbara 
Barnes,  Jliss  Glady.s  Beck,  Maurice 
Brooks.  Miss  Rae  Cohen,  Miss 
Leone  Eckert.  Miss  Constance  Far- 
rar,  John  Fletcher,  Mis*-  Ruth 
Freeman.  Willis  Hull.  Miss  Rae 
Kinney.  Joseph  Motz,  Miss  Beulah 
Osborne,  George  Shields;  .\Iiss  Aug- 
usta Stracuz7,i  and  Walter  Thomp- 
son. 
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BLIND  STUDENT  WINS 
PLACE  IN  PROPYLAEA 


Graduate  of  Brooklyn  College 

Elected  to  the  Institution's 

Highest  Honor  Society 


A  22-year-old  graduate  of  Brook- 
lyn College,  who  has  been  totally 
blind  since  his  eighth  birthday,  is 
among  the  eleven  young  men  and 
women  who  have  just  been  elected 
to  Propylaea,  the  borough  institu- 
tion's highest  honor  society,  it  was 
announced  yesterday. 

Samuel  J.  Konefsky,  the  blind 
honor  student,  was  graduated  from 
Brooklyn  College  last  Februai'y  and 
already  has  begun  work  toward  an 
M-.  A.  in  public  law  at  Columbia 
University.  He  has  hopes  of  quali- 
fying for  a  job  as  teacher  after  fin- 
ishing his  graduate  work. 

Among  those  elected  to  the  honor 
society  were  eight  graduates  in  the 
recent  February  class,  two  from  the 
June,  1936,  class  and  one  member 
at  present  a  junior  in  the  college. 

Konefsky,  who  lives  with  his  par- 
ents at  1,005  Lincoln  Place,  Brook- 
lyn, won  many  honors  during  his 
elementary,  high  school  and  college 
careers.  When  he  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Russia  in  1926 
he  was  11  years  old  and  knew  no 
English.  In  three  and  a  half  years 
he  finished  the  eight-year  elemen- 
tary school  course  and  received  sev- 
eral medals  for  distinguished  work. 

At  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
he  participated  in  the  school's  ex- 
tracurricular activities  and  was 
elected  to  Arista  and  the  Service 
Council,  in  addition  to  winning 
scholastic  awards.  In  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege he  maintained  a  high  scholastic 
record  and  was  a  member  of  the 
debating  team,  the  bureau  of  gov- 
ernment research  and  the  law  so- 
ciety, j 

Elected  to  Propylaea  with  Konef- 
sky were  Sidney  Boxer,  Dorothy  M.  I 
Campbell,  Louis:  Fleischman,  Lil- 
lian E.  Jaffe,  Jerome  Kaufman, 
Mollie  Kuris,  Cora  Schleider,  Ida 
Schwalberg,  Margaret  Schwenz- 
feger  and  Solomon  Silver. 


Blind  Student 
Given  Award 

Word  was  received  here  that 
Willard  F/  Lee,  blind  Danville 
stud^t,  V-a.s  awarded  the  Sigma 
Deltaj  bar  scholarship  trophy  for 
the  freshman  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  law  school  making  the 
highest  scholastic  average  for  the 
first  semester. 

The  Danville  boy  has  gone 
through  high  school  and  pre-Iegal 
work  at  college  though  blind  and 
he  has  had  but  little  outside  as- 
sistance in  his  eai-ning  his  way 
through    school. 

The  trophy  is  the  highest  scho- 
lastic honor  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  law  school 
can  attain. 
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Mike  Supa^  Lions  CluVs  Blind 
Protege  at  Colgate^  Takes  Notes 
WithWHille  Stylus^  Metal  Form 

He  Is  Now  on  Debating  Team  Which  Met  Niagara 

University  Students  Last  Week — Room- 

mates  Read  Lessons  to  Him 


Business  of  taking  all  bis  de- 
bate notes  by  Braille  .system  has 
.solved  a  puzzling  problem  for 
Mike  Supa,  Colgate  University 
blind  student  who  graduated  from 
Ringhamton  Central  Hig-h  .school 
and  is  attending  college  under 
spon-sorship  of  the  Lions  club  here. 

-Mike,  home  for  Kaster  vacation,' 
explained  today  that  he  is  now  on 
[the  debating:  team  which  fought 
a  wordy  no-decision  battle  last 
week   with    Niagara   University. 

"One  of  my  biggest  handicaps 
was  to  ,take  notes  for  rebuttal," 
explained     Mike.       "Rut     T'm     now 


doing  it  with  this  small  stylus  and 
metal    tablet." 

The  st\liis — or  punch — is  used  to 
form  Braille  .symbols  on  paper 
thrniigh  the  metal  form.  It  is  read 
rapifUy  by  Mike,  a  past  master  at 
the  business  of  reading  and  writine 
Braille. 

Incidentally,  Mike  said,  he  is 
now  studying  entirely  with  the  aid 
of  roommates — Jack  Koberts  of 
Binshamton  and  Kenneth  Ward  of 
Hoi  lis.  L.  I. — who  read  his  lessons 
<o  him.  He  takes  notes  M-ilh  the 
Braille  system  and  his  report  cards 
show  the  rest. 

Mike's  ratings  have  been  "ex- 
(pptionally  high"  at  Colgate,  Lions 
club  officers  said.  He  is  now  study- 
ins  social  science,  physical  science, 
.JUwttlT,    composition    and    debate. 
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Blind  Student  Hope^ 
To  Teaeh  in  College 

For  most,  one  college  degree  is  enough — and  hard  to  get 
at  that.  But  to  Samuel  J.  Konefsky,  blind  22-year-old  honor 
student  at  Brooklyn  College,  it's  just  another  step  forward. 

Konefsky, 


who  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  February,  is 
continuing  his  studies  for  an  M.  A. 


Samuel  J.  Konefsky 
Blind   student. 

And  with  this  in  his  possession 
year    hence,    the    sightless    youth 
hopes  to.  become  a  teacher. 

"Please  just  mention  it  as  a 
hope,"  he  said  yestei-day  at  his 
home,  1,005  Lincoln  Place,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Hope  Leads  Him  On. 
"I  am  continuing  my  graduate 
study  because  I  hope  ..."  he 
emphasized  the  last  word"... some 
day  to  qualify  for  a  teaching  posi- 
tion in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

"No  one  can  be  sure  of  getting 
a  job  these  days,"  he  added.  "It's 
even  more  difficult  for  a  handi- 
capped person." 

Konefsky  wants  to  teach  social 
'science,  in  which  he  majored  as  an 
, undergraduate — possibly  at  a  col- 
lege in  a  small  town. 

Had    Many    Handicaps. 

Konefsky's  life  has  been  a  series 
of  successful  hurdles  over  steep 
handicaps. 

He  came  to  America  from  Russia 
with  his  parents  in  1926.  He  was 
•  11  and  had  been  blind  three  years. 
But  in  3V2  years  he  finished  the 
regular  eight-year  elementary 
school  curriculum,  mastered  Eng- 
lish and  received  several  medals. 

His  career,  scholastic  and  extra- 
curricular, at  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School  was  equally  spectacu- 
lar. Honors  included  membeiship 
in  the  Arista  and  Service  Council. 

Brooklyn  College  furnished  new 
opportunities  for  the  blind  stu- 
dent's talents.  He  was  active  in 
the  law  society,  the  bureau  of  gov- 
ernment research  and  the  debating 
team. 


Studied  Braille  Texts. 

He  carried  on  part  of  his  studies 
through  Braille  textbooks  borrowed 
from  the  Red  Cross'  Brooklyn 
Chapter.  With  the  aid  of  friends 
who  read  printed  books  to  him,  he  I 
kept  pace  with  unhandicapped  fel-  I 

low  students  and  outstripped  many 
of  them  scholastically. 

He  was  one  of  eleven  graduates 
elected  last  term  to  Propylaea,  the 
college's  highest  honor  society. 

His  present  studies  take  him  to 
the  college  in  downtown  Brook- 
lyn three  days  a  week.  A  friend 
guides  him  on  the  trip. 

Konefsky  takes  his  handicap 
and  his  accomplishments  modestly. 
He  doesn't  relish  talking  about 
them  and  doesn't  understand  why 
others  —  especially  newspapers  — 
do. 

"There  are  more  important 
things  to  print,  I'm  sure,"  he  said." 


Governor  Henry  Horner 
Will  Be  Commencement 
Speaker  on  Hill  June  7 


'J  Z.?¥^l^"*  ^-  ^-  Jaquith  of  Illinois  College  announced  to- 
day that  Governor  Henry  Horner  of  Illinois,  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  annual  commencement  exercises,  to  be  held 
Monday  morning,  June  7.  The  governor  will  receive  from  the 
college  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  during  the 
ceremonies. 


Governor  Horner  will  probably  use 
as  his  theme  the  relation  of  Illinoi.<- 
college  to  the  development  of  educa- 
tion in  the  state,  and  also  to  the  state 
institutions.  It  is  plannel  to  give  as 
a  part  of  the  commencement  pro- 
gram some  recognition  to  the  work 
the  state  is  doing  for  the  handicap- 
ped. A,  L.  Bowen,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has 
been  invited  to  attend  the  gathering. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program 
will  be  recognition  in  some  manner 
by   the   college   of     the     outstanding 


He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Biinj^  •whiip  a  stu- 
dent at  Illinois  college,  he  held 
"straight  A"  rank.  During  the  past 
semester  he  held  first  rank  in  his  [ 
class  at  the  law  school. 

Governor  Horner,  now  serving  his 
second  term  as  governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  is  noted  throughout  the 
entire  country  as  a  capable  and  Inter- 
esting speaker.  His  vast  experience 
as  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  his  years 
on  the  Chicago  bench  before  he  was 


work  of  Willard  Ice,  who  is  receiving  chosen  as  governor,  have  given  hlra 
his  Bachelor's  degi-ee  with  the  class  a  background  possessed  by  few  mc| 
of  1937.    Mr.  Ice  is  now  a  first  year  In  public  office  today.  Jt 

student  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Law  School.  i 
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WINNERS 


Clifford  M.  Witcher,  23,  Gets  a 

University  Grant  to  Go  On 

With  Science  Research 


LIKE  AWARDS  TO  6  OTHERS 


Son  of  Maxwell  Anderson   Is 

the  Winner  of  a  Traveling 

Scholarship  for  a  Year 


(  cZ^C^y-1  ^A'^y   ^y^^^^y^j 

Scholarship  Won 
by  Blind  Girl 

HAWTHORNE,  May  29.— Miss 
Louise  Shull.  blind  girl  who  was 
graduated  third  highest  in  her 
class   at   Leuzinger   High  School 
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Despite  blindness  since  infancy, 
23-year-old  Clifford  M.  Witcher  was 
one  step  nearer  his  goal  of  scientific 
expertness  yesterday,  when  he,  with 
six  other  outstanding  students,  were 
singled  out  for  high  scholarship 
awards  by  Columbia  University. 

As  a  reward  for  his  "excellent" 
work  in  physics  during  the  past 
year,  the  Atlanta  student  has  been 
chosen  as  the  recipient  of  a  univer- 
sity grant  to  continue  his  research 
In  science. 

Ranking  first  in  the  Columbia  Col-  . 
lege  class  of  '37,  Quentin  Anderson  ' 
of  New  City,  son  of  the  dramatist, 
Maxwrll  Anderson,  has  been  named 
by  Columbia  to  be  the  Henry  Evans 
traveling    scholar    for    the    coming ; 
year.   Donald  W.  O'Connell  of  Elm-; 
hurst,  L.   I.,   who   has  majored   In  I 
economics,  is  the  winner  of  the  Wil- 
liam Mitchell  Fellowship,  which  en- 
titles him  to  a  year's  study  in  the 
graduate  school. 

To  Edgar  Sholund  of  Gothenberg, 
Neb.,  went  the  William  Mason 
Scholarship  in  music,  while  Kenneth 
Calder  Rule  of  Pueblo,  Col.,  received 
a  fellowship  in  chemistry  to  con- 
tinue his  research  on  the  properties 
of  "heavy  water"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Victor  K.  La  Mer. 
Arthur  C.  Vogel  of  Long  Island 
City,  Queens,  received  the  Clarence 
Barker  musical  scholarship  lor  a 
second  year  of  study  abroad. 

Another  physics  award,  the  John 
Tyndall  Fellowship,  was  given  to 
Julian  Seymour  Schwinger  of  300 
Riverside  Drive,  who  is  now  study- 
ing nuclear  physics  under  Professor 
I.  I.  Rabi. 

At  one  time  Georgia's  alternate 
representative  in  the  Thomas  A. 
Edison  scholarship  contest,  Witcher 
first  became  interested  in  science 
at  the  age  of  14,  when  he  turned 
to  radio.  Building  his  own  sending 
and  receiving  apparatus,  he  became 
a  licensed  amateur  radio  operator 
two  years  later. 


Clifford  M.  Witcher. 


After  graduation  from  prepara- 
tory school  the  blind  boy  matricu- 
lated at  Georgia  Tech,  where  he  was 
graduated  cum  laude.  In  1931,  as  8 
freshman  in  the  Engineering  De- 
partment, he  led  all  the  2,355  stu- 
dents of  the  institution  in  scho- 
lastic attainment.  At  Georgia  Tecfc 
he  worked  out  his  assignments  bj 
the  touch  system  on  a  portable 
typewriter.  He  also  uses  the  type 
writer  for  his  Columbia  assign- 
ments. 

In  taking  his  college  examina- 
tions Witcher  and  the  instructor 
arranged  a  code,  so  that  the  for- 
mer could  answer  true  and  false 
questions  with  the  keys  of  his  type- 
writer. 

Witcher  lives  with  his  mother,  s 
former  school  teacher,  at  542  West 
113th  Street. 


Louise   Shull 


last  year,  today  was  notified  that 
she  has  been  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship at  Occidental  College. 

Desk  Sergeant  Ed  Parker  of 
the  Hawthorne  Police  Depart- 
ment, who  has  been  active  in 
I  seeking  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  young  girl,  had  the 
pleasure  of  informing  her  of  the 
i  award. 
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Blind  Student  Wins 
Degree  at  College, 
Plans  to  Be  Writer 


—  riiolo  by  Times  SlafC  .PhotoRi-.iphej 
DAN   J.  BOYLE 


Dtin  J.  Boyle,  22,  Overcomes  Handicap  and 

Completed  St.  Peter's  Course — to  Take   \\ 

j^^'  VpJmrnalism  St^dy  at  N.  Y,  U.  I 


By  Nadia  Zigalka 

It  has  been  acknowledged  by 
well-wishers  around  this  tiitie  of 
the  year  that  a  college  education 
is  a  pretty  big  thing.  A  degreo 
means  years  of  hard  work  and 
study  and  the  fellow  who  gets  one 
deserves  to  be  congratulated,  (hey 
say. 


What  would  they  say  of  JJan  J. 
Boyle  of  136  "West  Ninth  street, 
who  will  be  awarded  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  at  commencement 
exercises  at  St.  Peter's  College  in 
Jersey  City,  June  20.  Dan  is  blind 
but  he  has  completed  satisfactorily 
five  years  of  work  at  the  college 
that  ranks  with  and  even  beltci 
than  some  of  the  work  turned  in 
by  unhandicapped  classmates.  \ 


What  would  they  say  of  Dan's 
ultimate  ambition?  He  wants  to 
and  intends  to  take  up  journalism 
at  New  York  "University  and.  be- 
come a  newspaper  writer.  Already 
he's  made  a  trip  to  New  York'and 
has  conferred  with  officials  there 
in  the  journalism  department. 
,  He  was  fold,  he  revealed,  that 
the  course  is  open  to  him  and  thaiti 
he  need  only  make  up  his  mind 
definitely.  Dan  plans  to  enroll 
there  in  September  of  this  year.  ; 
How  has  he  done  it,  this  manipu- 
lation of  a  handicap  to  the  Mint 
where  It  would  least  affect^his 
life?  The  answer  is  simple.  He's 
disregarded  it  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  He  goes  to  baseball, 
football  and  basketball  game.s.  He 
takes  an  intense  interest  In  the 
batttng  averages  of  individual  batjs- 
men  in  the  major  leagues.  | 

•  Leads  Normal  Life 

In  .short,  he  lives  the  life  of! 
other  peoi)le.  His  cheerful  smiling 
individuality  draws  friends  to  him. 
His  inattention  to  his  handicap 
earns  him  the  good  will  and  ready 
aid  of  all  his  friends.  TJiey  ac- 
company him  on  pleasure  trips  and 
other  journeys  and  by  their  will- 
ingness prove  that  it  isn't  a  task/  ' 
The  foundation  of  Dan's  co11e-r 
education  was  laid  in  St.  Josep'  •, 
Scliool  for  the  Blind  in  Jer.^ey  Ciiy. 
It  was  there  he  learned  to  read 
and  write  Braille.  It  was  there 
that  he  also  learned  to  tyiiewrite— 
a  valuable  asset  to  him  in  turning 
in  his  homework,  he  explained. 

During  cla.'sses  Dan  took  notes 
in  Braille.  In  his  quarters  he 
studied  from  the  textbooks  made 
up  in  Braille  which  were  put  nut 
by  St.  Joseph's  School  and  which 
were  donated  to  him  for  the  time 
he  studied  at  St.  Peter's.  He  ,-1;  o 
followed  class  lectures  in  iho 
books. 

I     Speaking  of  reading  matter  for 
the    blind    Dan    commented:     "It's 
faiily  well  organized  but  we  could 
;  have  more." 

'  The  blind  student  stayed  at  .St. 
.loseph's  and  "commuted"  to  St. 
Peter's  College  several  blocks 
away.  A  classmate  called  for  and 
brought  him  back  every  day.  Oe- 
casionally  he  visited  his  parents  in 
Bayonne,  ft  relAiive  calling  for  him. 
Dan  lost  his  sight  when  he  was 
six  years  of  age.  fie  had  been 
playing  near  a  wood  shed  when  a 
glass  window  was  broken.  Prtl- 
cles  of  the  glass  flew  in  his  eyes.  •, 
Active  Club  Member 
Dan  i.<?  22  yenrs  old  and  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Boyle. 
Before  entering  St.  Peter's  College 
he  went  through  St.  Peter's  Pre- 
paratory School. 

He  majored  in  English.  Extra 
curricular  activities  at  the  college 
included  membership  of  (he  Kilmer 
Poqtry  Society,  "The  Cubs,"  -« 
group  Jhat  reported  the  activlUpB 
of  the  school  to  outside  newR- 
papers;  the  Catholic  Action  Com- 
mittee and  the  Sodality. 

The  year  hook  of  the  graduating 
class  has  this  to  say  of  Dan;  "A 
powerful  memory  coupled  with  a 
phenomenal  capacity  for  work  has 
placed  Danny  In  the  elite  rank 
.scholarp." 
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tlNDSWOENT         SmKSMED 
WINS  HONOR 


-I..X-,  Meade,  r  sen  of  Mr-  and 
iV^Oltine  Meade  of  444  War- 
Jtre#,  will  be  awarded  a,  full 
farslit)  to  Lafayette  College  at 
anriual     Phillipsburg     High 
bol  Commencement    exedcises 
I  to  be  held  June  25-    Meade,  who  is 
'blind,  made  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord during  his  four  years  at  the 
l^ocal    high    school,    achieving    an 
qnsurpassed  average  of  over  9-4. 

1  I  Meade  has  been  blind  since  his 
early  youth  but  has  overcome  the 
handicap  by  hjs  cheerfulnf^ss  and 
his  brillant  mind-  While  In  high 
school  he  was  prominent  in 
extra-curricular  activities,  serving 
an -several"  clAss  offices,  and  lead- 
ing the  high  school  chess  team  for 
three  years.  As  captain  of  the 
chess  team,  Meade  played  the  best 
high  school  chess  talent  in  the 
^tate  and  emerged  with  an  envi- 
able record. 

He  will  deliver  the  Valedictory 
address  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment ex«rcises. 
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\  Blind  Girl  Gets  Degree; 
to  Be  Married  in  the  Fall 

/Suth  Hammarquist,  2153  War- 
i|h  who  is  blind,  graduated  from 
Northwestern  university.  All  her 
education  was  received  through 
the  Braille,_5ystem.  A  former 
Edgewaterresident,  Miss  Ham- 
marquist is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Hammarquist.  This  fall 
she  marries  Robert  A.  Coleman.    , 


Colgate  Student  Visits  City 

for  Address  Series  in 

Vicinity 


The  address  to  he  given  by  Mike 
Supa,  blind  student  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, before  the  Lions  Club  to- 
night at  Ship  Ahoy  Tavern  is  one 
of  five  speeches  he  is  giving  in 
this  vicinity  this  week. 

Mr.  Supa  has  finished  his  first 
year  at  the  college  as  one  of  the 
three  highest  ranking  students.  He 
has  maintained  a  record  of  all  A'.s. 
During  hi,s  stay  here,  he  is  stop- 
ping at  the  YMCA. 

Matson  C.  Arnow,  who  is  slated 
to  become  the  next  president  of  the 
New  Rochellc  Lions  Club,  is  direct- 
ing Mr.  Supa  in  his  Westchester 
tour.  Mr.  Arnow  is  assistant  direc- 
tor of  blind  activities  lor  Lions  in 
New  York  State.  Work  in  behalf 
of  the  sightless  is  a  ma.ior  objec- 
tive of  the  service  club. 

Appears  At  Joint  Session 

Mike's  tour  began  yesterday  with 
an  appearance  before  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Mamaroneck,  Tuckahoe 
and  Bronxville  clubs  at  Mamaro- 
neck. Last  night  he  spoke  at  Mount 
Kisco  before  the  Pleasantville, 
Brewster,  Moant  Kisco,  Tairytown, 
Ossining  and  Peekskill  clubs. 

At  noon  today,  Pelham  and  Port 
Chester  clubs  met  with  Larchmont 
at  the  latter's  meeting  place. 

Tomorrow  noon,  Mike  will  go  to 
Mount  Veron  to  address  the  Rye 
and  Mount  Vernon  clubs. 

Mr.  Arnow  will  accompany  him. 
New  Series  Under  Way 

Mike's  next  series  of  speaking 
engagements  in  what  is  developing 
into  a  tour  of  the  State  is  now  be- 
ing arranged  and  it  may  turn  out 
that  he  will  spend  the  week-end 
in  New  Rochelle.  If  he  does,  he 
will  take  several  trips  to  New  York 
City  to  read  Braille  books  at  the 
Public  Library. 

Mr.  Supa  is  being  put  through 
college  bv  the  Binghamton  Lions 
Club. 
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^  New  Honor  for  BJJud  Toiith~ 


Ne 


ew  honor  has  come  to  Willard 
toi^amville. 

Xyflin^Wudent  with  a  perfect 
"A"^  slholffstlc  record  for  his  uni- 
versitjl  work  last  year,  he  headed 
the  list  of  scholarship  winners  an- 
nounced Wednesday  by  Dean  Al- 
bert J.  Harno  of  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Law. 

Three  other  full-tuition  scholar- 
ships were  given  to  Thomas  D. 
Simmons,  Rockford,  Arno  H.  De- 
necke,  Rock  Island,  and  Sidney 
Davidson,  Peoria. 

Half-tuition  awards  fo  rthose 
students  ranking  next  highest  were 
granted  A.  Rosina  Bullington,  Hills- 
boro,  Miss  Alice  Marie  CheJlberg, 
Washington,  Robert  P.  Cain, 
Muncie,  and  Richard  S.  Hudson, 
Mt.  Morris. 

Willard  has  been  in  Danville 
since  school  was  dismissed  and  re- 
cently became  associated  with  an- 
other blind  youth  in  conducting  a 
cigar  stand  in  first  floor  corridor 
of  Court  House. 


This  blind  Uunville  youth,  Willard  Ice,  has  achieved  another  honor 

in  his  scholastic  efofrts  at  University  of  Illinois,  according  to  an 

announcement  by  Dean  Albert  .1.  Harno  of  the  law  school.  Story 
.to  fulj,oiiiJinF  column.              "_..  ,  ■» 


Mike  Supa,   19,   Is    Honor 
Student  at  Colgate 


STRICKEN  BLIND  AT  2 


Tells  of  Keener  Senses  Enjoyed  by 
Those  Who  Are  Blind 


Interesting,  witty  and  packed 
full  of  human  interest  was  a  talk 
given  yesterday  by  Mike  Supa, 
19-year  old  Colgate  University 
student,  who  addressed  the  Lions 
clubs  of  Woodhaven,  Richmond 
Hill  and  Richmond  Hill  South  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Triangle 
Restaurant,    Richmond    Hill. 

Mike,  a  bright,  blonde-haired 
youth,  has  been  a  protege  of  the 
Lions  Club  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
since  he  was  six  years  old.  That 
club  is  paying  his  expenses  through 
college. 

On  behalf  of  the  Lions  organi- 
zation he  is  on  a  two  months'  tour 
through  New  York  State  speaking 
to  the  various  Lions  clubs  about 
the  work  among  the  blind  the 
Lions  are  doing.  Of  esp»cial  in- 
terest was  his  demonstration  of 
I  reading  and  writing  the  Braille 
system.  Taking  an  article  in  a 
Braille  magjizine,  picked  by  one  of 
the  men  at  the  luncheon,  Mike 
read  aloud  170  words  a  minute, 
about  the  speed  at  which  the  aver- 
age person   speaks. 

Lauding    the     work     which     the 

[Lions   are   doing   for   the    blind,   he 

'urged  the  men  present  to  supple- 

iment    that    work    by    occasionally 

visiting  any  blind  person  they  may 

know.       He    said    it    was    quite    an 

;  event    in    the    life    of    the    average 

I  blind  person  to  have  someone  stop 

in   and  have  a  chat  with  them. 

He  said  the  keener  senses  of 
!  touch  and  smell  partly  compen- 
sated the  blind  for  their  lo«^^o  of 
[sight.  He  said  that  the  av(>rag9 
I  seeing  person  could  readily  dis- 
tinguish a  butcher  store  from  a 
I  bakery  by  the  smell.  "A  blind 
person,"  he  said,  "can  tell  any 
kind  of  a  store  as  soon  as  they  en- 
ter it,  even  a  bank  or  newspaper 
office."  It  was  difficult,  he  said, 
jto  tell  how  many  people  are  in  a 
room,  but  not  hard  to  say  whether 
it  is  crowded  or  nearly  empty.  By 
snapping  his  Angers  he  told  within 
la  few  inches  just  how  near  he  was 
fto  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which 
ithe  luncheon  was  held.  He  said 
jhe  was  standing  about  two  feet 
I  closer  to  the  left  wall  than  the 
right,    which    was    correct.     ?^^-^ 


^  Having  met  one  of  the  diners 
coming  into  the  hall,  and  being 
introduced  to  him,  he  called  him 
jby  name  when  asked  a  question 
from  the  floor,  following  his  talk. 
j  Young  Supa  was  the  first  blind 
[student  to  attend  Colgate.  It  re- 
quired considerable  persuasion  to 
induce  the  authorities  to  accept 
him  as  they  were  afraid  he  would 
get  hurt  and  might  become  some- 
thing of  a  campus  nuisance.  In- 
stead of  that  he  has  become  an 
outstanding  campus  figure  and  all 
his  professors  and  the  university 
authorities  are  emphatic  in  their 
praise  of  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments during  his  freshman  year. 
He  received  straight  "A's"  in 
every  subject  during  the  year  and 
is  well  above  the  requirements 
for  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  if  he 
maintains  his  record.  Only  two 
other  freshmen  equaled  his  record. 
He  made  the  freshman  debating 
team,  receiving  his  debate  key, 
which  means  that  he  automatical- 
ly becomes  a  member  of  the  var- 
sity debating  team  when  he  goes 
back  for  his  sophomore  year. 

Extracurricular,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Freshman  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  attended  all  the  home  foot- 
ball games  of  the  Colgate  Red 
Raiders  and  accompanied  the  un- 
[dergraduates  to  the  annual  game 
with    Syracuse    University. 

For  exercise  he  goes  to  the 
,swimming  pool  in  the  Colgate  gym 
every  day.  He  plays  bridge  and 
pinochle. 

He  said  that  he  attends  ail 
Iclasses  at  college,  has  lessons  read 
jto  him,  takes  notes  in  Brialle  and 
ipasses  in  his  class  and  examina- 
jtion  papers  in  typewritten  form, 
'doing  the  typewriting  himself. 
!  Mike  was  born  July  21,  1918,  and 
has  been  blind  since  he  was  two 
years  old.  His  father  and  mother 
jcame  to  this  country  from  that 
part  of  Austro-Hungary  which  is 
now  Czechoslovakia.  Besides  his 
parents,  Mike  has  five  brothers  and 
three  sisters.  All  born  in  this 
country;  Mike  is  next  to  the  old- 
est— none  of  the  others  have  de- 
fective vision.  Mike  became  blind 
after  chicken  pox. 

At  fVip  Ratavin  .Sf>hnnl  for  tha 
jlind  he  showed  extraordina^'y 
scholarship  aptitude  and  during 
three  years  of  high  school  his  re- 
gents marks  averaged  a  little  over 
31  percent.  Because  he  wanted 
to  find  out  how  he  could  get  along 
with  sighted  boys  and  girls,  he 
left  Batavia  and  finished  his  last 
year  of  high  school  at  the  Bing- 
'hampton  Central  High,  where  he 
(graduated  in  1936  with  the  same 
amazing    record    of    high    marks. 

William      J.      McGahie,      former 

president    of    the    Lions     Club     of 

j  Woodhaven,     who     has    charge    of 

'  the   organization's  work   among  the 

blind    on    Long    Island,   introduced 

the   speaker. 
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BlinE^Sm^l^BaJIas  Youth 
To  Enroll  As  Mines  Freshman 

Graduated  With  Average 

Of  93.53;  Is  Former 

El  Paso  Resident. 


By  MARTHA  MUELLER. 

Blind  since  he  was  six-and-one- 
half  years  old.  17-year-old  Howell 
Palmer,  Jr..  of  Dallas,  arrived  in 
El  Paso  riday  to  enroll  as  a  fresh- 
man at  the  College  of  Mines. 

"El  Paso  is  the  grandest  place  on 
earth  and  the  College  of  Mines 
tops  the  list  as  an  A-1  junior  col- 
lege," the  youth  declared. 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Palmer, 
he  was  born  in  El  Paso  and  resided  | 
here    until    1933    when    the    family 
moved  to  Dallas.  He  has  one  sister, 
Jane. 

Palmer  possesses  about  10  per^ 
cent  vision  and  his  left  arm  is 
paralyzed,  result  of  a  brain  tumor 
when  a  youngster.  In  school  he 
takes  notes  in  Braille  and  later 
computes  themes  and  other  written 
material  on  the  typewriter.  He  was 
graduated  from  Crockett  School. 
Blindness  No  Alibi. 

"Blindness  is  not  an  alibi  for 
neglecting  an  education — in  fact,  to 
a  blind  person  an  education  is  the 
greatest  essential  in  life,"  he  as- 
serted. 

Fond  of  government  and  church 
organization,  Palmer  plans  to  be- 
come a  lawyer.  On  completion  of 
his  initial  school  year  at  the  College 
of  Mines,  Palmer  will  attend  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  where 
he  will  receive  his  degree. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Dallas 
Technical  High  School  with  an 
average  of  93.53  and  was  fourth 
honor  student  among  213  graduates. 
He  completed  a  four-year  high 
school  course  in  three  and  one-half 
years. 

Palmer's  favorite  hobby  is  radio. 
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HOWELL    PALMER.    JR.^ 

He  is  an  ardent  fan  of  baseball, 
football  and  tennis  and  never  misses 
a  game  either  via  radio  or  in 
person. 

Used    Father's    Eyes. 

The  boy's  father  was  his  "eyes" 
during  Palmer's  childhood,  and  un- 
til the  last  two  years  has  been  his 
most  rabid  critic  and  commentator 
on  sports  and  current  events.  A 
page  of  words  appears  to  be  a 
series  of  straight  lines  to  the  lad, 
who  will  never  be  able  to  write  or 
see. 

He  has  been  a  principal  speaker 
at  Texas  and  Southern  Association 
of  Student  Government  meets  the 
past  three  years.  Extemporaneous 
speaking  is  Palmer's  favorite  sub- 
ject. 

A  reader,  furnished  by  the  Texas 
State  Board  of  Education,  will  as- 
sist Palmer  in  his  work  when  col- 
lege opens.  He  will  live  at  the 
men's  dormitory  on  the  College  of 
Mines  campus,  but  will  be  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  DeBord|< 
2915  Altura  Boulevard  for  sevejil; 
days.  g 


my  work  myself,  someone  read  It 
to  me;  instead  of  writing  with  pen 
and  pencil,  I  used  a  typewriter.  That 
is  no  miracle." 

JVeu)»fact»— Seeing  Eye  dogs  are 
already  leading  28  other  college 
students  through  classrooms  and 
dormitories.  •  *  Mia,  guide  dog  for 
a  blind  Californian,  successfully 
escorted  her  master  on  a  33-day 
hitch-hiking  trip  from  San  Fr; 
Cisco  to  New  York  City.  * 
three  months'  training  of  a  S« 
Eye  dog  begins  in  Morristo| 
N.  J.,  when  he  is  14  months 
After  one  month's  practice  with 
new  master,  he  is  "Kraduated." 


Blind^Wins 
SchoLa£&bip 


^^  fsince  before  starting 
sclioill,  /Sertine  Meade  never* 
theleBs^von  a  college  scholar* 
ship  over  sighted  students. 

For  four  years  Bertine 
maintained  the  highest  record  at 
Phillipsburg  (N.  J.)  High  SchooL 
Last  spring  he  was  valedictorian  of 
his  class.  Now  he  is  entering  La* 
fayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  on  • 
$1,600  scholarship. 

Bertine  was  stricken  when  7,  en- 
tered Philadelphia's  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  two  years  la- 
ter. Seven  years  after  he  entered 
high  school.  'The  School  for  the 
Blind  recommends  only  one  year  in 
high  school,  but  I  took  all  four,"  he 
tells  Parade. 

"I  spent  two  hours  daily  on  studiei. 
I  am  most  interested  in  the  science! 
and  mathematics.  I  shall  take  aa 
much  as  possible  of  both  in  college. 
I  was  elated  when  I  received  the 
scholarship." 

Bertine  was  vice  president  of  hli 
graduating  class  and  a  member  of 
the  school  chess  team.  He  dances, 
swims  and  skates.  A  year  ago  he 
bought  a  guide  dog  from  the  Seeing 
Eye  School,  Morristown,  N.  J.  The 
dog  guided  him  through  school 

"There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  my  record,"  says  the  20-year» 
old,  who  lives  at  444  Warren  streelj 
Phillipsburg.      "Instead    of    reading 


B«rtin0  Mtadt — So  MiracU  i 
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Woodrow  Allen,  of  Royalton  in 
Magoffin   County,   is   working   his 
througli  school    at   the   Uni- 
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Fritz^  Big  Police  Dog^  Is  Aid  to  BUnd  Student  At  V.  of  L. 
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agoffin  County  Boy 
Working  Way  Through 
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rf^ind  Jazz 


vcrsity    of    Louisville    dcspi 
handicap  of  toTa^^JaJijidness 

Woodrow,  who  has  Deen  at  the 
University  just  a  week,  already  is 
a  familiar  figure  on  the  campus 
on  account  of  Fritz.  Fritz  is  the 
2-year-old  German  police  dog  from 
the  Seeing  Eye  training  headquar- 
ters at  Morristown,  N.  J.  Wood- 
row  has  owned  the  dog  about  two 
months  and  spent  a  month  at  the 
school  during  his  summer  vacation 
learning  how  to  handle  the  big, 
patient  animal. 

The    blind    boy    has    spent    two 
Shears  at  Georgetown  College  where 
he  majored  in  music.    He  hopes  to 
Einish  junior   and   senior  years  at 
the  University  of  Louisville.    He  is 
p   Nsitional   Youth    Administration 
tudent,    working    as   a    typist   for 
ifty-five     hours     a     monthi       He 
earned  to  type  about  three  years 
go  and  seems  as  proficient  with 
ypewriter  as  with  piano  keys. 
The    Kentucky    School    for    the 
lind  gave  Wqodrow  his  first  ed- 
cational  start  and  he  now  has  a 
rother  in  the  same  institution.  He 
as  been  blind  for  sixteen  years, 
aving   lost   his    sight   entirely   at 
he  age  of  5. 
I    Woodrow  is  quiet  and  inclined 
to  be  uncommunicative.    He  would 
like  a  musical  career  but  has  no 
definite    plans    regarding    one    at 
bresent.     He  likes  Beethoven  and 
[Mozart  but  is  not  above  playing  a 
^ittle    jazz    if    he    likes    the    tunes. 
He    confided    that    he    came    from 
Royalton  to  Louisville  by  taxi,  but 
refused  to  amplify  the  fact  at  all. 
He  likes  Louisville  and  the  Univer- 
sity and  says  he's  quite  sure  that 
with  Fritz's  aid  it  won't  take  him 
long   to   find   his   way   about   the 
campus. 
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Blind  Student 
At  N.  Y.U.Will 
Be  Journalist 

Daniel  Boyle,  of  Bayonne, 
to  Take  a  Year  of  Work 
in  Post-Graduate  School 


When  New  York  University  inau- 
gurated its  106th  academic  year  last 
Tuesday  it  had,  among  its  peak  en- 
rollment   of    45,000     students,    one 
blind  boy,  Daniel  Boyle,  twenty-two 
years   old,   who   lives    at    136   West 
Ninth  Street,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  He  is 
registered     in     the     post-graduate, 
course  in  the  School  of  Journalism.' 
According  to  Boyle,  he  intends  to 
get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  "one 
year's  worth  of  journalism  courses," 
and  then  get   a  job  of  newspaper 
work.  Although  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  offered  an  opportunity 
to  be    "gainfully   employed   in    the 
work  to  which  I  have  devoted  my 
life,"  he  was  not  ready  to  reveal  his 
future  employer's  name. 

He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  six, 
when  he  was  playing  with  a  shade 
in  his  home.  The  shade  fell,  broke 
a  window,  and  pieces  of  glass  flew 
into  his  right  eye.  The  injury  "^aused 
a  traumatic  cataract,  which  started 
sympathetic  ophthalmia  in  the  left 
eye  and  eventually  caused  total  loss 
of  sight. 

Mr.  Boyle  takes  his  classrom  notes 
with  the  aid  of  a  pocket-sized  Braille 
slate  and  a  stylus. 

Patrick  Boyle,  his  nineteen-year- 
old  brother,  who  works  in  Wall 
Street,  takes  him  to  school  every  day. 
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FORMER  BLIND  SCHOOL 
STUDENT  IS  AWARDED 
COLGATE  CLASS  PRIZE 

Michael  Supa  of  Binch^mion,  a 
former  student  at  the  State  School 
for  the  !^lind,  was  cheered  by  1,- 

000  fello^  st»<«its  at  Colgate 
Universiti  yesteriiay  as  he  was 
awarded  'the  Ebenezer  Dodge 
Prize,  given  for  excellence  in 
studies,  including  Latin  or  Greek, 
or  both.  His  "seeing  eye"  dog  led 
him  to  the  dias  to  receive  the 
award  from  Dean  Carl  A.  Kall- 
gren. 

Supa,  a  sophomore,  maintained 
1  "straight  A"  average  in  his  fresh- 
nan  studies.  A  leader  in  his  class, 
tie  left  the  State  School  here  in 
1935  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year 
to  obtain  his  high  school  degree 
from  his  home  school  in  Bingham- 
ton. 

Young  Supa  takes  the  college 
lecture  notes  in  Braille  learned  at 
the  Batavia  institution.  Fellow 
students  assist  him  by  reading  as- 
signments. Last  summer,  Supa 
lectured  at  Lion  Clubs  in  Western 
New  York,  which  are  financing 
his    education,    and    also    attended 

1  alumni    exercises    at      the      State 

School.  _       ,,,^,...        .--■mr-xr 
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►lincJ^Girl  Enters 
University 

By  using  this  Braillewritcr,  a 
typewriter-like  machine 
which  produces  words  in  the 
Braille  formula  of  dots,  Miss 
Gertrude  Kassel,  blind  stu- 
dent at  Syracuse  university, 
will  be  able  to  take  her  own 
homework  notes  as  she  hears 
the  text  read  to  her. 


Blind  S)gts»€iise  Girl  Enters 
University  With  Aid  of  Reader 


Liss  Gertrude  Kassel  "Almost  a  Sophomore" 
As  Result  of  Collegiate  Center  Courses 


AHho  she  has  never  seen  a  text- 
book or  a  professor  In  her  life.  Miss 
Gertrude  Kassel.  22-year-olcl  blind 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kas- 
Isel  of  SI.*?  Harrl.son  street,  has  rcgis- 
ttered  at  Syracuse  university.  This  is 
her  first  year  at  the  university,  but 
Miss  Kassel  took  four  courses  at  col- 
legiate center  last  year  which  makes 
'her  "almost  a  sophomore,"  she  says. 
I  Despite  her  handicap,  Miss  Kassel 
I  enters  college  with  a  record  few 
!  students  can  claim — that  of  having 
I  three  A's  and  one  B  in  college  courses 
taken  so  far. 

"I  was  a  little  bit  scared  at  regis-! 
tratlon,"  the  sightless  student  ad- 
mitted, "taut  it  wasn't  too  .hard.  bOT 
cause  my  reader  did  most  of  the 
work."  Miss  Maxlne  Caldwell  of  663 
Wefet  Onondatja  street  has  been  reader 


for  Miss  Ka.sscl  the  past  year  at  col- 
legiate center  and  v/ill  continue  with 
her  thru  college,  reading  her  lessons 
to  her. 

"I  take  most  of  my  notes  in  braille 
and  type  all  my  own  lessons,  tho," 
Mis3  Kas.sel  said.  She  has  enrolled  in 
Liberal  Arts  this  year,  but  will  trans- 
fer to  journalism  within  a  year. 

Freshman  themes  and  a  little  poetry 
are  the  principal  things  tht  am- 
bitious Journalist  has  written  thus 
far,  but  she  hopes  to  write  magazine 
articles  and  political  articles  after  she 
has   completed   her   college   cours*;' 

Miss  Kassel  said  her  latest  literary 
endeavor  has  been  a  sonnet  with  the 
theme  of  proving  the  existence  nt 
deity.  She  has  been  thinking  of  try- 
ing to  have  it  published,  but  hasn't 
done   anything   toward  that  end  yet. 
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BlindJ.^'Sr-iJ.  Student 
Awarded  Scholar  sfjip 
F(i^  mgtoru  Research 


^^HMory 

rWe     Ariierican     i 


^  foundation      has 

I  followed  the  Lftuiuimig  OtaCe  uni- 
'  varsity  in  honoring  Deidrich  Ram- 
ke,  totally  -Wtnil  8t«,dMAte  student 
of  Bancker,  La.  In  1930  he  was 
unanimou.sly  elected  valedictorian 
of  a  class  of  297  candidates  for 
the  bachelor's  degree.  According  tS 
•svoi-d  received  here,  the  foundation, 
because  of  his  birlliant  record,  has 
granted  him  a  ?250  scholarship  for 
research  in  history,  his  major  field. 
Totally  blind  since  childhood, 
Ramke  has  achieved  records  which 
mark  him  as  a  scholar  of  enviable 
ability.  After  receiving  his  B.  A. 
degree  in  1930,  he  continued  his 
studies  and  was  awarded  the  mas- 
ter of  arts  degree,  also  from  L.  S. 
U.,  in  1932.  From  1933  through 
[the  past  year  he  has  been  a  mem- 
[ber  of  the  faculty  at  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  and  since  1935  he  has 
been  taking  work  toward  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  in  history.  Now  he  is  com- 
pleting his  dissertation  on  "The 
Public  Career  of  Edward  Douglass 
White." 


Studie.s  are  not  going  to  be  Miss 
Kassel's  only  Interest  on  the  Syracuse 
campus,  as  she  already  has  signed  up 
for  the  university  chorus  and  will 
sing  soprano.  She  has  had  five  years 
of  voice  lessons  at  the  state  school  for 
the  blind  at  Batavia,  where  she  was 
gradviated  in  1936.  She  also  took  les- 
sons one  half  year  under  Prof.  Lowell 
Welles  of  the  Fine  Arts  faculty. 


Ewald    Warnsholz    Typing    Class    Notes. 


^lind  Student  Think 

\  '^ Dog  Help  Unncessary 


No  Seeing  Eye  dog  for  Ewald 
[  Warnsholz,  21-year-old  blind  pre- 
)  law  student  at  the  University  of 
\  Nebraska.    "It   would   just   be   a 
'  nuisance,"    said    Warnsholz.     "I 
1  manage  well  enough  by  myself." 
P  .  The    lanky    sophomore,      who 
I' stands    6    feet    1    in    his    stock- 
'  ings,   gets  about  town  alone   or 
with  a  roommate,   managing  to 
turn  up  at  all  of  his  classes  be- 
fore the  bell  rings  and  to  cross 
.  all   the   streets   without   mishap. 
He    prefer.s.    he    admits,    a   busy 
intersection    with    stop    and    go 
lights  to  the  quietest  one  with- 
out. 

Ewald  hails  from  Garland, 
Neb.  Both  his  parents  are  dead. 
He  attended  the  Nebraska  City 
School  for  the  Blind  until  a  year 
ago  when  he  entered  Creighton 
university.  While  there,  he  was 
on  the  dean's  honor  roll  for  hav- 
ing an  average  above  90  and 
was    recognized    as   one    of    the 


best  students  of  German  in  the 
language  department.  His  special 
study  is  constitutional   law. 

A  dyed-in-the-wool  sports  fan, 
Ewald  cannot  be  pried  away 
from  his  radio  during  a  world 
series  game.  At  other  times, 
however,  he  will  go  to  the  theater 
or  beat  his  roommate  at  pi- 
nochle. He  plays  a  crack  game 
of  checkers  on  a  specially  con- 
structed board,  with  half  the 
checkers  round  and  half  square. 
Some  of  his  friends  say  he  deals 
a  splendid  hand  of  poker,  but 
this  he  refuses  to  confirm.  He 
has  a  piano  tuning  set  and  can 
play  the  piano  and  several  other 
musical  instruments. 

In  the  classroom  he  takes 
copious  notes  in'  braille,  repro- 
ducing a  good  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors' lectures,  later  typing 
them  out. 


Blind  Student  Wins 
N.  U.  Scholar sliip 

Joseph  Melillo  of  117  Mt.  Prospect 
avenue,  a  blind  student  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Newark,  has  been 
awarded  the  Theodore  Paton  Harris 
scholarship.  This  was  announced 
today  by  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  presi- 
dent of  the  university. 

The  prize  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Harris  of  Newark 
in  memory  of  their  sons.  Income 
from  the  fund  is  awarded  each  year 
to  a  student  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  or  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  by  the  president. 

Melillo,  a  junior,  is  vice  president 
of  the  student  board  of  control  of  the 
undergraduate  schools.  He  has  been 
active  with  the  debating  society  and 
The  Observer,  student  weekly  news- 
paper. .  ■__»,____ -^ ^'3 
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Blind  Student 
Pushes  Quest 
For  Education 

I  Commuting  Holds  No  Fear 

for  Dan  Boyle — Is  Now 

Attending  N.  Y.  U. 

Dan  Boyle,  21,  rides  the  7:21 
train  to  school  in  New  York  every 
morning.  With  Dan  rides  an  In- 
domitable will  and  his  brother, 
19-year-old   Patrick   Boyle. 

Dan  Is  blind  and  has  been  ever 
since  he  was  a  child  and  glass 
fragments  hit  his  eyes  while  he 
was  at  play.  But  that  doesn't  stop 
him  from  studying  journalism  at 
New   York  Universily. 

He  wants  to  work  In  a  news- 
paper office.  After  a  year  of  study 
at  N.  Y.  IT.  he's  going  to  strike 
out  for  himself  and  look  for  a  Job 
where  he  can  find  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  journalism. 

Patrick  who  escorts  his  brother 
every  morning  and  who  calls  for 
him  at  the  Washington  Square 
branch  of  the  college  is  employed 
as  messenger  in  the  downtown 
New  York  business  section.  The 
boys  board  their  train  in  Bayonne 
at  the  West  Eighth  street  station, 
walking  down  from  their  home, 
136  West  Ninth  street,  every 
morning. 

They  take  the  4:45  o'clock  train 
to  Bayonne  from  the  Liberty  street 
terminal  in  New  York.  In  board- 
ing Patrick  gets  on  first  in  order 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  Dan. 
The  latter,  however,  is  so  ac- 
customed to  public  conveyances 
that  he  doesn't  need  much  help 
for  the  high  train  step. 

Robert  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  a 
student  at  N.  Y.  U.  whom  Dan 
met  at  the  college  shortly  after 
he  enrolled  takes  Dan  in  hand 
while  going  from  class  to  class 
and  to  and  from  lunch.         ^.^^  -.  I 


Brother  Serves  As  'Seeing  Eye' 


//^ 


— Photo  by  Times  Staff  Photographer 
Dan  Boyle,  21-year-old  blind  student,  doesn't  let  distance  stop  him 
from  getting  an  education.  He  takes  a  train  to  New  York  with  his 
brother  every  morning.  Above,  the  brothers  are  shown  boarding 
the  7:21  at  the  Eighth  street  station.  Patrick  Boyle  gets  on  first 
to  give  Dan  a  helping  hand.  Patrick  escorts  his  blind  brother  to 
the  Washington  Square  branch  of  New  York  University  before  going 
to  wbrk  as  messenger  in  the  downtown  New  York  business  section. 
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Blind  Chjco  State  College 
Student  Talks  Before  Club 


Betty  Krocsing.  graduate  of  the 
Berkeley  School  for  the  blind  and 
a  student  at  Chico  State  College 
where  she  is  takini;  preparatory 
work,  for  a  librarianship  in  the 
school  for  the  blind,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  and  explanation  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Chico 
20-30  Club  at  Hotel  Oaks  last 
night. 

She  explained  the  Braille  system 
of  writing  and  reading  used  in 
Berkeley  schools,  and  gave  each 
mcmljer  of  the  club  a  card  with 
their  name  written  in  the  new  re- 
vised  Braille.^ 

In  demonstrations  she  was  able 
to  write  with  a  stylus  and  special 
slaie  in  the  Braille  .system  as  fust 
as  any'  person  could  write  long- 
hand, member:;  said.  She  is  adept 
at  the  work  having  taken  a  year 
of  post  graduate  work  at  St.  Joseph 
Academy. 

Mi.ss  Krocsing  told  of  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  students  at  blind 
schools,  stating  that  the  boys  have 
a  football  team  and  that  some  of 
the  girls  become  accomplished 
pianists. 

There  are  63  characters  in  the 
Braille  system,  she  said,  and  added 
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I  Readers    Assured 
For  Blind  Students 


liiA  Students  at  the  Univeraity 
jiOf  Washington  and  those  in  Seattle 
^hospitals  were  aR,sured  of  readers 
'"today  when  United  States  Senator 
: Lewis  B.  Sehwellenhach  announced 
jthat  President  Roosevelt  has  ap- 
iproved  continuation  of  a  W.  P.  A, 
Jprojcet.    • 

*■  The  pro.1e(t  furnishes  W.  P.  A. 
iworkei-fi  who  are  to  read  textbooks 
rand  the  like  for  blind  University 
I  JBtudents  and  for  those  confined  to 
•,  ■^liospital.s.  About  elBht  University 
'Students  and  an  undetermined 
'jhumber  of  persons  in  hospitals  will 
^benefit  from  the  project,  Mr^ 
igchwellenbach  said. 


that  when   a   class  is   taking   down  > 
a    spelling    lesson   it   sounds    like   a 
"woodpecker's    convention"    as    the 
stylists    beat    a    staccato    tatoo    on  j 
the    slates,    punching    holes    in    thej 
paper.  \ 

A  number  of  the  prominent 
magazines,  "News  Weekly,"  "Radio 
Broadcast,"  "Punch"  and  "March 
of  Events"  are  published  in  the 
Braille  ssytem,  the  speaker  said. 


Blind  Student  Wins 
Scholarship  Honors 

Mary  Soletti.  secretary  \\\\ 
School  Superintendent  liomev 
Martin's  office,  was  a  proud  wom-i 
an  today.  Her  blind  sister,  Ellea^; 
a  senior  at  the  University  of' 
California,  has  been  awardeti; 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholarship  l^ionw 
ors.  She  also  was  named  to  thQl 
French  honor  society  at  the  uni-i 
versity.  Be.sides  these  honors  shej 
received  the  $25  award  given, 
annually  to  the  best  undergradu-' 
ate  student  of  Italian.  A  gradu- 
ate of  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind,  Ellen's  ambition  is  to 
become  a  home  teacher  for  the 
blind.  She  studies  by  means  ofi 
expert  readers  and  books  print-! 
ed  in  bra.iltc ''(ta.tscd  letters  read! 
by  touch).  r\ 
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Book  ^Tives"  Through  ^'Second  Sight" 
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EDITH  LEON  HELEN  O'CONNELL,  BLIND  STUDENT 

Friend's  Eyes  Serve  Sightless  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Member 


HONORS  WON  BY 
BUND  STUDENT 


Helen  O'Connell  Admitted 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

j  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a  difficult 
'achievement  for  any  student,  has 
been  won  by  Helen  O'Connell, 
jhandicapped  by  blindness.  After 
Ithree  and  one  half  years  in  Hunter 
College,  she  was  admitted  last  week 
into  the  honor  fraternity. 


When  she  gets  her  deg^ree  In 
January  she  expects  to  be  accept- 
ed at  the  New  York  School  for 
Social  Work,  having  prepared  her- 
self for  work  In  this  field  by  tak- 
ing the  pr'e-social  specialization  at 
Hunter. 

Helen  "has  been  able  to  do  her 
college  work  with  the  help  of 
readers.  They  read  to  her  during 
her  study  hours  at  school  so  that 
all  her  work  is  done  before  she 
goes  home.  She  takes  her  class- 
room notes  in  braille. 

For    ten    years    she    has    been    a 
member  of  the  Blind  Players  Club,  , 
a  dramatic  group  in  Suffern,  N.  Y.  j 
She  rehearses  with  them  week  ends,  j 
jTwice  she   has  acted   in   the   club's  j 
spring   performance   at   the   Brook-  i 
jlyn  Academy  of  Music.    Helen  also  I 
Itakes     cooking,     gymnasium     and 
dancing   at   the    recreation    classes 
at  the  Lighthouse. 


Blind  Honor  Girl 
Belittles  Praise 
Of  Study  Feats 

Sightless  Helen  O'Connell,  who 
skipped  through  Hunter  College 
in  three  and  a  half  years  and 
earned  herself  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors,  can't  understand  why 
people  are  making  such  a  fuss 
about  it. 

"Any   blind    person     can     do 
what    I    did,"    the    25-year-old 
Brooklyn    girl    said.    "I    didn't 
feel  handicapped  at  all." 
Braille,    talking    books   and    a 
typewriter   enabled   her   to    com- 
pete.    Perseverance,  pluck  and  a 
cheery  disposition  enabled  her  to 
excell. 

OVERCOMES  OBSTACLE 

"Of  course  I've  been  discour- 
aged   at    timets,"    laughs    Miss 
O'Connell,  who  smiles  a  lot  but 
is   definitely    not    a   Pollyanna 
type.    "I  was  disheartened  when 
I  couldn't  enter  Hunter  because 
I  was  poor  in  mathematics." 
She  overcame  that  obstacle  by 
studying  six  months,  taking  the 
exam  a  second  time  and  copping 
an    88    grade.     She    is   used   to 
obstacles. 

Born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  youngest 
of  a  family  of  13,  she  came  to  the 
United  States  when  she  was  eight 
years  old.  Five  years  later 
cataracts  robbed  her  of  sight,  but 
she  managed  elementary  and  high 
school  in  record  time. 

SWIMS  AND  DANCES 

"I  enjoy  what  any  other  girl 
my  age  does,"  the  pretty  senior 
student    said.      "I    swim    and 
j  dance.     I'm  keen  about  hiking. 
I  love  dramatics.     I'm   usually 
cast  in  comedy  roles." 
She  is  hoping  for  a  scholarship 
jin  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  with  social  service,  especial- 
ly among  the  blind,  as  her  career. 
Marriage,  too,  is  in  her  plans. 

"I  haven't  any  man  in  mind," 
she  laughed,  "but  I  favor  mar- 
riage and  a  career  for  women," 
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WomerLAre  Blind  Student's  ^Eyes 
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Arnold  Sadler  Is  Mastering  La^ 


3IBS.   NINA   KESSLER   and    ARNOLD    SADLER 

Her  eyes   were  his  for   (n>o   hours  yesterday 


In  the  corridor  of  silent  Lewis 
Hall  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, the  tap-tap-tap  of  a  cane  syn- 
chronizes each  day  at  noon  with 
the  careful  cadence  of  a  blind  boy's 
feet,  as  Arnold  Sadler,  scholar  in 
law,  sweeps  in  for  his  rendezvous 
with  a  pair  of  eyes. 

The  phrase,  "sweeps  In,"  is  no 
exaggeration,  for  Arnold,  who  is 
grooming  himself  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, moves  fast  and  confidently. 
His  mind  has  the  assurance  of  his 
feet,  bolstered  by  an  "A-niinus" 
grade  average  in  three  years  of 
university  work. 

There  are  two  seats  in  the  bare 
Lewis  Hall  room  where  he  studies. 
Arnold  takes  one  seat,  sets  up  his 
Braille  typewriter  and  waits.  And 
presently  the  eyes— the  eyes  of  one 
of  his  twelve  woman  readers — 
enter  the  room.  There  is  the  pre- 
cision of  smooth  routine,  almost 
ballet-like,  in  the  way  they  go  to 
work. 

For  two  hours,  his  "optics-by- 
proxy"  pick  up  the  words  from  law 
tomes:  "Defendant,  protesting  wit- 
nesses were  being  tampered  with, 
said  .  .  .  and  court  ruled  evidence 
inadmissible." 


The  student  follows  each  word  on 
his  small  typewriter:  "Claclt,  clacli- 
clack-clack-ciack-clacl{!"  Because 
each  letter  is  nearly  a  quarter-inch 
square,   the   consumption   of  paper 

is  rapid.     Page   follows  page  into 
his  notebook. 

At  2  p.  m.,  his  "eyes"  bid  him 
good-bye.  But  another  pair  arrives  \ 
almost  immediately,  taking  up  at 
the  sentence  last  read.  For  two 
more  hours,  the  reading  and  the 
clacking  continue,  as  the  sightless 
youth  works,  with  a  colorless  sort 
of  gallantry,  toward  the  day  when 
he  may  term  himself,  "Counselor 
at  Law." 

Arnold's  diversions  are  a  tobacco 
pipe,  symphonic  music — and  "par- 
don me,  but  high-toned  literature." 
With  this  modesty,  he  describes  his 
most  recent  reading. 

"  'Life  With  Father,'  by  Clarence 
Day,  was  terribly  amusing,"  Arnold 
said,  "but  the  books  that  stay  with 
me  are  the  Greek  tragedies,  Emer-^ 
son's  assays  and  nonfiction  matter,: 
on  philosophy  and  art."  | 


The  media  which  make  this  read- 
ing possible,  the  student  explained, 
are  the  recently  devised  "talking 
books."  These  are  series  of  from 
ten  tc  fifteen  double  phonograph 
disks,  each  playing  about  eighteen 
minutes  and  enabling  the  sightless 
to  hear  books  read.  Public  libraries 
make  them  available. 

Arnold's  readers  are  for  the  most 
part  women  volunteers,  like  yester- 
day's reader,  Mrs.  Nina  Kessler, 
who  get  their  housework  done  early 
and    want    to    have    some    outside 

I  activity.  A  few  students,  paid  by 
the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, also  read  for  him. 
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Blind  Youth  Leads 
Students  In  Books 


IHugh  Scott,  21-Year-Old  Senior  at  Lees-McRae,  Turns  in 

Highest  Average  Among  Student  Body  of  200; 

Reads  in  Braille. 


BANNER  ELK,  March  19. — A  physical  handicap  that 
would  have  daunted  the  average  student  has  proved  no 
Ibarrier  between  Hugh  Scott,  21-year-old  senior  at  Lees- 
McRae  college  here,  and  the  highest  scholastic  average  in 
Ithe  entire  student  body  of  more  than  200. 


Hugh,  with  an  honor  roll  average/ 
has  led  his  class  since  entering 
school  here  two  years  ago  —  in 
that  time,  however,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  read  any  textbooks  except 
those  written  in  Braille. 

All  of  his  life,  Hugh  has  had,  in 
his  own  words,  "just  enough  sight 
to  get  around  with  —  I  guess  that's 
the  only  way  I  can  explain  it  so 
the  average  sighted  person  can 
imagine  how  well  I  can  see.  I  can't 
read." 

Hugh  is  a  member  of  Phi  Theta  , 
Kappa,  highest  honorary  scholastic  i 
fraternity  on  the  campus,  and  is 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Voung 
People's  Christian  association.  In 
addition  to  these  extra-curricular 
activities  he  carries  his  part  of  the 
work  program  at  the  college  —  two 
days  a  week  as  required  of  each 
Lees-McRae  student.  He  works  in 
the  woodshop. 

And  after  graduation  from  senior 
college.  Huge  hopes  to  teach  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  "I  think  teach- 
ers in  schools  for  the  blind  should 
have  been  trained  in  both  "blind 
schools  and  public  schools,"  he  says, 
"It  helps  them  understand  both, 
end  to  give  their  pupils  better 
teaching  and  preparation  tor  mak- 
ing their  way  in  the  world  inde- 
pendently." 

Hugh  again  mentioned  the  im,nor- 
tance  of  blind  people's  being  inde- 
pendent. "I  believe  they  can  be," 
he  says,  with  a  smile"  —  but  I  can 
see  some,  and  maybe  everything 
I  have  said  wouldn't  be  true  for 
those  who  can't  see  at  all." 

But  Hugh's  teachers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  many  of  his  scholastic 
achievements  would  be  impossible 
for  any  student  unless  he  showed 
the  courage  and  determination] 
which  Hugh  has.  10| 
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BLIND  SITUDENT 

SETS  EXAMPLE 


Charles  Bass,  23-year  old  junior 
from  Childress,  the  only  blind  stu- 
dent at  the  North  Texas  State 
Tefichers  College,  was  this  weak 
taken  into  the  local  chapter  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi,  national  scholar- 
ship society  ir  education. 

Totally  blind,  'Jass  has  made  :he 
high  grades  necessary  for  admis- 
sion into  the  society  with  ths  licip 
cf  hi&  roommate,  Joe  Bailey,  who 
reads  to  him.  To  Bailey's  assist- 
ance Bass  attributes  much  of  his 
success  as  a  student,  but  Bailey 
Sc:ys  that  his  blind  fnend  re.iuires 
Ivdln  help  and  learns  rapidly. 

Bass'  blindness  began  when  he 
w-'r>  ;i  lending  Denton  High  .School. 
He  wap  able  to  finish  high  achool 
hcf'.;re  he  completely  lost  his  eye 
oiglit.  but  after  grad'iatm  he  could 
no:  enter  college  for  several  yeais. 

Ke'iurning  to  his  birhplace,  Lit- 
tV:  l:ock,  Ark.,  Bass  attended  the 
school  for  the  blind  there  two 
years.  He  has  also  been  enrolled  in 
a  similar  school  in  Austin. 

Trained  in  Braille,  he  writes  it 
with  about  the  same  speed  the 
average  person  prints.  He  is  almost 
independent  in  going  about  the 
campus  and  Denton  and  spends  a 
%reat  deal  of  time  reading,  listen- , 
ing  to  lectures,  reviews,  and  other 
entertainments.  ' 
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Blind  Student         ! 
Heard  In  Recital 
At  .^Hilf  ord 


RALPH  CASKEY. 


t  GUILFORD  COLLEGE,  May  9.— 
[Ralph  Caskey,  of  Mooresville,  sen- 
\ot  in  the  music  department  of  Guil- 
ford college,  was  presented  in  his 
senior  violin  recital  here  in  Memo- 
rial auditorium  last  night,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Jess  Alderman,  of 
Greensboro,  his  instructor. 

Mr,  Caskey,  a  blind  student, 
showed    mastery    of    his    program, 

Ehich  included  compositions  of  the 
ost  difficult  character.  He  started 
ith  Beethoven's  "Sonata,  Opus  24, 
|for  violin  and  piano,"  in  three 
'movements,  allegro,  allegro  molto, 
and  allegro  ma  non  troppe.  Fol- 
lowing that  he  payed  two  num- 
bers constituting  his  second  group: 
"Serenade  Melancolique"  (Tscha- 
ikowsky)  and  "Wellenspiel"  (Waves 
at  play),  by  Edwin  Crasse. 

In  his  third  group,  Mr.  Caskey 
played  "Perpetuum  mobile,  from 
suite  opus  34"  (Franz  Ries)  and 
"From  the  canebrake,  for  fiddle  with 
piano"    (Samuel  Gardner). 

He  closed  his  program  with  Moz- 
art's "Concerto  No.  4,"  also  in 
three  movements:  allegro,  andante 
cantabile  and  rondeau. 


103  Are  Graduated 
At  State  College 

Dr.      Caliver     Emphasizes 

Need  of  Self-Analysis 

For  Happiness 

-  study  of  human  relations  as  a 
[means  of  obtaining  a  sound  philoso- 
phy of  life  was  emphasized  yester- 
day by  Dr.  Ambrose  Caliver,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  an  address  at  the 
43d  commencement  exercises  at 
West  Virginia  State  college. 
I  Among  the  103  graduates  was 
blindJEmily  Loui.se  Raspberry,  who 
received  a  degree  in  bachelor  of 
artg  in  education.  She  is  a  "rad- 
luate  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in.sli- 
tutf^Afund  was  stariedlb  enl?r 
nw  Ih  I  he  "Seeing  Eye"  of  Morris- 
town.  N.  J.  A  committee  announc- 
led  $200  had  been  donated  to  the 
[fund. 

;     Dr.    Caliver.    specialist    in    Negro 
[education   of  the  U.   S.   department 
jof    education,    told    the    graduates: 
(     "Seek    the    truth      through    self- 
analysis,    and     through      study    of 
human    relations    as    a    means    of 
[obtaining    a    sound    philosophy    of 
life   and   an   effective   approach   to- 
iward  successful  living." 
I        I     Several    state   officials,    educators 
'and    President   John    W.    Davis    of 
the    college    participated    at        the  ■ 
exercises.  i 

Nine  students  were  graduated 
j  magna  cum  laude.  They  are  Helen 
iLoui.se  Lewis,  Ashton  G.  Ferguson 
and  Nathaniel  G.  Harris  of  Charles- 
ton, Laura  Ruth  Elliott  and  Louise 
Alice  Elliott,  twins,  of  Portsmouth. 
Va.,  Marinda  Frances  Jewell  of 
Logan,  Lincoln  L  Diuguid  and 
Hubert  Scott  Diuguid  of  Lynch^' 
burg,  Va.,  and  Paul  Edward 
iComedy   of   Grafton.  /' 
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Blind  Student  Shows  {^ 
Promise  as  Musician 

BOULDER,  Col.  (A.P.)— Melvin 
King,  blind  student,  has  shown  £0 
much  promise  in  a  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  College  of 
Music  that  his  teachers  believe  he 
has  an  "excellent  chance  to  achieve 
his  ambition  to  be  a  concert  pianist 
or  composer." 

King  is  dependent  on  a  student 
who  knows  no  music  in  .  learning 
difficult  compositions. 

George  Brandt,  his  "seeing  eye," 
reads  -the  notes  and  King  plays 
them  slowly  on  a  piano. 

BT    A  DESERVING  YOUNG  MAN 

James  Youmans,  a  bj.ijad-.^i^»«r'"nffln7 
graduated  this  month  from  the  Valdosta 
Higlft  School  as  an  honor  student  and  was 
awatded  the  Bentley  trophy.  Such  enter- 
prise and  application  on  the  part  of  this 
boy  deserved  the  recognition  accorded  to 
him  by  the  school  officials.  This  fall  he 
expects  to  enter  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia  where  he  will  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  progress  and  succeed  in  secur- 
ing  a  higher  education.  He  will  not  be 
the  first  blind  young  man  to  enter  this  in- 
stitution. Several  other  young  men  have 
preceeded  him  and  all  graduated  either 
iwith  honors  or  in  ranking  positions  in 
Itheir  classes.  . 

Walter  McDonald,  now  a  member  ot 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  graduated 
from  the  University  a  few  years  ago.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  Augusta,  where  he  met  with  much  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  profession  Later  he  as- 
Dired  to  office  and  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature where  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  all  proceedings  and  became  a  leader  in 
the  House.  After  serving  \he  people  of 
Augusta  and  Richmond  county  m  the  leg- 
islature, he  ran  for  the  office  of  Public 
Service  Commissioner  and  was  elected  He 
is  now  the  chairman  of  that  board  and  a 
most  efficient  official.  ' 
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Well  Known  Here, 
G)pt^  B.  A.  Degree 

;hell     Wilkowski,      totally 
bliioLi^tudent   at    the    University' 
I  of  tolorado,  received  his  diploma 
'  from  President  George  Norlin  at 
the  graduation  exercises  held  re- 1 
cently.  Wilkowski,  well  known  in 
Walsenburg    and    southern   Colo- 
rado, was  led  across  the  stage  of 
Macky  auditorium  in  Boulder  b\ 
'Byron     "Whizzer"     White  —  all- 
I  American    football    star  and    all- 
American  scholar.  Wilkowski  and 
White  were  the  first  two  in  line, 
both  receiving    their    bachelor  of 
arts    degrees.   The    audience    ap- 
plauded  the   prowess   of   Wilkow- 
ski in  obtaining  a  degree  despite 
the  handicap   of   blindness. 

Mrs.  John  Miskill,  of  Walsen- 
burg, a  close  relatives  of  the  blind 
scholar,  attended  the  exercises. 


Poplar  Bluff  Girls  Wins 
Scholarship  for  Blind 

Mi«ft'  Zada~-LUUIlie  ^arkman. 
blind.  Washington  University  stu- 
dent, has  been  awarded  the  S.  H. 
Clirk\  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
this  year,  it  was  announced  yes- 
terday. Miss  Sparkman,  whose 
home  is  in  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  re- 
sides at  5033  Enright  avenue  while 
attending  the  university. 

The  S.  H.  Clark  Memorial  Schol- 
arship was  founded  for  blind  wom- 
en by  Miss  Betty  McGuire,  blind 
chairman  of  the  Chautauqua  New 
York  Scholarship  Committee  for 
Blind  Women.  The  award,  which 
is  made  annually,  wa;s  started  six 
years  ago  by  Miss  McGuire,  who 
has  long  been  known  for  her  work 
I  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  Miss  Mc4 
Guire  resides  at  4366  Maryland  ave-l 
nue.  \\ 


BUND  GIRL  LEADS 
rf  IN  COLLEGE  WORK 

Overcomes    Handicap,    Wins 
Scholarship  Honors  , 

BROOKLYN— There  aren't  many 
careers  open  to  a  blind  girl,  even 
when  she  has  a  Hunter  College  de- 
gree tucked  away  In  a  desk  drawer 
and  a  shiny  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
dangling  around  her  neck. 

Helen  O'Connell,  who  is  flnishing 
four  years'  college  work  in  three 
and  a  half,  is  troubled  about  her 
future.  She  doesn't  know  whether 
she'll  be  weaving  tea  caddies  for 
gift  shoppes  or  studying  to  be  a 
I  social  worker  after  she  is  graduated. 
Once  a  week  she  goes  to  recrea- 
ition  classes  at  the  Lighthouse,  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

There  she  studies  cooking,  inter- 
pretative dancing,  and  gymnasium 
work. 

She's  even  learned  to  jump  hur- 
dles. 

For  10  years  she  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Blind  Players  Club  at 
SufTern,  N.  Y.  She  rehearses  over 
;  week-ends.  Twice  she  has  acted  in 
the  club's  spring  performance  at  the 
Brooklyn"  Academy  of  Music. 

But  the  tall,  brown-haired  girl 
wants  above  all  other  things  to  be  a 
social   worker. 

She  had  had  that  ambition  ever 
since  a  woman  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  told  her 
of  the  need  for  blind  social  workers 
to  teach  the  blind. 

"I  went  to  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,"  Helen  said,  "and 
they  told  me  there  were  no  fellow- 
ships available  this  semester.  The 
tuition  is  $750  for  the  two-year 
course." 

Widowed  Mrs.  Marion  O'Connell 
takes  her  daughter  to  Hunter  from 
their  home  in  Brooklyn  every  day, 
and  calls  for  her  in  the  evening.      , 
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Queens  College  Enrolls  Its  First  Blind  Student;     ^ 
Dog,  As  ^Seeing  Eye/  Will  Guide  Him  To  Classes  ^ 


Thomas  Gilmartin  Seeks 

To  Emulate  Ideal, 

Helen  Keller. 


Queens  College  enrolled  its  first 
blind  student  yesterday  at  the  regis 
tration  period  for  the  Fall  semestei , 
classes  for  which  will  begin  Septem- 
ber 19  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
1,200  students,  including  400  fresh- 
men. 

The  blind  student,  Thomas  Francis. 
Gilmartin,  Jr.,  twenty-two,  89-27  118tn 
street,  Richmond  Hill,  was  admitted 
without  entrance  examination  at  the 
College  since  he  was  an  honor  stu- 
dent of  Richmond  Hill  High  School, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  high 
marks  February,  1936. 

He  took  English  tests  with  the  aid 
of   a   typewriter   at    the   college   yes- 
terday,  and   will   return   to   the   insti- 
tution  Thursday  for  registration. 
Trotting   to   college   with   Gilmartin 
j  will   be  his   "seeing  eye,"  Rascal,  hi.s 
j  inseparable  companion,  playmate  and 
j  guardian,     a    three-year-old    German 
j  shepherd     dog,     which     was     one     of 
I  many   dogs   specially   trained   to    lead 
blind    persons    at    the    Seeing   Eye   at 
Morristown,    N.    J.,    founded    in    1929 
I  by  Mrs.   Harrison   Eustis. 
!      Gilnnartin    spent    a    month    at    the 
i  Seeing  Eye   school   while  a  dog  wa.s 
chosen   to   adapt   itself   to  him. 
With   Rascal,    there   came   a   "new 
I  set    of    eyes"    to    Gilmartin,    for    he 
:  can  now  go  places  as  well  as  those 
who  see.     Thomas  will  travel  by  bus 
and  trolley  with  Rascal  to  the  college. 
j     On   the   college   campus   and    in   the 
I  classroom.  Rascal  will  be  there,  close 
to    his    master    and    ever    watchful 
that  no  injury  comes  to  his  charge. 
There  are  .said  to  be  only  400  "seeing 
eye"    trained    dogs    in    the    country, 
with  only  ten  in  New  York. 

Rascal  is  valued  at  about  $1,000,   it 

was  said.     Gilmartin  needs  no  alarm 

clock    with    Rascal    around,     for    the 

do^  retires  on  the  bedroom  floor  near 

his    master   at    night    and    between    8 

a.  m.  and  9  p.   m.  jumps  on  the  bed 

to   awake   the   sleeper. 

,     Gilmartin    wishes    to    emulate    the 

)tamoLis    blind    woman,    Helen    Keller, 

'  of   Forest  Hills.     His   ambition    is   to 

;be     a     social     service     worker     or     a 

-[teacher    of    the    blind.      To    that    end 

he  will  take  the  full  four-year  course 

'at  Queens  College  to  major  in  social 

science   and   receive    a    Bachelor    of 

Arts  degree. 

Gilmartin,  a  native  of  Richmond 
Hill,  was  partly  blind  when  two  jears 
old  and  totally  blind  before  he  was 
eight. 
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Thomas  Francis  Gilmartin,  first  blind  student  to  enroll  at  Queen.s 
College,  with  his  "seeing  eye,"  a  three-year-old  German  shepherd  dog, ' 
which  will   guide  him  to  his  classes.    Gilmartin  will  take  a  four-year 
course  to  major  in  social  service. 


It  takes  nerve  and  patience  tcv  live 
in  a  world  you  can't  see.  Gilmartin 
has  both.  '  And  we  see  him  carry  on 
as  he  enters  P.  S.  90,  Richmond  Hill. 
He  graduate.*!.  He  goes  on  to  Rich- 
mond Hill  High  and  becomes  an 
Arista    .student,    excelling    in    history. 

One  of  three  children,  Thomas  also 
wanted  In  be  independent  financially 
so  that  he  could  continue  his  educa- 
tion  through  college. 

Graduating  from  high  school,  he 
became  a  hosiery  salesman.  The 
hosiery  line  became  profitable.  By 
January  of  this  year,  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  go  to  college,  but  he  was 
handicapped.  How  would  he  travel 
to  the  college  and  get  around  the 
campus  alone?  He  heard  of  the  See- 
ing Eye  institution  in  Morristown, 
which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of 
Rascal  last  January. 

Gilmartin  will  retain  his  hosiery 
route  in  Richmond   Hill   when  he   re- 


turns home  from  college  every  after- 
noon. 

Thomas  has  a  brother,  Ross,  and 
a  sister,  Marion,  employed  as  a  sec- 
retary in  a  Manhattan  bank,  all  liv-j 
ing  at  home.  Thomas  was  born  on 
118th  street,  a  short  distance  from 
his   present   home. 

His  father,  a  pharmacist,  has  op-i 
erated  a  drug  .store  at  Atlantic  aveJ 
nue  and  118th  street,  Richmond  Hil^ 
for  twenty-flve  years.  \ 

Thomas  who  weighs  125  pounds,  Is 
five   feet  six   inches   tall. 
Being     blind     doesn't     bother     Gil-' 
martin. 

"I  have  no  kick  coming."  he  said 
"Life  and  the  world  treat  me  alright. 
To  be  patient,  to  be  pleasant,  to  lead 
a  busy  and  useful  life  with  a  little 
culture,  a  little  wisdom,  a  little 
knowledge,  is  enough  for  happine.ss." 
Gilmartin  plays  cards,  which  have 
Braille  characters.  He  goes  horses 
bar  It  „  ririiani— Ml>«— ^iJwwi*'^*'*' 
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Star  U.  C.  Student 
Avers  Bjinibfiss. 
kNd  Handicap 

IBl^)dness  is  not  so  much  a  han- 
dilap  as  a  matter  of  environmen- 
tal adjustment." 

Jacobus  Ten  Broek,  the  University 
of  California's  blind  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  varsity  debater,  said  this  today. 

"A  great  step  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  would  be  educa- 
tion supervised  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. With  the  government 
acting  as  a  co-ordinating  agency 
there  would  be  uniformity  to  the 
system.  While  the  states  are  ad- 
vancing education  for  the  blind,  I 
feel  that  government  control  would 
afford  us  more  opportunities  with- 
out greater  effort. 

"To  prepare  adequately  for  life 
the  blind  must  be  educated  so  that 
their  natural  talents  are  developed. 
A  hopeful  future  plan  might  be  a 
study  of  individual  blind  children 
with  a  view  to  adjusting  them  to 
their  own  peculiar  problems." 

Tlie  boy  who  says  blindness  is  not 
a  handicap  was  blinded  by  an  arrow 
while  playing  Indian  at  the  age  of  7. 

Ten  Broek  is  completing  the  regu- 
lar college  course  in  three  and  a  half 
years.  He  is  prominent  in  activities 
and  has  held  three  scholarships  while 
at  the  university.  Starting  school  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
Berkeley,  he  later  attended  the  Uni- 
versity High  School,  in  Oakland. 

His  aim  in  life  it, to  become  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  science. 
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BLIND  MAN 


IN  LECTURE 


Addresses     Students     At 
Senior  High  Assembly 


Blind  at  15 — but  a  college  grad- 
uate later  and  now  one  of  the  most 
forceful  platform  si>eakers  in  New 
England,  that  is  the  experience  of 
W.  R.  Duckett,  who  addressed  the 
pupils  of  Leominster  High  School 
this  morning. 

Emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
overcoming  handicaps  and  not  be- 
ing discouraged  by  any  turn  of  fate, 
however,  adverse,  Mr.  Ducketts'  i-e- 
marks  were  listened  to  attentively 
!  by  the  pupils. 

With  Mr.  Duckett  was  his  wife, 
who  introduced  him,  and  his  collie 
I  dog,  ''Scottie,"  that  has  served  as  his 
[guide  for  the  past  10  years.  The  dog 
sat  on  the  stage  during  Mr.  Duck- 
ett's  lecture  and  guide^l  him  about 
the  school,  with  his  blind  master 
holding  onto  his  leash. 

Mr.  Duckett  presented  a  humorous 
account  of  his  own  experiences,  as 
a  blind  student.  He  was  out  of 
school  at  the  age  of  14,  then  lost 
his  vision.  He  became  a  freshman 
in  high  school  at  27  and  later  ob- 
tained an  A.  M.  degree  at  Columbia 
University.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
life  people  should  render  the  best 
possible  service  to  society,  that  phy- 
sical defects  are  not  handicaps 
where  "will  power  and  ambition  are 
present,"  and  that  a  "common  dog 
can  find  his  niche  and  through  ser- 
vice achieve  fame." 
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Totally  Blind  Southern  Student 
Finds  College  Life  Just  A  Breeze 


A  r- Alv!  ILI  Ahf  SIGHT  on  the  Hilltop  cainpug  is  the  above  scene. 
JACK  COGGINS,  left,  though  totally  blind,  is  a  regular  student  at 
Birmingham-Southern  and  is  doing  well  above  average  college  work. 
His  brother,  JAMES,  also  a  student  at  Southern,  accompanies  the 
youth  about  the  campus. 

Exams  No  Trouble  To  This  Lad,  Who  Has 
.    Chosen  Writing  As  His  Career 

BY  BOB  LUCKIE 

At  least  one  Birmingham-Southern  College  boy  took  his  mid- 
semester  examinations  last'week  without  fretting." 

The  boy  i.s  Jack  Coggins,  sophomore  who  lost  his  sight  10  years 
ago  in  a  dynamite  cap  explosion. 

As  £or.th«  examinations,  the>  a  day's  work,  declare  i 


the  youth,  who,  despite  his  handi- 
cap, entered  Birmingham-South- 
ern in  the  Fall  of  1937:  finished 
his  freshman  year  with  flying 
colors  and  now  ■  is  doing  well 
above  average  work  in  his  sec- 
ond year. 

And  if  one's  aptitude  shown  in 
college  is  an  indication  of  his  fu- 
ture success,  then  Coggins  will  be 
highly  successful  in  his  chosen  field 
— writing.  He  finished  his  fresh- 
man year  with  the  grade  "A"  in 
first  year  English,  a  course  which 
deals  largely  with  writing. 

Jack  employs  two  methods  of 
study.  Whenever  his  work  is  avail- 
able in  Braille,  he  studies  by  that 
system.  On  all  other  work  he  lis- 
tens while  his  mother  reads  him  the 
lesson.  Proficient  with  the  type- 
writer, young  Coggins  types  all  his 
written  work. 

Neither  are  the  blind  youth's  ac- 
tivities limited  to  school  work.  He 
is  an  accomplished  boxer  and  wres- 
tler and  often  boxes  and  wrestles 
wi,th  his  brother.  James,  also  a  Hill- 
top student  who  accompanies  Jack 
from  classroom   to  classroom. 

'And  in  our  homemade  gymna- 
sium, if  anyone  looks  like  the  goat, 
it's  usually  me."  James  admitted. 

Just  like  any  other  1938  model 
college  boy.  Jack  enjoys  a  trick  or 
gag  and  prefers  loud  clothes,  his 
brother  said.     Red   is  a   favorite. 

'All  in  all,"  said  James,  'I  can't 
see  much  difference  in  Jack  or  any 
other  boy  here  on  the  Hilltop.  The 
only  difference  at  all  is  that  he 
isn't  worrying  about  last  week.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  us  are." 

Last  week,  remember,  was  exaj3>^ 
ination  week.  ^-^""^ 


BlindJ>tiid€Tit 
Of  Cityjins 
Coveted  Aivard 

Willard  F.  Ice,  Danville  senior  in 
the  College  fit  Law,  University  of 
Jllinoisi  wilb^have  the  distinction  of 
being  tie  firbt  person  to  receive  the 
honor  akvard  given  each  year  to  the 
most  outstanding  student  in  the, 
university.  - 

This  award  will  be  bestowed  upon 
Ice,  who  holds  the  highe&t  scholas- 
tic aveiage  in  the  senior  law  class, 
at  the  second  annual  dinner  of  the 
MIDA-WGS  Dad's  Day  dinner  Sat- 
urday evening:  in  the  banquet  room 
of  the  new  .YMCA.  The  gift  will  be 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  Read- 
er's Digest  in"  braille. 

The  award  is  conferred  annually 
by  Men's  Independent  District  As- 
sociation and  Woman's  Group  Sys- 
tem, 
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ana  Muaeni 
^Among  Leaders 
At   University 
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Blindness  is  no  handicap  to 
Oliver  Atterbery  of  Waurika, 
who  this  week  made  one  of  the 
three  highest  grades  on  a  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  freshman 
placement  examination  which 
was  taken  by  101  new  univer- 
sity students.  Mr.  Atterbery, 
blind  since  he  was  S  years  old, 
cannot  read  his  textbooks  but 
does  his  studying  with  the  aid 
of  an  NYA  reader.  He  finds 
his  way  about  the  campus  with 
only  a  cane.  He  believes  that 
one  of  the  faults  of  the  present 
educational  system  is  that  blind 
persons  meet  only  persons  with 
the  same  physical  handicap. 
Mr.  Atterbery  attended  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Musko- 
gee:  Hff  plr-^'"  tifi  ^r""*^  ^  year 

at  O.  U.  and  then^udy  osteop-  . 
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BLIND  FRESHMAN 
IS  OUTSTANDING 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  March  4  (UP) 
— Contrary  to  tradition,  the  most 
outstanding  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  is  not  the 
president  of  the  student  body  but 
is  an  18-year-old  freshman  co-ed 
"^ho  is  blind. 

When  Mary  Couch  of  Heath 
Springs  sought  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity last  fall  her  friends  discouraged 


her.  But  she  was  determined  and 
college  ofiBcials  gave  her  a  job 
answering  the  telephone  in  the 
womeii's  dormitory. 

For  classwork  she  depends  on 
Braille  notes  she  takes  and  on  her 
memory.  She  usts  a  typewriter  skil- 
fully and  instructors  say  her  note- 
books are  spotless. 

In  French,  in  which  she  made  an 
A-plus  grade,  a  fellow  student  will 
read  the  lesson  aloud  to  her.  She 
transcribes  It  into  Braille  and  when 
called  upon  in  class  is  ready  to  read. 


Q  BUND   STUDENT   HONORED 


Robert  George  Allman  (right) ,  captain  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvams 
wrestling  team,  is  pictured  receiving  the  1915  award  from  Charles  Fox 
Jr.,  as  "the  member  of  the  senior  class  who  most  closely  approaches  the 
ideal  University  of  Pennsylvania  athlete."  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Allman 
is  the  first  blind  man  ever  to  ciptain  an  athletic  team  at  the  school.        , 

j  (Central  Press).  I 
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Blind  Law  Graduate 
Goes   +0    Harvard 

When  .Jacobus'TcnBroek.  27,  bril- 
liant, bljhd,!  law.  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  CaUftji'nia,  goes  to  Harvard 
this  fall  0*1  one  of  the  much  coveted 
Brandeis  research  fellowships,  he  will 
take   with  him   "his  eyes." 

These  eyes  are  those  of  his  wife. 
He  has  never  seen  a  law  book,  ex- 
cept through  Braille  transcriptions, 
but  has  become  an  authority  on  con- 
stitutional law.  He  was  accorded  the 
Brandeis  fellowship  by  invitation  and 
not  by  application  in  a  nationwide 
competition. 

The  1939-40  fellowship  at  Harvard 
carries  a  stipend  of  .S2300  in  ad- 
dition to  the  tuition  and  it  will  ad- 
vance the  young  Berkeley  family  one 
step  farther  toward  the  goal  set  by 
the  husband. 

TenBroek  was  blinded  at  the  age 
of  7  when  an  arrow  shot  by  a  play- 
mate penetrated  his  eye.  The  acci- 
dent did  not  deter  him  from  '  a 
scholastic  and  legal  career  in  which 
he  has  won  high  honors. 

Two  years  ago  he  married  Hazel 
Feldhelm  of  Oakland,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  University  of  California 
and   she  became  "his  eyes.' 

The  latest  honor  which  the  blind 
scholar  attained  was  the  publication 
in  the  California  Law  Review  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  Constitutional 
law.  In  his  younger  days,  tenBroek 
had  been  student  editor  of  this  pub- 
lication. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1934  with 
highest  honors  in  political  science. 
He  received  a  master's  degree  the  next 
year  and  his  jurisprudence  degree  the 
following  year. 

ii  I  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
a  teaching  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science  at  the  uni- 
versity. During  his  educational  ca- 
reer, tenBroek  won  membership  in 
Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Delta  Sigma  Rho, 
debating  honor  society;  Phi  Sigma  Al- 
pha, political  science  honor  society; 
Ot-der  of  the  Coif,  legal  honor  body, 
aid    the    Golden    Bear    and    Winged 

Helmet  honor  societies. 
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l7  BUND  MEN  FACE 
CITY  COLLEGE  TESTS 

Handioa,pped  Students,  Among 

25,000  Taking  Examinations, 

Will  Answer  Orally 


Seven  blind  students,  who  in  spite 
of  their  handicap  have  been  doing 
above-average  work  at  City  College, 
will  be  among  the  25,000  students 
in  the  day,  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  of  the  college  taking  final 
examinations  this  week,  according 
to  a  report  yesterday  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton Gottschall,  dean  of  the  College 
pf  Liberal  Arts  and  Science. 

Dr.  Gottschall  indicated  thpt  the 
blind  students  would  answer  the  ex- 
amination questions  orally.  All  sev- 
en students  are  specializing  in  the 
arts  and  the  social  sciences — courses 
which  require  a  great  amount  of 
reading.  This  difficulty  is  met  by 
the  use  of  Braille  books,  but  in  the 
event  that  these  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  blind  students  have 
readers. 

Student  Readers  Aid  Blind 

Blind  students  are  allowed  a  i 
maximum  of  $150  a  semester  for  j 
readers.  Students  receiving  this  aid 
must  submit  to  an  eye  examination, 
must  be  in  good  standing  and  must 
attend  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours 
of  classes  a  week.  Other  aid  for 
the  blind  students  Is  supplied  by 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  which  furnishes  readers  for 
blind  students  of  all  faiths.  Most 
of  the  students  dictate  their  class- 
room reports,  although  some  of 
them  can  typewrite. 

Walter  Barrett,  1,256  Clay  Ave- 
nue; Arthur  Imerti,  968  Bronx  Park 
South,  and  James  Murphy,  731 
North  Oak  Drive,  all  of  the  Bronx, 
will  be  graduated  this  month.  Mur- 
phy, a  potential  candidate  for  "cum 
laude,"  has  applied  to  Fordham 
Law  School  and  is  a  candidate  for  a 
scholarship. 

Barrett  and  Imerti  intend  to  teach 
foreign  languages  privately,  the  for- 
mer specializing  in  French,  Ger- 
man and  English  speech  correction, 
while  the  latter,  who  speaks  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish,  also  hopes  to 
get  some  work  doing  translations. 

Normal  Except  for  Sight 

"There's  one  point  I'd  like  to 
make  clear,"  Murp'ny  said.  "Most 
people  judge  blind  men  by  the  beg- 
gars they  see  in  the  subway.  That 
is  unjust.  Also  we  would  appreciate 
ihavlng  less  of  the  'not  bad  for  a 
'blind  man'  attitude.  We  don't  want 
any  pity.  We  are  perfectly  normal, 
except  for  our  sight  handicap.  We 
are  better  off  than  many  cripples. 
That  we  are  intelligent  and  can  suc- 
ceed without  too  many  favors  is 
shown  by  our  record  at  City  Col- 
lege." 


Most  of  the  sightless  students  find 
the  other  students  helpful  and  get 
about  the  college  with  little  diffi' 
oulty.  They  indicated  they  would 
like  more  books  in  Braille  and  re- 
vealed that  the  language  specialists, 
have  a  number,  but  that  they  ar^i 
scarce  in  the  other  fields.  Martin' 
Kleinrock  of  403  Thatford  Avenue,  i 
Brooklyn;  Alfred  Pohl,  245  Echoj 
Place,  Bronx,  and  Edward  T, 
Burke,  541  West  124th  Street,  aro 
juniors. 

Frederick  Bollman  of  325  West 
Forty-fifth  Street  is  52  years  old, 
and  has  entered  City  College  as  a 
freshman.  His  eyes  failed  him  afterl 
twenty  years  in  the  printing  busi»i 
ness  and  his  firm  gave  him  sick-' 
leave  with  pay  until  he  would  be 
able  to  support  himself.  Bollman 
decided  to  finish  his  education  and 
returned  to  Evander  Childs  High 
School,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated last  January.  His  grades  wer«. 
good  enough  to  get  him  into  City 
College  without  difficulty  and  he  in- 
dicated his  intention  to  specialize  in 
political  science. 
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Blind  Man  Has 
Four  Degrees 

Tigerville  Educator 
Overcomes  Handicap 

TIGERVILLE,  June  8  rAP).— S. 
M.  Lawton.  though  blind  since  birth, 
has  achieved  a  conspicuous  scholas- 
tic record.  I 

To  the  degrees  of  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  and| 
TH.  G.,  he  has  just  added  that  of 
PH.  D..  In  graduation  exercises  at 
Peabody  college. 

Since  1924  he  has  engaged  in 
graduate  work  and  the  teaching.  At! 
present  he  is  dean  of  insti-uction  at 
North  Greenville  Junior  college 
here.. 

Lawton  did  his  PH.  D.  disserta- 
tion on  "The  Religious  Life  of  the 
Sea  Island  and  Coastal  Negroes  of 
South  Carolina."  and  in  connection 
with  his  study  among  them  invent- 
ed a  pocket  device  for  note  taking. 

In  order  not  to  place  restraint  up- 
on the  negroes  with  obvious  note 
taking,  he  invented  the  small  de- 
vice with  which  he  can  take  notes 
unobserved. 

Lawton  believes  that  his  blindness 
was  an  aid  to  him  in  breaking  down 
the  racial  inhibitions  that  lie  be- 
tween white  and  black.  The  fact 
that  he  required  their  assistance  in 
moving  about  among  them,  tended 
to  destroy  the  conventional  relation- 
ship of  white  dominance,  he  say.s. 

After  his  graduation  from  Fur- 
man  university  at  Greenville,  his 
home,  he  attended  Peabody  and! 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  semi- 
nary in  Louisville. 

Although  Lawton  attended  a 
school  for  blind  for  one  year  and 
can  use  Braille,  his  work  has  been 
almost  exclusively  with  seeing  peo- 
ple and  through  seeing  eyes. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  child- 
ren, both  students  at  Peabody,  His 
wife  has  an  M,  A.  degree. 
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Blind  Graduate  of  Rutgers 
^ — Points  for  Political  Career 


/// 


Leon  Gerhardt,  who  will  be  grad- 
uated from  Rutgers  today,  wants  to 
make  politics  his  career— although 
i  he  will  never  see  his  constituents  if 
'  he   gets   into    office.     An   Irvington 
resident    and    product    of    Newark 


Leon  Gerhardt 

:  schools,  he  has  been  blind  since  he 
:  was  eight  years  old. 
1      Mr.  Gerhardt,  who  finished  Rut- 
;  gers  in  three  years  despite  his  han- 
Idicap,    made    a    record    outstanding 
for  even  a  four-year  student.     That 
meant  20   hours   of   classes  a   week 
and  countless  hours  of  study  with 
a  student  guide  and  a  Braille  book. 
He  had  to  take  seven  courses  in  his 
;  pursuit  of  political  i;cience.    The  av- 
erage student  taltes  five. 

But  the  22-year-old  blind  youth 
■was  far  from  being  a  grind.  He 
tried  out  for  the  freshman  wrestling 
team,  danced,  roller-skated,  played 
the  saxophone,  rode  horseback  and 
swam. 

And  he  never  had  much  help  in 
walking  about  the  campus.  "Some- 
times," he  said  in  his  home  at  181 
Melrose  avenue,  Irvington,  "one  of 


the  boys  would  give  me  a  hand 
here  and  there.  But  1  knew  the 
layout  of  the  campus  myself  after 
two  weeks." 

Mr.  Gerhardt  also  pursued  a 
hobby  which  he  had  started  at  West 
Side  High  School,  Newark — debat- 
ing. As  a  member  of  the  senior 
debate  squad,  he  went  on  trips  and 
took  part  in  several  radio  debates. 

He  doesn't  know  yet  with  what 
political  group  he'll  align  himself, 
even  after  hot  session  on  taxes  at 
an  Irvington  hall.  At  that  session, 
incidentally,  few  knew  he  was 
blind,  but  they  listened  to  his 
opinions. 

This  summer,  Leon  wants  to 
clerk  in  a  Newark  law  office,  and 
in  the  fall,  he  will  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Newark  law  school.  He'll 
take  the  same  battered  "note  book" 
—scarred  wooden  board  with  holes 
for  Braille  pegs — that  he  carried 
through  high  school  and  college.  He 
plans  to  do  NYA  work, "as  he  did  at 
Rutgers. 

Scholarships  seem  to  run  through 
his  family.  His  brother,  Paul,  also 
a  Rutgers  graduate,  has  completed 
with  high  honors  a  medical  co 
at  George  Washington  Um^^ity, 
and  will  enter  City  IjUj^^ftal,  New 
ark^  as  an  ii||i  i  ii  iffTliil     1. 
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Blind  High  Ju  mper  in  Action 


WIIXIAM   KKLLY   SHOWS   YOU   HOW    HK    HIGH   JUMPS 

Totiilly  blind  as  a  result  of  a  football  injury  in  high  school,  William 
Kelly,  now  a  student  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  seeks  a  place  on 
the  tracjk  team  as  a  high  jumper.  William  gauges  his  take-off  by  count- 
ing  the  number  of  steps  from  his  starting  point  and  can  do  five  feet  five 
I  inches.  Williams  seeing-eye  dog  and  Coach  Pete  Bennett  watch  him 
make  J'lis  jump  here. 
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pilind  Students 

\  Enrolled  Today 

Among  the  students  at  Mon- 
mouth college  this  year,  in  the 
freshman  class,  will  be  two  boys 
who  are  blind  but  they  will  like- 
ly give  some  of  their  classmates 
some  scholastic  competition. 

The  two  are  Harold  Lee  Gard- 
ner of  near  Monmouth,  and 
Arthur  Bergfeld  of  Joy.  The  two 
boys  were  friends  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Jackson- 
ville, although  not  classmates, 
and  both  graduated  there  with 
honors.  They  will  live  at  tlae 
I  Webb  home  near  the  campus,' 
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BLIND  STUDENT 
BEGINS   2D    YEAR 
IN  LAW  SCHOOL 

Donald  Hesson,  who  takes  his  lec- 
ture notes  in  Braille  and  writes  his 
examinations  on  a  typewriter  at  the 
rate  of  80  words  a  minute,  yesterday 
Entered  his  second  year  as  De  Paul 
anjversity's  only   blind   student. 

Hesson,  who  :s  26  years  old,  was 
blinded  six  years  ago  in  an  explosion 
while  doing  research  in  hydrogen  and 
pitrogen    gases. 

I  His  parents  are  dead  and  he  lives 
^'ith  a  brother  at  4235  Broadway  ave- 
nue. The  subject  of  real  property 
is  the  only  one  he  has  found  difficult 
in  his  study  of  law,  and  he  buckled 
down  and  made  his  highest  grade  in 
it   last   year.  ^ 
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Blind  ^oySr^A^lm^-Nt^^        Consideration, 
^e  Enrolled  in  Washtwrn  College 

v/tili|({    of 


Studying  is  not  too  hard  a  pro- 
cess for  the  boys.  They  have  two 
young  men,  Frederick  Bergman 
and  Gene  Yeoman,  who  read  their 
lessons    to   them   while   they   take 


misfortunes     which 

rob|ted  tUfihi  of  their  eyesight  be-  was  standing  on  a  pile  of  bricks 

fo*    they   were    even   old    enough  in  a  lumber  yard  in  Gridley,  Kan., 

tqf  enjoy  it,   two  eighteen-year-old  watching  a  team  of  horses  work, 

boys-   Reese  Robrahn,  of  Burling-  Next  to  him  was   a  picket  fence, 

ton,   Kan.,   and   John   Vandanding-  The  bricks  slipped,  Reese  was  un- 

ham,  of  Kingman,  Kan.— have  tWs    able    to    catch    himself,    and    fell.     ,^_„,..,    _    _., ^ 

fall,    without    asking    any    special  One  eve  was  pierced  by  a  splinter     n7t7s" in  BrailTer Later,  they"' traiis- 

consideration  or  privileges,   enrolled  on  one  of  the  pickets,  and  blmd-     jajg   t^eir   notes   and   commit   the 

as  freshmen  m  Washburn  College,  ness    was    immediate.      The    other   :  assignments  to  memory.    Both  are 

Their    story,     told    simply     and  eye,    doctors   say,    became    useless   '   ^le    to    type    and    prepare    their 

without    emotion,    is    drama.      No  out  of  sympathy.                                    written     work     by     this     method, 

other  word  expresses  it  more  ade-  Excellent  Records                                 |  Reese   says   he   can   make   all   the 

quately:    drama,    with    but   a    few  Both  went  thru  grade  and  high     letters  of  the  alphabet  and  write 
characters  moving  across  a  stage;  schools     with     excellent     records,    words,  but  that  he  has  no  ability 

filled  with  difficulties  sufficient  to  Reese    was     valedictorian     of     his  ito  write  in  straight  lines 


class  of  sixty-two  at  the  Burling-  '  Since  both  are  taking  identical 
ton  High  School  last  June,  while  i  courses,  they  walk  around  the 
>John  was  a  member  of  the  Na-  campus  together — without  aid. 
tional  Honor  Society  at  Kingman.  They  were  taken  around  the  cam- 
There  is  no  National  Honor  So-  pus  only  once,  and  from  then 
ciety  chapter  at  Burlington,  but  on  found  their  own  way.  Reese 
Reese  was  awarded  a  gold  "B"  says  he  can  see  a  sidewalk  in  a 
for  making  the  required  number  blurred  image,  but  that  if  there 
of  points  to  gain  the  local  honor,    were    a    hole    in    it,    he    would    be 

The  boys  had  always  talked  and    unable  to  see  it. 

dreamed   of   attending   college   to-  i     They    are    taking    full    courses, 

gether,     but     until     this     summer    fifteen    hours    of    subjects    which 

had  made  no  definite  plans.     Then    are   far  from   easy.     The   course: 

they    decided    to    come    to    Wash-    American  government,   economics,  i 

anop     Nnw  v,^fi,  o      u         ^  ...  ■      burn,    study    law,    and    enter    the    French,  English,  and  orientation.   ' 

Sudhood    hn?  Ih.f.  f    ^^T^- ^^^"    legal  profession.  Friday  night,   Washburn  played 

cnuanood,  but  their  friendship  re-       %j^,.r  ^„r-^nc.,]  \  "        •  -      .    -- 


cause   the   average   person   to   sur- 
render to   despondency. 
Met  Years  Ago 

Reese  and  John  were  brought 
together  years  ago  when  they 
were  enrolled  in  the  state  school 
for  the  blind  at  Kansas  City,  to 
learn  to  see  thru  other  organs 
than  their  sightless  eyes.  That 
was  ten  years  ago,  when  both 
were  but  eight  years  old.  A 
childhood  friendship  was  formed 
then,  tho  neither  had  an  accurate 
conception   of   the  other's  appear 


mainQ    nom^^t^.i  .-^'P/^'i     Now,  enrolled  in  a  collcge  knowr.  its     first     football     game.      Both 

mains,  cemented  more  solidly  than  .^^j.  jt.,  scholastic  standing,  the  boys  Reese  and  John  were  there,  cheer- 

ThP    r.ai.<,»»    ^f    tu  •      I-,,   o  say  they  don't  find  the  work  much  ing     as     enthusiastically     as     any 

con^tit.,tt  r!  .      u     1    blindness    ^nore  difficult  than  in  high  school,  other  Washburnite,  even  tho  the 

ferenrP   fn^/h      r""^  ^^^u"'y  '^'^"  ,  but    that    the    competition    is    ex-  could  not  see  a  single  play.  Th 

John   Lt"  h?s'  sight    a1  an'  aS^':  '^^^^"^^'^  '''"''■  '"'  '""'''  ''^^  P°^^^^^- '        ^ 

effect  of  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  which  he  suffered  when  he 
was  in  the  first  grade. 

Reese's  misfortune  was  due  to 
a  horrible  accident  that  occurred 
when  he  was  four  years  old.     He 


Cite  Blind  Man 
As  'Legal  Light' 

A  brilliant  youne  Californian  who  has  won  national  ac- 
claim as  an  authority  on  constitutional  law  despite  the  handicap 
of  total  blindness  yesterday  began  research  studies  at  Harvard 
on   a   Brandeis   Fellowship,   the   university's   highest   scholarship 

award.  "^ ' 

The  student,  whose  work  has  at- 
tracted   the   atteniion    of   outstand- 


ing legal   authorities,   including   Su 
preme   Court   Justice    Felix   Frank 
furter,    is    Jacobus    Ten    Broek,    27, 
a    graduate    of    the    University    of 
California. 

Despite  his  misfortune,  suffered 
at  the  age  of  seven  when  a  play- 
mate's toy  arrow  pierced  an  eye, 
Broek  has  won  an  unbroken  chain 
of  high  scholastic  honors  and 
while  still  a  student  served  as  edi- 
tor of  the  California  Law  Review, 
m  which  many  of  his  legal  articles 
have   been   published.  '  I 

A  memory  described  by  fellow 
students  as  "superhuman"  has  been 
the  young  Californian's  main 
means  of  overcoming  the  handicap 
of  blindness.  , 

He  uses  no  special  books  or  tutors 
as  other  blind  students  do,  but 
memorizes  law  studies  word  by  , 
word,  having  them  read  to  him. 
He  can  repeat  from  rriemory  in- 
volved legal  decisions  dating  back 
a  half  century. 

He  is  married  and  lives  with  his 
pretty  bride  of  two  years,  the  for-  j 
mer  Hazel  Feldhelm,  also  a  Uni-  ' 
versify  of  California  graduate,  inf 
an  Everett  st.  apartment,  near  the! 
Harvard    tennis    courts. 

At  Harvard  Broek  will  continue 
his  research  in  the  study  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  the  subject 
upon  which  his  published  work  has 
won  national  attention,  and  at  the 
'  same  time  study  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Political 
!  Science. 

I      In   1934  he   graduated   with  high- 
est honors  in  political  science  from 
\  the    University    of    California,    and 
the  following  year  won  his  master's 
;  degree. 


JACOBUS     BROECK 
Blind  Harvard  mtudent 
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Blind,  He  Plays 
Golf  and  Swims 
WithDog'sHelp 
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iTrinity  College  Professor 
Enjoys  Bridge,  Too,  and 
Lady  Keeps  Mouth  Shpt 


I  Special  to  the  Herald  Tribuns 

I  HARTFORD,  Conn.,  Oct.  14.— 
Among  four  new  instructors  and  as- 
sistants added  to  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege faculty  v/ith  the  beginning  of 
the  117th  academic  year  is  Donald 
jG.  Morgan,  who  is  blind,  and  who  is. 
guided  to  and  from  his  classes  byi 
Lady,  his  dog.  Mr.  Morgan,  who  ii 
in  the  department  headed  by  Pro 
lessor  Edward  F.  Humphrey,  North-; 
am  professor  of  history  and  political 
science,  is  a  devotee  of  swimming, 
rowing,  canoeing,  golf  and  bridge, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  pas- 
times Lady  is  invariably  at  his  side. 
Being  a  lady,  she  doesn't  even  yelp 
when  her  bridge-playing  master  is 
set. 

Mr.  Morgan,  whose  home  is  in  Se-' 
attle,  lost  his  sight  in  an  acicidant 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  old. 
He  then  studied  the  Braille  system 
and  entered  Cornell  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1933  with 
a  Phi  iBetta  Kappa  key,  specializa- 
tion in  history  and  honors  in  general 
scholarship.  He  .hen  did  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton and  Harvard  University.  Later 
he  taught  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass. 
In  ■1*9?'-  he  attended  the  Geneva 
School  of  International  Studies  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  traveled 
in  that  country,  France  and  Italy. 
Last  June  he  received  his  Master  of 
Arts  degree  from  Harvard,  and  took 
the  general  examination  for  his  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  work. 

For  bridge  Mr.  Morgan  uses 
Braille-marked  cards.  He  says  his 
golf  is  merely  a  matter  of  co-ordi- 
nation. His  partner  lays  down  a 
club  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
hole  and  estimates  the  distance  to 
the  hole.  When  Mr.  Morgan  is  near 
the  cup  his  partner  rattles  a  club  in 
the  hole,  and  then  solely  by  hear- 
ing the  player  sinks  his  putt. 

The  other  three  new  faculty  mem- 
bers are  Charles  N.  Coe,  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  Amlierst,  '37,  who  is 
in  the  English  department,  and  J. 
Allen  Wheat  III,  of  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  and  Stanley  G.  Mason,  of  Mont- 
real, who  are  in  the  chemistry  de- 
partment. ,''■' 
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Blind  Student  \ 
Is  Spealier 


^y?r.. 


ploreucifc  Daniels 
rOj(  Sreiaing  College  ; 
^^ppejlli*  At  Church' 

4 

Escorted  by  a  German  shepherd 
dog,  "Gilly,"  trained  as  a  "seeing 
Eye"  dog,  Florence  Daniels,  blind 
student,  a  sophomore  in  Sterling 
college,  was  led  to  the  pulpit  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  church 
yesterday. 

As  she  ga\'e  a  talk  on  "Thank- 
fulness," the  large  dog  sat  quietly 
in  the  pulpit,  ready  to  lead  her 
away  again.  ,  •  .    ^ 

"I  have  so  much  for  which  to 
be  thankful."  the  blind  girl  said. 
"How  grateful  we  all  should  be 
for  the  mercies,  and  blessings 
about  us." 

Miss  Daniels,  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  boy  throwing  a  stone,  when 
she  was  six  years  old,  has  been 
blind  ever  since.  But  she  can 
read,  with  the  Braille  system,  and 
is  getting  a  college  education,  pre- 
paring herself  for  the  ministry,  to 
devote  her  life  to  evangelistic 
work. 

Her  home  is  in  Indianapolis. 
Young  people  of  a  church  in  that 
city  presented  her  with  a  Bible. 
And  that  means  20  volumes  of 
Braille  characters,  costing  $100. 
She  writes  with  the  device  used  in 
pricking  characters  in  Braille,  and 
takes  notes  in  her  class  at  school 
in  that  system. 

She  is  aided  in  her  class  work 
by  fellow  students  under  the  NYA. 
She  won  a  scholarship  in  Butler 
University,  at  Indianapolis,  where 
she  took  her  freshman  work,  and 
is  now  training  for  the  ministry  at 
Sterling    college. 

A  number  of  blind  people  ^ 
Hutchinson  were  present  atvthe 
service  to  hear  her  addres*,  by 
invitation,  as  special  guests. 
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BLIND  STUDENT 

B*w«!^Tty.— (INS)— A  bUnd 
youth  and  his  Seeing  Eye  dog  are 
becoming  familiar  figures  on  the 
campus  at  Berea  College.  Daily 
they  tramp  along  the  campus 
walks  and  into  classrooms  where 
students,  with  clear  vision  assist 
the  sightless  youth  aroimd  ob- 
structions and  with  his  reading. 
But  the  blind  youth,  Billy  Burch- 
field,  21 -year-old  resident  of 
Honaker,  Va.,  asks  no  quarter,  for 
being  blind  has  been  a  habit  since 
birth  and  no  handicap  to  his\  de- 
termination to  study  sociology, 
philosophy  and  history.  V 
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Blind,  Writes  a  Book 

Keuka  College  Girl  Puts  Psychol- 
ogy Into  Braille 

Special  to  Thb  Nbw  York  Times. 

KEUKA  PARK,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2— 
Almost  totally  blind  since  the  age 
of  10,  Miss  Viola  Titus,  student  at 
Keuka  College,  has  recently  com-  | 
pleted  the  writing  of  a  psychology 
workbook  in  Braille  as  a  project  for 
her  course  in  general  psychologry  i 
under  Dr.  N.  F.  Stump,  head  of 
the  department.  As  far  as  the  de- 
partment is  able  to  ascertain  it  is 
the  first  workbook  of  psychology 
to  be  available  in  Braille. 

Miss  Titus  has  received  permis- 
sion to  reproduce  the  book  in 
Braille  for  several  copies,  but  be- 
cause of  the  sum  involved  she  has 
decided  to  offer  it  to  the  Red  Cross 
Library  in  Washington.  This  libra- 
ry has  single  volumes  of  books  in 
Braille  which  they  lend  to  blind 
students  throughout  the  country. 

Assisted  by  a  fellow-student  who 
read  the  workbook  to  her,  Misa 
Titus  used  her  Braille  machine, 
finishing  the  project  in  time  to  re- 
ceive   credit    for   the    course. 

Miss  Titus  attended  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia,  the  Syracuse  Extension 
School  and  the  Southern  Tier  Col- 
legiate Center^.^ ,    , 
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Marian  Notch 
Recital  Sunday 

MafriMi  Hotch,  voice  pupil  of 
Mmi^.  Marie  Sidenius  Zendt,  will 
be  presinted  in  recital  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, Jan.  14,  at  the  First  Uni- 
versalist  church.  Her  appearance" 
here,  with  Tabitha,  her  "seeing  eye" 
dog,  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Kings'  Daughters  of  the  church, 

Marian  Hotch  has  been^Wijii 
since  _iiildhood,  but  this  trfmein- 
dcrOTs"  physical  handicap  has  not 
turned  her  life  into  tragic  useless- 
ness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Marian 
Hotch  is  one  of  the  happiest  per- 
sons in  the  world,  and  her  life  has 
been  dedicated  to  making  herself 
useful  by  bringing  her  talent  as  a 
singer,  actress  and  lecturer  before 
the  public  to  enrich  the  life  of 
others. 
Wins  B.  A.  Degree. 

Marian  received  her  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  at  MacMurray  college, 
Jacksonville,  111.  She  has  studied 
voice  and  dramatic  art  at  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Chicago  where  she  won  the  gold 
medal  for  her  proficiency  in  dic- 
tion. Later  she  received  a  three- 
year  scholarship  to  the  Goodman 
Theater  School  of  the  Drama, 
awarded  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  and  has  appeared  in 
"Grand  Hotel,"  on  the  national 
hook-up. 

Marian  Hotch  has  played  leading 
roles  with  the  Braille  Theater 
guild,  and  is  in  great  demand  for 
concerts,  recitals  and  lectures  on 
the  "Seeing  Eye."  Recently  she 
was  presented  with  Tabitha,  a 
beautiful  boxer  dog,  who  takes 
Miss  Hotch  everywhere  she  wants 
to  go.  She  is  led  out  upon  the 
stage  by  Tabitha,  who  stands  with 
her  until  she  finishes  her  concert  or 
lecture,  then  leads  her  off.  To  have 
Marian  Hotch's  message,  whether 
It  be  literary,  musical,  or  both,  is 
distinguished  for  its  variety  and 
universal  appeal.  Her  program  in 
Elgin  will  include  vocal  selections, 
nonologues,  a  group  of  poetry 
'.contemporary  American)  and  in- 
roduction  of  Tabitha  with  a  short 
alk  on  the  "Seeing  Eye." 
Expect  Distinguished   Guests. 

Mme.  Zendt,  always  one  of  El- 
gin's favorite  concert  artists,  will 
iccompany  her  pupil  to  Elgin  and 
several  distinguished  guests,  in- 
cluding Mary  McCormic  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Co.,  will  be  present, 
IS  well  as  friends  from  neighbor- 
ng  towns.  Marian  will  be  ac- 
ompanied  by  Charles  Lurvey, 
lianist-accompanist,  who  has  ac- 
ompanied  Mme.  Zendt  in  her  con- 
erts  here  and  elsewhere  for  many 
tears.  No  admission  will  be  charged 
X  the  door,  but  a  freewill  offer- 
ag  will  be  collected  during  inter- 
aission. 


Blind  Girl  Scholar  Finds  Niche, 
Becomes  Consulting  Psychologist 


Milwaitkop,  Wis.,  Feb.  8 — Clemenlinp 
Wien.  Warciuptte  University  gradualp 
.«tutloiit,  bpliovcs  .<?hp  is  tlie  only  blind 
woman  in  the  country  who  is  a  coti- 
sulting  iisycholosist.  i 

Blind   since   the  age  of  12.  she  .said 
she    decided    to    become    a    consullant  I 
while  teaching   philo.sophy   in  a   L^ke 
Forest,   111.,  giils'  college. 

"The  biggest  kick  I  got  out  of  teach- 
ing was  the  discussion  after  class,  when 
giil.s  would  stop,  usually  one  or  two  at 
a  time,  afld  talk  about  personal  piob- 
lems,"  she  .said. 

"Usually  wn  could  map  out  some  sort 
of  solution  together.  It  suddenly  dawned 
on  me  that  most  of  my  real  teaching 
was  being  done  outside  of  class." 

.\    candidate    for   a    doctor    of   phil-H 
osophy  degree  at  Marquotte.  Miss  WienJ 
— "Clem  '  to  her  friends — has  scores  of 
interests,    with    the    piano    her    No.    I 
hobby.  .How  did  she  master  music? 


"Hui)ij()s<;  you  wish  to  play  an  entire 
Beethoven  selection  blindfcrtded,  you 
might  pursue  the  same  course  I  do,* 
she  said.  "1  work  with  a  reader,  whTJ 
i  recites  the  music  to  me  from  manu- 
fscript,  note  for  note,  .\fter  this  is  mem- 
oriz'^d,  1  must  practice  first  the  right 
hand  until  it  is  mastered,  then  the 
lift  hand  and  lastly  combine  both 
hands,  beginning  all  over  again. 

"If    after    a    few    vv-eeks    of    practice 
under   this    method   the   selection    does, 
not  compare   with   my  mental  concep- 
tion,  t  .send  for  the  piano  tuner." 

Miss  Wien  was  valedictorian  in  high 
school,  won  her  bachelor  and  master's, 
degrees  at  Marquette  in  four  and  one , 
half  years,  six  months  shorter  than  the 
required  period.  She  mastered  the 
Braille  system,  which  she  does  not  use, 
and  the  typewriter  touch  system,  which 
she  uses  "efficiently,  in  six  months. 

.\.sked  what  she  lost  by  her  inability 
to  sec.   she   remarked  smilingly:  i 

"During  the  past  month  I  lost  threes 
beers.  Sometimes  t  accidently  tip« 
[glasses   with   my   elbows."  '    i 
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Blind  Michael  Supa  Elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  kt  Colgate; 


John  F.  Roberts  Also  Chosen 


JOHN  F.  h'OHEinS  MICHAEL  SI  PA 

BURNING  THE  LAMP  OF  LEARNING  toocthcr  at 
Coloate  iinivpisily  are  ^Michael  Supa,  blind  protejio  of  tlie 
Bin<;hamton  Lions  club,  and  John  F.  Roberts  of  12  7^>nclid 
avenue,  both  seniors.  They  have  been  elected  to  I'hi  IJeta 
Kappa,  national  honorary  scholastic  society.  ^ 

Protege  of  Binghamton  Lions  Club  and  His  'Seeing 

Eye'  College  Mate  Among  15  Seniors  Honored 

by  Scholastic  Society 


For  nearly  four  yeai-s,  Michael  Snpa,  sightless-  protege 
of  the  Bin<ihainton  ];ions  club,  has  con(juered  his  world 
of  da_rki}£s».t©-4-i(»tiMguiili  himself  scholastically  at  Col- 
gate university,  I 


Today  the  blind  rsinshamton* 
>outh  and  John  F.  Roberts  of  12 
Kuclid  avenue,  his  "seeing  eye" 
college  mate,  were  named  among 
15  seniors  of  the  university  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  honorary 
scholastic    society. 

An  engraved  Sfold  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  that,  save  by  a  mir- 
acle, the  likeable,  softspoken 
Binshamtonian  will  never  see, 
except  through  his  finser  tips, 
will  be  added  to  the  many  honors 
and  friends  he  has  earned  durins 
his  years  as  an  honor  student  in 
Binghamton  schools  and  a  "dean'si  jp^sbur 
list"    student    at    Cols-ate. 

His  college  education  financed 
by  the  IJons  club.  "Mike"  has  been 
giiided  and  aided  in  his  work  at 
the  university  by  Mr.  Roberts  eincei 
they  first  donned  green  freshman 
cans   in    19  3G. 


In  announcing  Mr.  Supa's  elec- 
tion to  the  society.  Dean  Carl  A. 
Kallgren,  formerly  of  Binghamton, 
declared  that  "we  are  jiroud  of 
what  Mike  .Supa  has  accomiilishcd 
here.  He  has  been  a  hish  rankine 
'  student  from  the  day  he  entered 
the  university.  In  addition,  he  has 
made  a  wonderful  social  ad.iu«t- 
ment  and  has  many  friends.  J)e- 
spiie  the  handicap  of  blindness  he 
has  never  caused  us  any  concern 
since    he    has    been    here." 

Others  selected  for  the  highest 
scholastic  honor  are:  .1.  .\ugustiis 
Campbell.  Horseheads;  Willard  E. 
Peilee,  Hudson;  Alfred  I>.  Marston. 
Delmar;  Robert  1..  Rubendall.  Mil- 
Pa.:  Donald  F.  McCaus- 
land,  Kingston:  Philip  T.  Seymour. 
Chatham,  N.  J.;  Malcolm  N.  Pils- 
worth,  Jr.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
George  A.  Cohn.  Buffalo;  AVilliaiu 
R.  Newcomb.  Buffalo;  I.,ewis  M. 
Brehaut,  New  Hartford;  Amos  J. 
Minkel,  Hamburg;  Kenneth  K. 
Ward,  Hollis;  and  James  N.  Mosel, 
New    Rochelle. 
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A ^atalie  Miller, 

Student  ^akes  a 
He^  Music, 
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Full  Life  ^  rom 
Books  and  School  Life 


falip  Miller  soeM  a  world  of 
iiiugs.  Kft'iily  arfuiied  to  the  lit- 
tle hajjpenin.j's  and  tlio  inoiueat- 
i)us  events  of  life.  Miss  Miller,  a 
Bethany  rollese  co-ed,  radiates 
her  own  joy  of  living.  Without 
bravado,  without  any  sIjow  of 
firini  determination,  she  has  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  she  is  .blind. 
,In  her  own  words,  "1  have  left 
the  world  of  blindness  behind." 

Miss  Miller,  dausihter  of  Mrs.  R. 
T.  Powers,  of  Frilch,  Texas,  is  in 
her  .iunior  year  at  Betliany  col- 
lege, in  Liiulsborg.  Kansas,  where 
she  is  majoring  in   piano. 

She  is  a  week-end  guest  of  Miss 
Rhea"  Logan  here. 

One  has  only  to  hear  her  play 
Bethoven"s  "'Moonlight  Sonata"  or 
.Chopin's  "Fautasio  Impromptu"  to 
know  of  her  talent.  In  addition  to 
her  chosen  instrument.  Miss  "Mil- 
lei-  also  plays  the  violin,  and  next 
fall  will  study  tlu?  organ,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Dr.  Hagbard  Brase,  di- 
rector of  the  woiid- famous  Mes- 
[Siah  chorus. 

j  Last  spring,  for  the  second  time. 
Miss  Miller  sang  in  "The  Messiah," 
produced  annually  at  Lindsborg. 
As  a  member  of  the  Bethany  Ora- 
torio chorus,  the  regular  Alessiah 
choral  group,  she  sings  in  the  con- 
tralto  section. 

Natalie  is  the  first  blind  student 
ever  enrolled  at  6()-year-old  Beth- 
any colic'g(s  which  has  one  of  the 
finest  music  schools  in  llie  middle 
west . 

Last  term  she  was  elected  to 
membership  in  Sigma  Alpha  Iota, 
national  professional  music  fra- 
ternity, a  signal  honor.  She  is  al- 
1,90  a  member  of  Sigma  I'hi  Omega, 
a  campus  social  sorority.  Among 
the  many  things  of  which  she  has 
to  be  proud,  Natalie  is  the  only 
blind  "Kainliow"  girl,  an  order 
comparable  to  .lob's  Daughters, 
and  called  by  the  former  name  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Natalie  lives  in  her  sororit.y 
house  and  is  effervescent  about 
the  gay,  light  hearted  moments, 
the  spontaseous  ideas  and  close 
companionshii)s  that  are  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  any  co-ed. 

But  these  "college  capers"  are 
triviata  compared  to  the  four  to 
seven  hours  of  daily  practice,  in 
addition  to  attendance  to  the  reg- 
ular classes,  and  the  study  sessions 
that  comprise  her  serious  routine. 
I  Although  her  prime  interest  is 
increased  skill  in  musicianship, 
Natalie  especially  likes  English 
and  History,  and  is  "crazji-  about 
psychology." 


Her    favorite       composers      are 
Bach,      Beethoven,      Mozart     and 
Schubert.    Of    these  _sh£_^'J'*^'    "\ 
can't    (Ut^^^rtTCnf '  anyar-«»<an. 
In  st'Tond  place  come  Tchaikovslf^^ 
;riKl  Wagner.  While  Natali<>  was  a 
'•..f wion^;j^f_tll(^S^^^hool  foi^the  Bhnd 
I  in'~Krnsas  City,  Kansas,  she  re.gu- ■ 
'  larTj^ubscribed   to   season   ticket;^, 
for  "the  concerts  of  the  Kansas  Cinf.| 
sI.'hilharnionic  orchestra.  SucIl -e-rcT-  i 
niu^^iUlJluUUUsical-sreat  cori- 
,  tribute  much  to  life,  she  feels.  To 
hear  .these  symphony   concerts  as 
she  expresses  it.   is   to  experience 
".T    wonderful    emotional    jcleanjs- 

ins-"  .      ^,  i  ,• 

In   studying   her  music   Natalie 

v^nds  the  score  in  Braille  with 
one  hand,  playing  the  piano  with 
tile  other,  then  the  process  is  re- 
versed, and  finally  having  memo- 
rized the  notes  for  each  hand,  she 
i-oiubines  the  music  for  the  two. 
j  Eight  measures-  are  taken  at  a 
'  time. 

Lftst  year  her  piano  instructor, 
OscJlr  Thorsen,  taught  her  three 
Bacl'i  preludes  by  word  of  mouth, 
telling  her  the  notes.  As  she  was 
learning  he  played  through  the 
I  music,  to  establish   the  continuity. 

It,  is  difficult  to  obtain  serious 
compositions  in  Braille  and  recent- 
ly Natalie  wrote  to  the  National 
tiistifpl..  for  tliH  Blind  in  London 
to  secure  good  editions  of  the 
works  of  the  masters. 

The  letter  was  written  on  a 
typewriter,  which  the  young  mu- 
sician uses  readily.  She  takes  her 
classroom  notes  in  Braille,  but 
turns  in  her  papers  typewritten. 
That  too,  is  the  way  she  writes  her 
letters  to  her  friends,  four  of 
whom  have  taken  up  Braille  so 
th.ir  they  can  correspeiid  with  her. 

Natalie's  college  annual  is  fill- 
ed with  autographs  from  her 
school  associates,  and  several  of 
thcKC  memory  notes  were  done  in 
Braille. 

Among  the  recreations  that  Na- 
talie enjoys  are  bridge,  swimming, 
shows,  dancing  and  hamburger 
"feeds." 

Well  iHformed  on  current  events, 
she  takes  The  Readers  r)igesl  and 
Time,  both  of  which  i)ul)lish  their 
magazines  in  special  Braille  edi- 
tions. Natalie  reads  rapidl.v,  and 
in  oral  reading  exhibits  unusual 
expressiveness. 

S  <ine  of  her  textbooks  are  in 
Braille  editions.  However,  many 
are  not  and  for  her  study  of  the 
regular  books  she  has  a  reader  who 
assists  her.  Other  than  Ihe  reader, 
the  lU'thany  college  co-ed  needs 
no  (,tiier  assistance. 


In  Lindsborg,  she  explains,  she 
goes  wherever  and  whenever  she 
wants  to.  In  fact,  one  day  she  cre- 
ated a  furore  around  Presser  hall, 
the  music  building,  for  she  decid- 
ed to  do  some  roller  skating  around 
that  part  of  the  campu.s'. 

When  she  was  observed,  ^  this 
olie  and  that  one  called  to  others; 
heads  popped  out  of  windows  and 
classes  were  disrupted.  Noting 
the  commotion  she  created.  Natalie 

I  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  her 
.sorority    house.      But    now    roller 

!  skating  or  anything  el.se  she  might 
Gleet  to  do  are  acceptel  by  the 
students  to  whom  she  is  "one  of 
th''  girls." 

Natalie  is  working  toward  her 
bachelor's  degree  in  music,  and 
plans  to  obtain  her  Master  of  Arts 
degree.  Her  ultimate  ambition  is 
to  lie  a  piano  teacher. 

Last  spring  she  visited  Abilene, 
playing  several  special  piano  m»m- 
bors  at  the  Lutheran  churjiir 
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EXPLAINS   AIDS   OF   BUND. 

Alice   riNillips,    Herself   Sightless,! 
jl^  I  Tells  How   Slic   Studies.  - 

I     Miss    Alice    Phillips.    21-year-old 
j  blind  student  at  the  University  of 
Kansas   City,    last    night    explained 
I  how  she  competes  with  other  stu- 
dents in  an  address  last  night  before 
the  Rockhurst  Academy  of  Science. 
Miss  Phillips,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  C.  W.  Phillips,  117 
South  Hardesty  avenue,  was  guided, 
to  the  lecture  platform  by  her  Ger- 
man   shepherd    "seeing    eye"    xSto^." 
After  leading  her  the  dog  curled  up 
and  slept  soundly. 

"Intelligence  and  disposition  are 
fundamental  for  'seeing  eye'  dogs," 
said  Miss  Phillips. 

These  dogs  have  certain  limita- 
tions. Miss  Phillips  said.  She  ex- 
plained they  are  not  of  much  value 
in  unfamiliar  surroundings,  and  are 
best  in  routine  work  such  as  guiding 
their  owners  on  sidewalks  and  across 
streets. 

"The  invention  of  the  Braille 
press,"  Mi.ss  Phillips  said,  "was  the 
most  important  step  for  the  blind." 
Among  the  mechanical  aids  she 
I  demonstrated  were  a  Braille  type- 
i  writer,  a  "talking  book"  which  con- 
sists of  phonographic  recordings  of 
[well  known  literature,  and  checker 
(boards  and  playing  cards  for  used 
by  the  blind. 

j  Miss  Phillips  has  been  blind  since 
Ishe  was  14  years  old.  She  is  a 
kophomoi-e  at  the  university  and 
Working  toward  a  doctor  of  philos- 
Dphy  degree 

Dr.  Vanston  R:,an,  director  of  the 
jcademy,  was  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


J.  r  (r. 


BLIND  ...  TO  RECEIVE  DEGREE— A  blind  widow.  Mrs.  Pru- 
dence Patterson  is  congratulated  by  her  son  upon  learning 
she'll  be  a  candidate  tor  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  New 
York  University  commencement  exercises.  Mrs.  Patterson 
teaches  with  the  Brooklyn  bureau  of  charities. 

Inlfi  Hill  iniKil  ^"""j'J'ulthfW 
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Blind  Student  \^ 
Wins  Law  Award 

A  blind  ttudent,  Jacobus  Ten 
Broek,  27,  of  California,  received 
one  of  19  research  fellowships  to- 
taling $19,700  which  were  awarded 
yesterday  for  Btudy  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Last  year  the  blind  student, 
often  commended  f6r  his  legal 
knowledge  by  national  law  au- 
thorities, was  awarded  the  law 
Bchbol'3  Brandeis  fellowship,  the 
highest  scholarship  awarded  at 
the  institution. 

His  wife,  with  whom  he  lives 
on  Everett  st.,  Cambridge,  often 
reads  to  him  from  bis  law  books. 
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Outstanding  in  Class — 

BUND  ACC  SENIOR  TO  SEEK  MASTER'S  .DEGREE 

— At~H^anderbilt 


J.  p.  Sanders,  blind  senior  at  Abi- 
'  lene  christian  college,  has  announc- 
ed plans  to  start  work  on  a  mast- 
er's degree  early  in  June  at  Van- 
derbilt  university,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  will  receive  the  bachelor  degree 
May  27  from  ACC. 

He  Is  training  himself  especially 
in    the    teaching    and    ministerial 
fields  and  plans  to  preach  and  may- 
be teach  English  in    some    college 
j  after  he  acquires  the  M.  A.  degree. 

Sanders,  although  he  has  been 
totally  blind  since  the  age  of  14,  is 
easily  the  outstanding  student  of 
this  year's  graduating  class.  He  en- 
tered ACC  as  a  freshman  in  1936 
and  has  taken  a  regular  course 
since  that  time,  without  any  sum- 
mer work,  and  this  spring  will  re- 
ceive his  bachelor's  degree  along 
with  the  class  in  which  he  started. 

At  the  age  of  14  his  sight  began 
to  fade  and  he  immediately  spent 
a  year  in  the  New  Mexico  school  for 
the  blind.  The  family  moved  to 
Houston  and  he  entered  the  Texas 
school  for  the  blind  in  Austin  and 
completed  his  high  school  work  dur- 
ing the  following  four  years. 
BELOW  A  THREE  TIMES 

A  survey  of  his  record  at  ACC 
reveals  three  B's  during  the  first 
two  years  and  rest  A's  for  the  four 
years.  The  mid-semester  report  for 
the  current  term  showed  him  still 
making  straight  A-grades. 

Sanders   doesn't   sit   at   home 

and  study  all  of  the  time  either. 

He  is  president    of    the    Alpha 

Chi,  national  scholastic  society; 

president  of  the     Pickwickians, 

writers    club;     president  of  the 

Greek   club;    and   a  member  of 

the  A  club,  men's  honor  group; 

and  a  member  of  the  press  club. 
)  His  main  interest  outside  of  cla, 


work  is  religious  and  creative  writ- 
ing. Recently  the  senior  class  se- 
lected him  as  one  of  the  two  min- 
isterial students  of  the  class  to  de- 
liver  the  sermons  at  the  college  i 
aaurch  on  senior  Sunday. 

He's  strictly  collegiate  in  many 
ways — he  likes  football,  basketball, 
and  all  sorts  of  athletics.  He  is 
good  at  swimming,  skating,  and 
gymnastic  tumbling,  and  this  past 
fall  he  and  another  ACC  student 
tried  their  hands  at  hitch-hiking. 

Sanders  won  the  annual  Cox  ex- 
tempoie  cpr-akin^  contest  for  min- 
isterial students  this  year  and  was 
recently  awarded  a  certificate  for 
being  the  most  valuable  member 
of  ACC's  chapter  of  Alpha  Chi,  na- 
tional   scholastic    fraternity. 

His  main  desire  is  to  act  nor- 
mal and  he  doe:t  such  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  acting  like  others 
that  the  candid  observer  will 
rKldom  notice  this  handicap. 
He  goes  about  the  campus 
without  a  cane  and  seldom 
misses   a   step. 

During  the  tour  years  in  Abilene 
he  has  lived  with  Mrs.  S.  W.  Treat 
and  has  ridden  back  ana  forth 
from  college  with  J.  W.  Treat, 
Spanish  professor  at  ACC.  His 
mother  nbw  lives  in  Carlsbad,  New 
Mexico. 

During  the  past  two  summers 
Sanders  has  preached  for  the 
church  of  Christ  in  Carlsbad  and 
during  the  past  year  while  in  ACC 
has  preached  regularly  for  the  Lawn 
church  of  Christ. 

His  major  study  in  ACC  is  Eng- 
lish and  a  minor  in  Bible  and  has 
taken  almost  enough  work  in  Greek 
for  a  double  major.  Aside  from 
scholastic  work,  his  principal  en- 
tertainment comes  from  the  fields 
of  music  and  literature.  He  enjoys 
being  read  to  and  also  does  much 
reading  through  the  braille  sy.";- 
tem. 

The  following  tribute  comes  from 
Mrs.  Retta  Scott  Garrett,  one  of 
his  English  teachers  under  whom 
he  had  done  much  work:  "His 
gentlemanly  attitude  toward  his 
work,  his  responsiveness,  his  keen 
perception,   his    ability    in    evalua- 


SANDERS 


tion,  and  the  inspiration  which  he 
has  afforded  us  as  teachers  make 
us  realize  that  the  fiela  of  English 
has  a  superior  teacher  in  the  mak- 
ing." 
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Blind  Student  Wants  To  Be 

'One  of  the  Boys'— He  Is 


p 


Abilene.  Tex.— When  19-years-old  A.  J.  Bell,  Jr..  totally  blind 
since  he  was  14,  entered  Hardin-Simmons  University  he  wanted  to 
be  "one  of  the  boys." 

But  everybody  tried  to  help  hira  "too  much."  Pinallv,  he  talked 
from  the  rostrum  to  assembled  students  in  a  daily  chapel  hour 

"Now  look  here,"  he  said,  "I'm  just  one  of  you.  I  don't  want  to 
be  treated  as  if  I  am  handicapped  or  crippled  and  I  don't  want  - 
pity,  as  I  don't  need  it. 

"I'm  going  to  school  with  sighted  students  and  I'm  going  to  be 
one  of  you." 

Guided  from  classroom  to  classroom  by  "Becks,"  his  trained  dog. 
he  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  students  in  the  university.  He  is 
top-notch  in  studies,  too,  taking  classroom  notes  in  Braille  and 
transcri'oing  them  later. 

Majoring  in  music,  he's  near  the  head  of  his  class  and  plays 
first  violin  in  the  Hardin-Simmons  symphony  orchestra,  which 
makes  a  weekly  radio  broadcast. 

"He  learns  by  ear,  takes  notes  in  Braille  and  memorizes  music 
quickly,"  says  Herbert  M.  Preston,  orchestra  conductor,  who  adds 
that  Bell  has  "a  perfect  musical  ear." 

Bell  is  also  the  champion  auction  player  of  Ferguson  Hall,  his 
dormitory,  and  that  really  makes  him  "one  of  the  boys." 
^.AP-  Feature  Service. 


BUND  YOUTH  OF  FLORENCE 
MAKINNG  AMAZING  RECORD 


Receiving  a  college  education  In 
spile  of  the  handicap  of  total 
blindness,  Joseph  Best  Clements, 
Jr.,  a  youth  of  Plownce,  has 
amazed  the  people  of  the  Palmet- 
to State  by  making  such  excellent 
marks  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  in  Columbia,  that  he  is 
listed  on  the  honor  roll. 

Young  Clements,  who  has  been 
sightless  since  the  age  of  twelve, 
scored  all  A's  on  his  subjects  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  of  the  cur- 


rent school  year  and  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  students  at 
the  institution. 

The  youth,  who  Is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Clements,  of 
the  city  of  Florence,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  South  Carolina  school  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Cedar 
Spring,  in  Spartanburg  Coimty, 
and  is  one  of  five  blind  pupils  at- 
tending colleges  In  the  state,  one 
at  Lander  College,  Jn  Greenwood, 
and  four  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina, 
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Girl  Blind  Since  a  Babv\ 
Chosen  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

ST.  LOUIS,  May  3  {JP)—Zada 
Sparkman,  college  senior  who  has 
been  blind  since  she  was  a  month 
old,  was  elected  today  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  the  Nation's  top  academic 
honor  society. 

She  majored  in  English  and 
Spanijsh  literature  and  has  stood 
consistently  in  the  top  20  of  her 
class  at  Washington  University. 
She  hopes  to  become  a  teacher  or 
radio  actress. 
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Blind  Man  Finds  Sound  Films 
Easily  Folloived^  Appreciated 


r        By  William  (..   Bourne 

A  bU^d  man  sat  in  a  movie 
house  yesteiTlay  and  followed  the 
unfolding  of  the  story  on  the 
screen  with  rapt  attention.  In  one 
seat  beside  him  sat  a  German 
shepherd  dog,  on  the  other  side 
Si  young  and  pretty  blonde  girl. 

When  the  trio  arrived  at  the 
box  office  of  the  Colonial  Theatre 
a  short  time  before,  the  blind  man 
had  had  to  obtain  permission  of 
the  manager,  A.  Frank  O'Brien, 
to  take  his  dog  in.  This  was  grant- 
ed readily. 

They  seated  themselves  com- 
fortably, and  for  a  time  the  high- 
ly intelligent-appearing  shepherd 
sat  erect,  his  eyes  glued  on  the 
screen,  ears  bent  forward,  listen- 
ing intently.  Soon  the  concentra- 
tion was  too  much  for  his  canine 
nerves.  He  curled  up  on  the  floor 
and  went  soundly  to  sleep. 

Not  so  his  blind  master  and  the 
girl.  They  missed  not  a  scene  nor 
a  sound.  Only  once  or  twice 
throughout  the  film  did  the  girl 
make  short  explanations  to  her 
companion.  It  was  Jack  Benny  in 
"Buck  Benny  Rides  Again,"  and 
it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
were  Benny  fans,  for  both  laughed 
heartily  at  the  more-humorous 
scenes. 

Graduate   of   U.   of   R. 

As  the  trio  arose  to  leave  the 
theatre,  the  reporter  introduced 
himself.  The  man  was  gracious.  In 
nis  pleasant,  low  voice,  he  gave  his 
own  name.  The  reporter  remem- 
bered him.  It  was  Charley  Wake- 
field, musician,  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Riclimond 
in  1932  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree. Charles  introduced  the  girl. 
She  was  Miss  Frances  Matthews,  a 
singer  whose  accompaniments 
Charley  plays  on  the  piano  when 
they  broadcast  over  WRVA  each 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  blind  man 
then  introduced  his  other  com- 
panion. 

"This  is  Grant,"  he  said,  indi- 
cating the  strongly  set  up  black 
and  tawny  German  shepherd. 
"He's  my  'Seeing  Eye'  dog." 

"Isn't  a  little  unusual  for  a  blind 
person  to  be  going  to  the  movies?" 
the  reporter  asked  Charley,  who, 
in  spite  of  being  blind  since  he 
was  3,  helped  support  himself 
through  four  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond  after  finishing 
at  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Staunton,  and 
then  modestly  remarked  "anyone 
in  my  circumstances  would  have 
done  the  same  thing,  much  t--**-- 
I'm  sure."  ; 


"Really,  it's  nothing  unusual, 
Charley  replied  to  the  question 
about  the  movies.  "Ask  any  blind 
person,  and  they'll  tell  you  they 
often  go  to  the  movies  today." 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "the 
talking  movies  have  done  for  the 
blind  what  the  silent  movies  did 
for  the  deaf.  During  the  'silent' 
days,  they  could  fellow  the  con- 
tinuity with  their  eyes.  Now  that 
we  have  the  talkies,  we  blind  peo- 
ple can  follow  the  continuity 
through  the  conversations. 

"Maybe  I  just  go  and  think 
nothing  of  it,  but  I  don't  see  that 
it's  unusual.  I  go  to  baseball  and 
football  games,  too.  I  can  tell 
pretty  well  what  is  going  on  there 
by  the  crack  of  the  bat  against 
the  ball,  and  by  the  sounds  of  the 
crowd. 

"I'm  not  a  movie  fiend  by  any 
means.  But  I  do  like  to  'see'  a 
good  show.  I  go  about  once  every 
couple  of  weeks  or  once  a  month. 
It  just  depends  on  what's  show- 
ing. I  like  Jack  Benny,  because  I 
follow  hini  on  the  radio  too.  The 
last  picture  I  attended  was  "Re- 
becca." That  was  a  swell  show.  On 
a  good  drama  like  that  I  can  fol- 
low the  action  almost  as  good  as 
if  I  could  see  the  screen." 

Miss  Matthews  broke  in,  "I  had 
to  tell  him  only  a  few  things  once 
or  twice  today,"  she  said.  "He 
doesn't  have  any  trouble  getting 
the  film." 

"You  know"  he  said,  "Jimmy 
Fidler,  the  columnist,  once  wrote 
in  his  column  about  going  to  see 
a  movie  blindfolded  just  to  see 
what  it  was  like.  He  said  it  was 
better  than  being  able  to  see  the 
screen  because  he  could  make  the 
scenes  and  the  actors  what  he 
wanted  them  to  be  in  his  mind's 
eye.  Where  there's  lots  of  dancing 
and  stuff  like  that,  I  can't  get 
much  out  of  a  picture,  but  most  of 
the  time  I  can." 

The  conversation  turned  to  the 
dog  and  how  he  let  the  dog  know 
where  he  wanted  to  go. 

Uses  Three  Commands 

"I  guide  the  dog  with  three  com- 
mands— 'Forward,'  'right'  and 
'left.'  They're  the  only  directions 
we  want  to  travel  in,"  he  said  with 
a  chuckle.  "When  Grant  has  his 
harness  on,  I  can  make  him  lead 
me  anywhere,  but  when  the  har- 
ness is  off,  he  is  just  like  any 
other  dog. 

"But  don't  let  anybody  tell  you 
a  dog  car  tell  the  red  and  green 
lights,"  he  admonished.  "They 
say  the  truth  is  that  dogs  are 
color-blind.  Anyway,  they  don't 
know  when  the  lights  change. 


"People  often  ask  how  I  find 
my  way  ai'ound  in  a  strange  city. 
Well,  it's  easy.  When  you  ask  di- 
rections, a  person  will  tell  you 
'it's  two  blocks  up,  then  two  blocks 
to  the  left?  Such  directions  are 
easy  for  me  to  follow." 

Here  Miss  Matthews  broke  into 
the  conversation  again. 

"He  can  find  his  way  about 
easier  than  most  people  who  can 
see,"  she  said.  "Why,  I  live  about 
a  mile  from  him,  and  people  have 
an  awful  time  finding  my  house 
at  1208  Thirty-sixth  Street.  He 
lives  at  614  1-2  North  Twenty- 
third.  With  Grant  he  can  come 
right  to  my  house  without  the 
least  trouble." 
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Sings  Here  I^onday 


MISS  HOTCH  AND  HER 
SEEING  EYE  DOG 


Commandery  to  Present 
Music,  Drama  Artist 

Crusader  Commandery,  No.  17, 
Knights  Templar,  is  presenting 
Miss  Marion  Hotch  of  Chicago  in  a 
program  of  songs  and  monologues 
at  the  Masonic  temple  on  North 
Main  street  Monday  at  8  p.  m. 

Miss  Hotch  and  Averill  Helen 
MacCollum,  daughter  of  Warren 
Archie  MacCollum,  grand  captain 
general  of  the  grand  commandery, 
jWere  classmates  at  the  Illinois 
I  School  for .  the  Blind  at  Jackson- 
Iville  and  later  at  the  Jacksonville 
I  Woman's  college. 

When  Marion  left  college  she  con- 
tinued her  studies  at  the  American 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Chicago. 
Latter  she  received  a  scholarship 
to  the  Goodman  theater  school, 
awarded  by  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing company.  She  has  appeared  in 
"Grand  Hotel,"  national  chain  fea- 
ture. 

Miss  MacCollum,  who  received  her 
degree  from  McMurray  college,  is' 
now  a  teacher  of  adult  ,^lind  jit-; 
tached  to  the  state  departrrffiST  of' 
public  welfare.  The  friendship  of 
the  two  girLs  is  still  as  close,  how-j 
ever,  as  in  their  school  days,  and' 
this  was  a  factov  that  induced  Missi 
Hotch  to  come  to  Rockford  for  this 
program.  ''  A 


|Bliii^J§iiitdcfiff; 

"Wife,  Prmidi 
|jO«e»  at  U.  C. 


In  the  life  of  each  a^ttie^ousands 
of  black -gowned  ^[^y|rs™ho  gath- 
iered  today  for  comraGlceA>nt  in  the 
University  of  CaIif(»niiJhiemorial 
stadium,  today  was'  an  important 
milestone,  an  event  to  be  treasured 
in  the  memory  with  pride. 

Probably  not  to  one  of  them,,  how- 
ever, did  the  occasion  represent  so 
much  as  to  John  Terry  O'Connell, 
completing  his  four-year  under- 
graduate course  despite  the  handi- 
cap rrf  ti'itifTl'iliiiiliii 

And  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  of  all 
the  huge  audience  watching  the  ex- 
ercises, no  one  was  more  proud  and 
happy  than  Terry's  pretty  wife, 
Betty  Scotchler  O'Connell. 

For  although  Betty  never  went  to 
college  herself,  Terry's  achievement 
was  due  in  no  small  part  to  her  lov- 
ing aid  and  Industry. 

The  two  won  the  hearts  of  the 
public  two  years  ago  when  they  met 
and  fell  in  love  and  married. 

When  an  operation  on  Terry's  eyes 
failed  to  restore  his  sight  they  swal- 
lowed their  disappointment  and 
worl<ed  harder  than  ever. 

Aided  by  Betty,  who  acts  as  hi; 
"eyes,"  Terry  is  graduating  as  ai 
honor  student  and  a  member  of  P 
Sigma  Alpha,  honor  society  in  th' 
field  of  political  science. 

Academic  success  has  strength 
ened  Terry's  ambitions  and  today  i 
not  to  mark  the  end  of  his  studies. 

In  the  fall  he  will  enter  law  sclioo 
and  w'ill  begin  the  years  of  intensiv 
study  that  prospective  young  law 
yers  undergo.  • 

Betty,  meanwhile,  is  far  from  idlf ' 
In  addition  to  closely  following  he'* 
husband's   scholastic   career,   sh<x  i' 
a  playground  supervisor  at  Live  Oak\ 
I  park.  I 

I  She  likes  working  with  children' 
land  has  organized  a  children's ''toy 
symphony  which  is  scheduled  to  per- 
form  on  Treasure  Island  this  year. 

In  addition,  slie  is  continuing  the 
traning  of  her  beautiful  voice  and 
some  day  hopes  to  have  a  profes- 
sional career. 

The  young  couple  live  at  I'SlO 
Euclid  avenue,  Berkeley — and  there's 
notu  happier  little  home  in  town.     _ 
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[Enimd  Youth  to  Be  Graduated 
From  Elon  With  High  Honors 


tST>ecial  to  Daily  News) 

ELON  COLLEGE,  May  25.— Usu- 
ally it  is  corusidered  an  accomplish- 
ment of  more  than  usual  note  for 
any  student  to  receive  his  diploma 
after  four  years  of  study,  but  when 
a  youth  who  is  totally  blind  receives 
a  diploma  after  completing  a  reg- 
ular four-year  college  course  with 
highest  honors,  it  is  more  than  an 
accomplishment.  It  is  an  achieve- 
ment. 

When  President  L.  E.  Smith,  of 
Elon  college,  hands  a  diploma  to  a 
tall,  slender,  good  looking  boy  who 
apparently  gets  around  as  well  as 
anybody  else,  at  graduating  exer- 
cises Thursday  morning,  it  will  sig- 
nify the  attainment  of  another  step 
toward  an  objective  by  Ralph  Gar- 
ner,   22-year-old    Newport    student. 

In  four  years  at  Elon,  Ralph,  who 
is  known  to  every  student  on  the 
campus  for  his  brilliant  class  work 
and  his  congenial  nature,  has  com- 
piled an  excellent  record,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  graduating  class.  His 
report  cards  show  that  he  has  made 
only  one  grade  below  a  "B"  since 
entering  Elon.  That  was  a  "C"  on 
psychology  during  one  report  pe- 
riod. A  majority  of  his  marks  are 
"A's"  and  the  remainder  are  "B's". 

Ralph,  who  came  to  Elon  after 
studying  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  Raleigh,  has  majored  in  music, 
but  he  has  taken  such  varied  sub- 
jects as  mathematics,  geography, 
English,  education,  Bible,  philosophy 
lof  religion  and  other  courses,  in  all 
instances  asking  or  giving  no  odds 
!in  competition  with  other  students. 

His  exceptional  memory  enables 
him  to  remember  classroom  lectures 
almost  in  their  entirety  if  he  wishes, 
or  he  can  take  notes  in  braille  for 
future  reference.  He  takes  the  same 
tests  which  are  given  to  the  class, 
typing  them  out  on  his  portable 
typewriter,  including  the  most  com- 
plicated problems  in  trigonometry. 
He  easily  ranks  above  the  aver- 
age student  in  the  quality  of  his 
scholastic  work,  and  what  is  more, 
does  his  assignments  in  less  time 
than  others  take, 
has  been  mainly  in  the  field  of  mu- 

However,  since  Ralph's  interest 
sic,  it  is  in  this  department  that  he 
has  probably  done  his  best  work. 
He  has  majored  in  piano  and  pub- 
lic school  music  and  will  be  quali- 
fied to  teach  public  school  music 
when  he  receives  his  diploma.  He 
did  practice  teaching  in  the  Elon 
high  school. 

During  his  four  years  at  Elon, 
Ralph  has  been  the  official  piano 
tuner  for  the  college.  His  work  has 
been  complimented  by  such  artists 
as  Nino. Martini,  who  have  appeared 
in  concert  at  the  college. 


RALPH  GARNER. 


In  addition  to  his  other  activities 
in  this  department,  Ralph  has  been 
a  member  of  the  college  choir  for 
four  years,  singing  baritone. 

Besides  being  able  to  play  the 
piano,  he  can  also  play  the  clarinet, 
has  often  entertained  those  in  his 
the  violin  and  the  accordion.  He 
dormitory  and  outsiders  with  an  in- 
formal evening  of  accordion  num- 
bers, playing  either  classical  works 
or  the  latest  "swing"  tunes  as  they 
were  requested  by  members  of  the 
onlooking  audience. 
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Tifith,  Blind  Since  He  Was  8, 
XH\\\  Be  Groduajtedjjt  U.  of  C. 

Bachelor   of  Arts   Degree  To  Be   Awarded  at  Annual   Com- 
mencement  on  Friday  Night.  


—Times-Star  Photo. 
Ned  Cox  is  shown  in  the  picture  with  Dr.  Richard  C.  Spencer 

Handicapped  by  blindness  since  he  was  8  Ned  ^ox.  23  has 
completed  his  undergraduate  studies  at  the  ^n^^^^^ff  j/J'^^'^f c 
and  will  receive  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  the  sixty-second  U.  of  C. 
commencement.  Friday  at  8:30  p.  m..  in  Nippert  Stadium. 


Although  he  has  not  been  able  to 
see  a  textbook  or  blackboard  for  15 
years,  this  plucky  son  of  James  E. 
Cox  filling  station  owner  of  911 
Alhambra  Court,  Covington,  Ky.,  na-s 
a  scholastic  record  his  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  instructors  say  is  well 
above  the  average  of  his  university 
classmates. 

Cox,  who  majored  in  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science  under  Prof. 
S  Gale  Lowrie,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, demonstrates  in  this  picture 
how  he  took  his  examinations,  using 
a  typewTiter  to  answer  questions  put 
to  him  by  his  professors.  With  him 
In  the  photograph  is  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Spencer,  visiting  professor  of  poUti- 
cfLl  scicncG. 

Cox  lost  his  vision  when  he  was 
Injured  while  playing  with  a  school- 
mate. He  has  been  aided  in  financ- 
ing his  university  training  with 
grants  from  Federal  national  rc- 
habUitation    funds,    augmented    bv 


money  he  has  earned  asap  ano 
tuner.  He  learned  thiy^afXhen 
attending  the  Kpntnc/F  ScUoolMor 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  wm^^i^,-*"*' 
gradu 


SPECIAL    DEVICE 

Dr  Lowrie  and  other  members  of 
the  U  of  C.  political  science  depart- 
ment staff  encouraged  Cox  to  make 
full  use  of  books  in  Braille  on  sub- 
jects bearing  on  his  studies.  He  too k 
classroom  notes  on  a  special  Braille 

Vhe  university  also  assisted  him 
by  supplying  readers  from  students 
working  under  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration appropriations. 
Like    many.  1940    college    seniors. 


Bf.TND  ffpNOR  STUDENT 

FULLERTON  <.Vu-Upon  his  gradu- 
ation with  highest  honors  and  a 
"straight  A"  average  from  Fullerton 
Junior  College  this  month,  Archie 
King  of  La  Habra  was  awarded  a 
full  tuition  scholarship  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  He 
,is  blind.  k 


^Ol^  i 


Like  many  la^u  cuucbc  o^.. —  -.  Cox  has  usually  depended  on 
Cox  Is  now  facing  the  prospect  of  street  cars  to  carry  him  to  and  from 
finding  P  position.  He  hopes  to  go  the  university.  Living  in  Kentucky, 
into  teaching,  for  which  he  preparedhe  estimates   he   has  crossed   Ohio 


finding  P  position.  He  hopes  to  go  the  university.  Living  in  Kentucky, 
!.,*«  toarhine  for  which  he  preparedhe  estimates  he  has  crossed  Ohio 
lnm<;rif  ^^^er  bridges   at   least   2.000  times 

mmseii.  j^^j^  getting  his  university  educa- 


tion. 
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Blind  Girl  Wins— 

Miss  Alice  Nadine  PhiliipK,   117 
j.  S.  Hardesty  Ave.,  is  making  high 
I  grades  as  a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  City. 

•     •     • 

Blind  Woman 
Ranks  High 
At  U.  of  K.  C. 

One  of  the  highest  averages 
made  by  a  sophomore  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  City  is 
that  of  Miss  Alice  Nadine  Phil- 
lips, 22,  and  blind.  In  the  term 
just  ended  she  made  two  As  and 
two  A-minuses. 

Miss  Phillips  throughout  her 
two  years  in  the  university  has 
had  to  depend  principallj'  on 
memory  of  lectures  and  read- 
ing by  an  assistant  to  master  her 
lessons. 

So  strong  is  her  memory  she 
has  been  able  to  make  higher 
grades  in  most  subjects  than  fel- 
low students  who  read  the  les- 
sons to  her. 

Miss  Phillips  has  made  a  part 
of  her  expenses  by  addressing 
clubs  and  other  organisations 
and  hopes  to  be  able  to  add  to 
her  earnings  this  Summer  in 
that  way  to  help  finance  nejct 
year's  study. 

She  lost  her  sight  after  an  at-  ; 
tack  of  scarlet  fever  soon  after  \ 
she     had     completed     a     grade 
school  course.     She  lives  at  117 
S.  Hardesty  Ave.  _— i*" 
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Blind  Youth  Is  Honor 

Qraduate  at  University 


Justly  proud  of  their  son,  S. 
Bradley  Burson,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  N.  Burson,  9147 'i  Ashland  ave. 
Despite  his  handicap  of  blindness 
for  the  last  seven  years,  he  has  made 
a  remarkable  record  in  his  studies 
and  now  has  graduated  from  college 
Loses  Sight. 

Due  to  an  accident  seven  years 
ago,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  and 
was  forced  to  attend  the  Illinois 
State  school  for  the  blind  in  Jack- 
sonville, where  he  completed  his  high 
school  education  and  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors  in  the  class. 

After  receiving  a  scholarship  from 
the  state  he  entered  Morgan  Park 
Military  academy  and  from  there 
went  to  Stanford  university  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calf.,  where  he  was  the  found- 
er and  one  of  the  organizers  of  a 
co-operative  society  in  the  university. 
He  also  was  a  delegate  to  a  con- 
ference of  the  Wesley  club  held  at 
Asalimor  on  the  Sea  during  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Receives  Bachelor's  Degree. 

At  his  graduation  from  the  uni- 
versity last  Sunday  he  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree.  His  sister, 
Mary  Burson,  who  was  vacationing 
along  the  West  coast  at  the  time, 
was  present  at  the  ceremonies. 

Using  the  Brailic  sy.stem  for  read- 
ing and  writing  he  has  completed  a 
course  in  scientific  work.  He  intends 


to  continue-  in  the  study  of  law  in 
the  Fall  at  the  University  of  Illi- ' 
nois.  He  also  speaks  French  fluently. 

All  that  he  has  accomplished,  how- 
ever, is  "due  to  my  mother,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bur.son.  "It  was  my 
mother  and  family,"  he  said,  "who 
encouraged  me  to  stand  on  my  own  i 
feet  and  be  independent.  It  was 
pointed  ous  to  me  that  my  happiness 
was  not  d.?ad  because  of  my  blind- ! 
ness  but  more  alive  than  ever." 

Mrs.  Burson  insists,  however,  that 
it  was  the  boy's  own  courage  and 
strength  that  brought  him  through 
"so  many  trials."  j 
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Blind  Student  "^ 
And  Dog  Guide 
Both  Honored 

DELAND,  Pla.,  July  2  (UP)— The  i 
degree  of  C.  F.,  signifying  Canine 
Fidelity,  was  bestowed  on  Katie,  a  ' 
"seeing  eye  '   dog,   at   Stetson   Uni-  j 
versitys'   commencement    exercises. 

The  dog,  "leading  her  blind  master,  ' 
Robert  Barnett  of  Jacksonville, 
marched  across  the  rostrum  formally 
attired  in  regulation  cap  and  gown  j 
complete  with  academic  tassel  to  I 
receive  her  degree  from  W.  S.  Allen,  i 
president  of  Stetson.  Barnett-  re-  . 
ceived  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  j 

Katie,  who  came  to  Stetson  with 
Barnett  in  1938,  regularly  attended  ' 
classes,    chapel    lectures    and    con-  I 
certs.  Among  her  other  accomplish- 
ments was  her  formal  induction  into  | 
Mystic  Krewe,  men's  leadership  or- 
ganization on  the  campus. 

Barnett,    who    termed    blindness 
"no     handicap     with     a     dog     like 
Katie,"  served  this  year  as  editor  of 
.the  school  neS"spaper. 
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Teaching  Is  Ambit  ion  Of  Local  Girl 
I  Who  Overcame  Blindness  Handicap 


•^1 
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Beatrice  Witmer 

Beatrice  Witmer,  21,  who  has  never  seen  the  wonders  of   nature 
as  have  those  who  are  blessed  with  the  sense  of  sight,  is  a  young  lady 
of    unusual    accomplishments.      In    spite    of    her    handicap,    her    daily 
activities  compare  with  those  of  the  average  individual. 
During  these  summer  months,  she 


has  been  working  as  a  stenographer 
in  the  local  Red  Cross  office,  typ- 


ing   letters    and    answering    phone !  fessors. 


in  Braille  and  types  notebooks  that 
are   to    be   submitted   to    her   pro- 


calls.  Her  speed  and  accuracy  at 
the  typewriter  is  remarkable,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Catherine  Korten- 
dick,  executive  secretary  of  the  Red 
Cross  chapter. 

At  the  Jacksonville,  111.,  school  for 
the  blind.  Miss  Witmer  learned  to 
read,    sew,    swim,    cook,    and    type. 


A  person  using  Braille  writes  from 
right  to  left,  putting  the  symbols 
in  small  square  holes  in  a  steel 
panel.  When  it  is  read,  the  paper 
is  turned  over  and  read  from  left 
to    right. 

Miss  Witmer  is  a  lover  of  music, 
and    spends    many    hours    listening 


She  took  piano  lessons  for  many  ^  to  the  radio  and  attending  public 
years  and  can  play  classical  and  concerts.  She  has  read  many  out- 
popular  pieces  by  note,  using  the  standing  books,  the  most  recent 
Braille  system.  Jones    being    Kitty    Foyle,    All    This 

Miss  Witmer  has  been  attending  and  Heaven  Too,  and  Grapes  of 
Beloit  college  for  the  last  three 'Wrath.  Her  speed  in  reading  can 
years,  and  will  return  this  fall  to  be  compared  to  that  of  any  col- 
enroll  as  a  senior.  She  is  majoring  lege  student.  She  says  she  has  not 
in  English  and  is  working  for  her  read  Gone  With  the  Wind,  although 
teacher's  certificate.  Her  ambition  she  was  "afraid  she  would  have  to" 
is  to  teach  in  a  school  for  the  because  of  its  wide  popularity.  The 
iblind.  jbook  consists  of  ten  volumes  when 

I  Takes  Notes  On  Braille  written    in    Braille,    and    she    feels 

J    In  her  college  work,  a  friend  reads  the  effort  would  be  too  great. 
lto  her  from  books  covering  the  vari-l     She  has  enjoyed  the  movies  since 
lous    courses    of    study,    and    during  childhood.     During    the   era    of   si- 
ithe  lecture  periods,  she  takes  notes  lent    movies,    she    would    attend    to 


[listen  to  organ  music,  and  then 
stay  to  hear  the  vaudeville  acts  that 
'followed.  Since  the  advent  of  talk- 
ies, she  has  attended  movies  regu- 
jlarly.  She  went  to  the  movie,  All 
I  This  and  Heaven  Too,  and  thought 
'it  was  a  faithful  interpretation  of 
the  book. 

[  One  of  her  most  recent  accomp- 
^lishments  has  been  the  knitting  of 
;a  sweater. 

!  For  telling  time.  Miss  Witmei 
j  wears  a  wristwatch  with  a  gold 
cover.  The  watch  has  no  crysta' 
'and  by  touching  its  hands,  she  oaij 
I  readily  tell  what  time  it  Is. 
I  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Witmer,  13,17  Burton 
street. 


BLIND  LAW  STUDENT— Miss  Augusta  Gentry  of  St.  Joseph's 
School  for  the  Blind  is  shown  being  greeted  by  Judge  Alexan- 
der F.  Ormsby,  deon,  last  night  as  she  enrolled  in  John  Mar- 
shall College.  Entering  the  college  on  a  scholarship,  she 
hopes  to  be  the  second  blind  lawyer  to  come  from  John  Mar- 
shall College.  Carl  Hvarre  was  the  first.  Miss  Gentry  ho5' 
been  blind  since  birth. 

Blind  Girl 
To  Study  Law 

Miss  Augusta  Gentry,  who  has 
been  blind  since  birth,  last  night 
wa.s  enrolled  as  a  student  at  John 
I  Marshall  College,  Journal  Square, 
where  she  plans  to  study  for  a  law 
degree.  She  is  the  second  blind 
person  to  enter  the  college. 

Carl  Hvarre,  also  blind,  was  grad- 
uated in  1939,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  shortly  after  and  is  now  prac- 
ticing law.  Miss  Gentry  will  take 
two  years  of  academic  studies  be- 
fore starting  her  law  courses. 

Born  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Miss  Gentry 
was  sent  to  St.  Joseph's  School  for 
the  Blind  here,  when  she  was  Z 
years  old  and  has  lived  there  ever 
since.    Last  Spring  she  was  grad- 


Miss  Gentry  had  applied  to  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  which  administers  a  limited 
fund  for  scholarships,  and  under- 
went a  lengthy  and  extensive  physi- 
ciatric  examinations  in  which  she 
rated  very  high  and  was  judged 
eligible  for  college.  Only  then  did 
she  find  that  the  scholarship  fund 
had  already  been  allotted.  ; 

Miss  Kelly,  learning  of  Miss  Gen- 
try's discouragement,  went  to  Judge 
Alexander  F.  Ormsby,  dean  of  John 
Marshall  College,  who  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind.; 
GETS  SCHOLARSHIP  I 

Mi.ss    Gentry's    ardent    desire    to 
study    law    and    Hvarrc's    brilliant 
•  record  in  the  college  decided  Judge 
Ormsby.     He    brought    her    before 
the      college      faculty      committee, 
which   examined   her  and   awarded! 
her  a  scholarship. 
The     Jersey     City     Lions     Club,  I 
uated   from  St.  Dominic   Academy,    through    Jack    Horan,    has    offered 
where    she    had    studied    for    foui*    to  aid   Miss  Gentry,   too,   and   Gov. 
years.  A.  Harry  Moore  has  become  inter- 

"I  had  always  wanted  to  go  to  ested  in  her  career.  She  plans  to 
college,"  Miss  Gentry  said  last  study  b.v  using  Braille,  and  to  pre- 
night,  "but  I  did  not  know  whether  pare  her  notes  on  a  typewriter..  She 
I  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  or  a  law- ,  hopes  to  get  a  noiseless  typewriter 
yer.  I  wanted  to  be  of  service  to  '  which  she  can  use  taking  notes  in 
others,  just  as  those  who  have  help-    the   classroom. 

ed    me."     She  finally  decided   upon        Aside   from  her  scholastic  activ- 
a   law   career.  ities.    Miss    Gentry    writes    poetry! 

Miss  Frances  Kelly,  Jersey  City  and  is  an  accomplished  pianist, 
florist,  had  long  been  a  friend  of  Her  finest  poem,  '"The  Blessing  of  I 
Miss  Gentry  and  was  instrumental  Blindness,"  is  a  message  of  hope  j 
in  arranging  for  the  blind  girl's  for  the  blind,  expressing  the  thought 
college  course.  Attending  the  com-  that,  although  there  are  many 
mencement  exercises  of  St.  Dominic  beauties  of  _th;i^^|i9rld  which  she 
Academy  last  Spring,  Miss  Kelly  will  never  see,  her  eyes  will  be 
told  her  friend  she  believed  there  opened  in  the  next  world,  and 
was  a  scholarship  available  at  John  there  she  will  see  only  the  supreme- 
Marshall  College.  ly    beautiful.        Her    versatility    is 


shown  by  her  humorous  Scottish 
dialect  poem,  which  she  recites  in 
character. 

Miss  Kelly  is  now  attempting  to 
raise  a  fund  to  obtain  a  "Seeing 
Eye"   dog   giiid^tfnr   Miss     Gentry. 


STUDENTS  READERS  FOR  BLIND  MILLIKIN  YOUTH 


<v^// 


I  I 


David  L.  Stevens  ot  1815 
North  Twenty-ninth  street,  who 
enrolled  last  week  as  a  junior 
student    at   Millilcin    university. 


Blindness  Fails 
ToDauntYouth 

Loss  of  his  eyesight  as  the  result 
of  two  accidents  when  he  was  a 
youngster  definitely  failed  to  slow 
the  studious  ambitions  of  David  L. 
Stevens,  25-year-old  Decatur  j'outh 
who  registered  as  a  junior  student 
at  Millikin  university  last  week. 

"It  is  a  trifle  difficult  at  times," 
he  admitted  today,  "but  people  go 
out  of  their  way  to  be  swell  to  me. 
Grade  school  and  high  school  were 
difficult,  but  now  that  I've  learned 
how  to  go  about  studies  it  comes 
easier." 

David  is  now  paying  for  his  edu- 
cation with  a  blind  pension  and  a 
scholarship.  He  plans  to  go  to 
Millil<in  this  year  and  next,  when 
he  will  be  graduated.  His  plans 
after  that  are  uncertain. 


lias  secured  the  assistance  of 
two  other  students  to  serve  as 
readers  to  enable  him  to  study 
his    le.'sons.     Jack    Holloway    is 

Student  of  Economics. 
"I  want  to  be  an  economist.  I'm 
majoring  in  economics,  and,  if  I 
possibly  can  arrange  it,  I  would  like 
to  go  ahead  and  get  an  M.  A. 
degree: 

"Last  year  for  a  semester  paper 
I  wrote  a  3,000-word  theme  on  con- 
sumer economics.  It  sometimes  is 
difficult  to  secure  enough  Brail 
books  for  reading  by  myself."' 

With  a  stylus  and  a  slate,  David 
follows  classroom  lectures  and  man- 
ages to  take  notes  as  fast  as  his 
more  fortunate  fellow  students.  He 
studied  typing  for  four  years  at  the 
state  school  in  Jacksonville  and 
types  out  his  papers  and  outlines 
with  his  machine.  He  estimates  that 
he  types  at  an  average  of  35  words 
per  minute. 

The  Decatur  boy,  who  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Alta  Stevens  of  1815  North 
I  Twenty-ninth  street,  lost  the  sight 
i  of  his  left  eye  when  he  was  only 
[six  years  old.  when  an  accident 
occurred  during  an  operatior.  The 
(operation  was  performed  in  an  at- 
j  tempt  to  strengthen  his  eyes,  which 
were  weak. 


shown  reading  to  David,  while 
the  other  reader,  Robert  Wil- 
son, looks  on. 

(Herald-Review    Photo) 

Helped  by  Others.  i 

He  was  not  quite  16  when  he  last' 
was  able  to  see  with  his  right  eye. 
A  bad  fall  resulted  in  a  hemor- 
rhage that  left  him  blind.  Experts 
have  studied  his  case,  he  said,  but 
it  has  been  useless. 

Aiding  him  in  his  present  work 
at  Millikin  university  are  two  other 
students,  who  are  in  most  of  his 
cla.sses.  Thev  arc  Jack  Holloway 
and  Robert  Wilson. 

His  brother  and  brother-in-law 
see  young  Stevens  to  and  from  his 
home  and  Millikin  university.  Al- 
though now  he  is  aided  about  the 
Millikin  campus  by  other  students. 
he  explained  that  soon  he  would  be 
able  to  get  about  by  himself. 
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Miss  Reva  King , 
flets  Scholarshii 
From  Blind  Groip 


list  Reva  King,  a  juniorjat  Kan- 

'stat«  college,  has  been,  awarded 

thoifcrshiD  bv  tiie  American  Foun- 
„_iion  for  the  Blii:d.  New  York  City. 
Miss  King,  who  resides  at  1814  Hum- 
ooldt.  is  partially  blind. 

In  making  the  award,  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
foundation,  said: 

"These  scholarships  to  sightless 
students  across  the  country  put  into 
practice  the  policy  which  the  Amer-  j 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has. 
held  since  its  inception.  This  is  to 
give  the  blind  that  type  of  practical, 
help  which  will  enable  them  ulti-j 
mately  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
Each  year  the  foundation  seeks  to; 
establish  promising  blind  students  in 
those  profe-ssions  in  which  they  can| 
iachieve  for  themselves  substantialj 
'independence."  .  , 

Miss  King,  whose  home  is  in. 
Council  Grove,  is  a  graduate  of 
Manhattan  high  school.  She  plans 
to  enter  the  field  of  medical  social 
work  upon  graduation  from  the  col- 
lege. 

This  year  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  awarded  13  new 
scholarships    to    sightles.s      students 
and  renewed  five  others  already  be- 
iing  held. 


SIGHTLESS  GIRL  STARTS  COLLEGE  CAREER-Saluta-      j 

lorian  of  her  class  at  Lincoln  High  School  when  she  was  graduated  I     \, 
in  1936,  Miss  Mary  Kravetz,  of  789  West  Side  avenue,  Jersey 
City,  is  preparing  for  a  career  in  social  work  at  New  Jersey  College        ' 
for  Women   with   a   Seeing   Eye  dog  as   her  escort.     The  dog,  a        | 
German    shepherd    named    "Sarkey,"    guides    the    young    woman 
about  the  cempus  and  buildings.     Planning  to  work  with  the  blind 
after  she  receives  her  degree,  Miss  Kravetz,  who  is  pictured  above 
with  Thomas  H.  Ouigley,  principal  of  Lincoln  High  School  at  the 
time  of  her  graduation,  declared  that  "B-eing  blind  should  make  no 
^difference.    Vou  simply  so  cibout  things  another  way.'- .        I    i 
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BlindYouth 
Writes  Play 
0/  Farm  Boy 

^ — f 

Despite  i  hafldicap  of  lifelong 
blindness./MelvVn  A.  Gallemore, 
senior  at  "the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, today  has  written  what  fel- 
low classmen  and  his  instructors 
call  an  unusual  play,  depicting  the 
llife  of  a  Mid-West  farm  boy. 

The  play,  entitled  "Albert  Pitt 
Comes  Alive,"  centers  around  the 
life  of  a  shiftless  farm  boy,  viclim 
of  unemployment  and  poor  home 
environment. 

Dialogue  Offsets  Handicap 

But  G  a  1 1  e  m  0  r  e's  inability  to 
visualize  farm  scenes,  characters' 
.appearances  and  stage  .settings,  only 
has  served  to  sharpen  his  use  of 
dialogue,  which  more  than  off.sels 
Jiis  handicap,  according  to  his  Kng- 
[lish  instructor,   George  M.  Savage. 

[  "The  student  has  succeeded,  by 
an  unusual  knack  of  l>uildinK  char- 
acter and  personality  into  the 
speaking  i>ar(s,  in  completely  over- 
coming tlie  ahsence  of  other  re- 
quirements of  a  wejl-written  play," 
Savage  declares. 

j  As  an  experiment,  Savage  said^ 
the  play  was  read  to  a  group  of  stu- 
dents to  determine  their  reaction  to 

!  Gallemore's  work.  It  was  found 
that  all  showed  "above  average"  in- 
terest in  comparison  with  similar 
readings  and  that  because  of  the 
student's  use  of  "character  lines" 
all  expressed  admiration  for  his 
work. 

Voice  Tells  Character 
In  writing,  Gallemore  first  creates 
his  lines  in  the  Braille  system  and 
then  recopies  the  story  on  the  type- 
writer. He  listens  intently  to  per- 
sons to  whom  he  talks  and  believes 
he  is  able  to  determine  accurately 
their  character  and  personality  by 
the  tones  of  voices  and  word  selec- 
tion. 

The  blind  student,  a  quiet  but 
cheerful  individual,  frequently  at- 
tends the  Penthouse  Theatre, 
I  motion-picture  shows  and  says  he 
I  enjoys  the  speaking  parts  despite 
his  inability  to  see  the  characters. 


Coosa's  Noted  BUnd  Educator 
Dedicates  His  Life  To  Youth 
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XG.  PinsonWill 
Acf^ress  East  Lake 
Lions  Club  Tuesday 


Blind  since  boyhood,  unable  to 
read  except  with  his  fingertips, 
Supt  Joseph  G.  Pinson,  of  Coosa 
County,  has  devoted  his  life  to  giv- 
ing a  Jove  of  reading  and  of  books 
to  the  children  in  his  schools. 

Now  a  graduate  of  leading  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  United 
States,  Supt.  Pinson  was  born  at 
Huffman,  Ala.,  and  started  to  school 
in  a  small  public  school  in  his  com- 
munity. 

As  he  grew  older,  his  eyesight 
failed  so  rapidly  his  parents  decided 
to  send  him  to  the  institution  for 
the  blind  at  Talladega.  Eager  lor 
knowledge,  the  bo.y  progressed  in 
his  studies,  although  his  sight  was 

I  limited  to  a  perception  of  light  and 

t  darkness. 

I  Complete  loss  of  sight  came  one 
Winter  day  when  the  ground  out- 
side was  covered  with  snow.  After 
a  morning  in  class,  he  and  his  class- 
mates were  waiting  with  excitement 
to    be    allowed    to    go    outside    and 

1  play.     When     recess     bell     came, 

i  he  dashed  out  of  the  darkened  room 
into  the  glaring  sunshine  and  found 
himself  in  eternal  night. 
After      leaving      the^^-Talladega 


I 


J.  G.  PINSON 


school,  Mr.  Pinson  studied  and  re- 
ceived degrees  from  Howard  Col- 
lege, Birmingham;  the  Baptist  Tlieo- 
logical  Seminary  in  Louisville,  and 
the   University  of  Chicago. 

Active  in  college  life,  Mr.  Pinson 
did  not  let  his  handicap  affect  Lis 
student  career.    One  evening  he^t- 

tended  a  social  function  on  tiie  cam- 
pus. After  the  gathering  was  over, 
a  classmate  insisted  on  seeing  him 
home,  declaring  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  him  to  go  home  alone  in 
the  dark.  Young  Gregory  laughed 
and  retorted,  "You  forget  that  I 
can  see  as  well  at  night  as  in  day- 
[time!" 
i    After   being   graduated    from    the 

University  of  Chicago,  Mi-.  Pinson 
took  a  pastorate  at  Shiloh  Baptist 
Church  in  Coosa  County.  When  the 
first  World  War  sent  a  schoolmaster 
overseas,  the  Board  of  Education 
asked  Mr.  Pinson  to  take  up  liis 
work.  This  was  his  first  experience 
at  teaching,  but  he  has  been  in  the 
field  ever  since. 

Today  he  holds  the  top  ranking 
office  in  the  educational  sy.srem  of 
his  county,  and  his  success  is  known 
throughout  the  state  and  the  South. 

On  Nov.  5,  Supt.  Pinson  will  re- 
turn to  the  liome  of  his  childhood 
tor  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
Tuesday  evening  he  will  he  guest 
speaker  of  the  East  Lake  Lion's 
Club  at  its  regular  bi-monthly 
meeting  at  Roebuck  Country  Club^ 


'    BLIND  STUDENT 
GIVES  ADVISE  TO 
THE  SIGHTLESS 


Francis  Affleck  of  Syracuse 
Tells  What  They  Should 
Do  to  Rid  Public  of  Stereo- 
typed Concept 

Syracuse.  X.  Y.,  Nov.  H— (XAN.V)— 
Francis  Affleck  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  12.  Now  a  graduate  student 
in  the  psychology  department  at 
Syracuse  university,  he  has  definite 
ideas  a."s  to  why  so  many  blind  per- 
son.s  cannot,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"get  into  the  swing  of  things." 

Affleck  has  amazed  his  fellow  stu-l 
dents  and  his  professors  with  hia 
.ability  to  do  practically  everything 
they  can.  With  his  feeing-eyc  dog. 
Imp,  Affleck  travels  everywhere.  He 
is  a  top-rankins  student.  He  is  in- 
terested in  campus  affairs  and  in 
what  is  happening  in  the  world 
aiound  him.  With  Imp,  he  "saw" 
the  Syracuse-Georgetown  game  in 
Archbold    stadium    on    the    2d. 

But  before  going  to  the  football 
game,  Affleck  explained  his  ideas  at 
a  luncheon  in  the  Hotel  Syracuse. 
The  luncheon  was  the  closing  event 
of  the  two-day  annual  conference' 
ot  the  New  York  St.ate  Federation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

He  pointed  out  that  many  blind 
pei'sons  feel  excluded  fiom  general 
society  partly  because  of  the  attitude 
of  the  sighted  and  partly  because  of 
the  altitude  of  the  blind  themselves. 
His  talk  dealt  with  what  the  blind 
could  do  to  rid  the  general  public  of 
its  stereotyped  concepts  regarding  the 
blind. 

Too  many  Wind  persons  cringe  in- 
wardly at  the  mention  of  the  word 
"blind."  he  said.  The  prefer  to  have 
i-eference  made  to  the  "sightless"  or 
to  the  "sighted."  .Vffleck,  making 
use  of  his  knowledge  of  psychology, 
asserted  that  they  should  have  no' 
objection  to  being  called  "blind,"  and 
emphasized  that  small  fears  lead  even- 
tually to  large  ones, 

"They  should  carry  their  heads 
high,  rather  than  let  them  droop 
tJnudly,"  he  continued.  "They  should 
look  directly  at  people  who  are  talk- 
ing to  them  or  to  whom  they  are 
talking.  They  should  look  vital. 
When  they  .stare  away  from  the  other 
person,  they  are  merely  going  through 
the  mechanics  of  talking — but  their 
speech   is  doad." 

He  added  that  the  blind  person 
should  be  careful  of  his  dres.s— he 
should  dress,  not  iieces.sarily  expen- 
sively, but  in  good  taste.  Color  com- 
binations are  important,  .V  man's 
clothing,  for  instance,  should  suit  his 
complexion,  his  physicjue,  his  general 
make-up.  A  little  rouge  and  lipstick, 
"deftly  applied,"  does  j\'onder8  for  a 
woman,  lie  noted.  There  are  many 
"little  m.annerisms"  which  blind  per- 
sons have  "mainly  because  they  don't 
see  other  people  not  doing  them."  These 
too,  can   Ije  easily  corrected,  he  said. 


But  the  most  important  thing  a 
.blind  pcr.son  can  do,  he  stated,  is  to 
I  become  interested  in  things.  If  they 
'don't  have  someone  to  read  to  theni, 
.blind  pei-sons  can  find  plenty  of  good 
'literature  in  Braille,  or  they  can  gei 
plenty  of  good  literature  through  the 
radio,  he  ob-served. 

"If  they  do  this,  then  thev  can 
crnverse  intelligentl.v.  The  concept 
of  the  blind  person  aa  a  lonely,  de- 
jected, unhappy  person  will  disap- 
pear.  People  with  sight  wiU  not  be 
afraid  to  talk  with  him  because  they; 
will  know  he  has  something  to  con- 
tribute. And,  of  course,  the  blind' 
person  will  feel  happier  and  more 
.useful." 


Alonzo  G.  Sauires,  blind  student 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  shown  above  at  his  type- 
VTiter.   Squires  finds  blindness 


no  handicap  in  his  search  for 
knowledge  and  plans  to  study 
law. 


Blind  Student  at  University 
'^PTam  to  Take  Course  in  Law 


By  GREYARD  B.  LAMM 

Alonzo  G.  Squires,  a  junior  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
from  Kelly,  North  Carolina,  sur- 
pluses everyone  when  he  tells 
them  he  plans  to  enter  law  school 
next  fall.  However  their  surprise 
is  turned  into  wonder  as  the  boy 
who  has  been  blind  since  birth 
+°l]s  of  his  past  experiences  and 

ey  become  acquainted  with  him. 

Before  entering  the  university 
he  attended  tlie  State  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Raleigh  which  pre- 
pared him  quite  well  for  his  col- 
lege work.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  blind  students  at  Raleigh 
are  taught  from  the  same  books 
tliat  are  used  by  the  public 
schools,  insofar  as  it  is  possible. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  have  an  educational  back- 
ground quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
normal  child. 


Alonzo  takes  part  in  many 
forms  of  campus  life.  He  attends 
the  local  picture  show  regularly, 
and  by  listening  to  the  dialogue 
and  music  he  is  able  to  follow  the 
plot  of  the  story.  He  is  an  ardent 
backer  of  the  Tar  Heel  football 
team  and  attends  all  games  when 
possible.  Although  he  does  not 
play  any  instrument  himself  he 
likes  to  attend  all  campus  concerts  j 
and  similar  entertainments.  i 

Swimming  is  his  main  form  of 
physical  exercise,  but  he  also 
takes  part  in  other  less  strenuous 
activities.  For  his  mental  recrea- 
tion he  prefers  to  listen  to  some- 
one read  poetry  or  to  just  "think." 

Alonzo  does  many  things  a  nor- 
mal person  would  think  impos- 
sible for  a  blind  person  to  do.  For 
example,  he  hitch-hikes  a  great 
deal  from  Chapel  Hill  to  Kelly,  a 
distance  of  about  160  miles,  and  to 
other  places.  He  said  the  best  time 


he  ever  made  "bumming"  was 
from  Chapel  Hill  to  Kelly  in  six 
hours.  He  surprised  the  writer  by 
being  able  to  give  him  the  general 
lay  out  of  his  home  town  although 
he  had  only  bummed  through 
once  and  that  about  three  years 
ago.  He  is  able  to  go  about  with 
perfect  ease  within  a  ten  mile 
radius  of  his  home. 

When  asked  how  he  was   able 
to  get  about  without  running  into  I 
anything  he  explained  that  he  was! 
guided    by    echoes.    He    makes    a' 
vocal   noise    or   snaps   his    fingers 
and   by   listening   for   that   slight 
echo  he  is  able  to  point  out  trees, 
buildings,    etc.,    and,    in    addition, 
give  a  good  estimate  as  to  their 
distance  from  him. 

Since  he  has  been  at  the  uni- 
versity his  grades  have  been  quite 
satisfactory.  One  quarter  his 
freshman  year  he  made  the  honor 
roll.  He  has  an  excellent  memory 
and  most  of  the  time  he  relies  on 
it  rather  than  taking  notes  in' 
class.  Just  before  a  quiz  or  final; 
exam  he  will  go  over  the  material 
of  the  course  with  another  mem- 
ber of  the  class  and  refresh  his 
memory. 

Alonzo  has  spent  his  summer 
vacations  quite  profitably.  Last 
summer  he  was  a  member  of  a 
troupe  of  students,  or  former  stu- 
dents, from  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  who  put  on  fifteen  perform- 
ances in  the  state  during  July  and 
August.  He  is  especially  sought 
after  to  give  his  imitations  of 
"everything  under  the  sun"  at  pep 
rallies  and  the  like.  In  closing  the 
interview  he  said  "I  am  just  like 
all  other  students  except  that  I  am 
blind."   ' 
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